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‘ BEHOLD now this vast City ; a City of refuge, the mansion 
house of liberty, encompast and surrounded with His protection ; 
the shop of warre hath not there more anvils and hammers 
waking, to fashion out the plates and instruments of armed Justice 
in defence of beleaguer’d Truth, then [i.e. than] there be pens 
and heads there, sitting by their studious lamps, musing, searching, 
revolving new notions and idea’s wherewith to present as with 
their homage and their fealty the approaching Reformatior : 
others as fast reading, trying all things, assenting to the force 
of reason and convincement. What could a man require mcre 
from a Nation so pliant and so prone to seek after knowledge? ’? 

There is all the glow and splendour of a poet’s imagination 
about this picture. Its grandiose proportions have to be reduced 
somewhat before they can be fitted to the more prosaic reality, 
whether in 1644 or in 1905. It required a Miltonic tempera- 
ment to see his own age as Milton saw it. And yet the fact t'it 
he could so see it was justification enough for his lofty language. 
It does not hurt us to idealize the age in which we live, if we do 
not take our individual selves too seriously. 

There is a real parallel between the age of Milton and our own. 
The first fifty years of the seventeenth century and the last fifty 
of the nineteenth have both been times of forward movement, 
consciously realized as such. Now as then, and then as now, 
there have been ‘ pens and heads, sitting by their studious a 


1 Milton Areopagitica p. 69 (ed. Arber). 
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musing, searching, revolving new notions and idea’s’; and the 
work on which they have been engaged has been very largely 
that of religious restatement and reconstruction. 

It may help us to feel how much the two periods have in 
common if we compare them both with the long period which 
intervened. Perhaps better dates to take would be Milton’s 
death in 1674, or the Revolution of 1688, and the beginning 
of the Tractarian movement in 1833. The long interval between 
those dates was in the main a time of depression. It was at best 
an age of genial acquiescence, at worst an age of sombre de- | 
spondency, Even its best work, like that of Bishop Butler, was 
done upon the defensive ; great minds were content if they could 
hold their own, and if Christianity could hold its own. The note 
of hope and the sense of forward movement were wanting. No 
one would have thought of using such language as Milton’s ; nor, 
if it had been used, would it have met with any response. 

No doubt, if we look a little deeper, restatement and recon- 
struction were really going on. Butler, no less than the con- 
temporaries of Milton, was really adapting Christian ideas to the 
thought of his time. He could not help doing it ; the greatest 
men in every age have done the same. We only have to place 
The Analogy of Religion Natural and Revealed by the side 
of the New Testament to feel how great is the difference between 
them and the length of the road that has been traversed from 
the one to the other. But I greatly doubt if either Butler or any 
other eighteenth-century writer, until we come to Coleridge, 
had any sort of consciousness that he was restating Christianity 
in terms of the thought of his own day. Milton, in the passage 
I have quoted, gives impassioned expression to this consciousness ; 
and it has been steadily growing in strength and volume in the 
English theology of the last fifty years. We do not need to 
overrate the success of the efforts that have been made in order 
to recognize that there has been a real effort, and one that has 
increased in extent and momentum as the years have gone on. 

If we desire to gauge the deeper characteristics of a time, 
we should probably do well to study the works of the more 
prominent individual writers. But if we wish to take a broad 
survey and to form an estimate of the extent of the forces at 
work, we may turn our attention rather to joint undertakings. 
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From this point of view we may take as landmarks the four 
successive volumes, Essays and Reviews (1860), Lux Mundi 
(1889), Contentio Veritatis (1902), and now the Cambridge 
Theological Essays edited by Dr Swete. When I speak of them 
as landmarks, I do not mean to imply, either that the volumes are 
equal in value or that they contain (except to a limited degree) 
the most important work of the period. The work of individual 
scholars, conceived on an ample scale, will usually take pre- 
cedence of mixed volumes, whatever their contents. It rarely 
happens that the distinction of single writers extends to a whole 
group. It would be possible to select particular essays—such as 
the contributions of Mark Pattison and Jowett to the first series, 
and those of Dr Inge to the third—which stand out rather con- 
spicuously among their surroundings, and deserve to rank with 
the permanent literature of their time. The distinguishing feature 
of Lux Mundi was not so much the prominence of single con- 
tributions as the unity of conception, with the corresponding 
weight of impact and appeal, which runs through the whole. 
This volume indeed illustrates the relation in which individual 
writers stand to a group. The untimely death of Aubrey Moore 
left his essay as perhaps the best of his published works; on the 
other hand, Dr Illingworth and Dr Moberly, although their 
essays were not unworthy of them, would yet be more adequately 
judged by their later books. Both in Essays and Reviews and 
in Contentio Veritatis the independence of the writers was care- 
fully emphasized, whereas Lux Mundi was deliberately put 
forward as ‘the expression of a common mind and a common 
hope’. In this respect the volume of Cambridge Theological 
Essays stands rather midway between the two types: on the 
one hand, we are told that the nucleus of the volume proceeds 
from a small body of associated teachers, and that the essays 
were circulated among the contributors in proof; but on the 
other hand, the writers would not be all described as belonging 
exactly to the same school, and there appears to have been no 
attempt to interfere with individual freedom and responsibility. 
It is only fair to remember that, while Essays and Reviews and 
Contentio Veritatis each contained no more than seven essays— 
the work in the one case of seven, and in the other of six 
authors—Lux Mundi in the first edition had twelve essays by 
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eleven authors, and the Cambridge Essays are fourteen in 
number by as many authors. To what extent the larger volumes 
gain by the increase of bulk is a question on which there may be 
differences of opinion. No doubt they do gain, by covering the 
ground more completely and by weight of representative utter- 
ance ; but probably all the volumes would have been the better 
for a process of weeding, and the smaller even more than the 
larger. The smaller volumes vindicate their raison d’étre chiefly 
(as has been already hinted) by the excellence of particular 
essays. 

The character of the successive ventures is in the main such as 
might naturally be expected from the place which they occupy 
in the movement. 

The first series of essays stated problems and difficulties. 
Some, indeed, did little more than mark the emergence of new 
questions with the acquisition of new knowledge. Such were 
Mr Goodwin on the ‘ Mosaic Cosmogony * and Dr Rowland 
Williams on ‘ Bunsen’s Biblical Researches’. Weightier and of 
a less purely historical significance were H. B. Wilson on ‘ The 
National Church’, Mark Pattison on ‘Tendencies of Religious 
Thought, 1688-1750’, and Jowett on‘ The Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture’. These essays were remarkable for the boldness and frankness 
with which they broke new ground at a time when theological 
thought (as distinct from religious life) was sleepy and con- 
ventional. Mark Pattison’s essay stands alone in all four series 
as a masterly historical monograph, with its wealth of concrete 
knowledge, its breadth and severity of judgement, and its 
unflinching realism. We cannot help feeling, for instance, that 
if an ideal like this had underlain the essay in Lux Mundi on 
‘ The Preparation in History for Christ’, it would have come out 
differently. 

I have said that Lux Mundi derived its importance as the 
manifesto of a new school. And the school itself was important 
as the meeting-ground of tendencies that had been hitherto 
conflicting. The religious movement which had been in the 
ascendant in the second and third quarters of the last century 
had been almost wholly hostile to the intellectual Liberalism 
which began to assert itself in the third!, But towards the end 

* I do not wish to deny that this newer Liberalism had been to some extent 
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of this third quarter and at the beginning of the fourth, the 
two streams began to unite. And it was just in their union that 
the power and attractiveness of the new movement lay. The 
religious enthusiasm of the middle of the century was enhanced 
in value when it no longer shut its eyes to the progress of thought 
and the problems that were forcing themselves upon the modern 
mind. On the other hand, the obstinate questionings of scattered 
thinkers acquired a fresh significance when they came to be 
associated with the warmth of popular, but cultured, religion. 
Lux Mundi made the impression that it did from the fact that 
it embodied this new point of view. It was a serious and 
strenuous effort on the part of a group of young writers, who 
were not merely drawn together by fortuitous combination, but 
a veritable ‘band of brothers’, personal friends as well as allies, 
to give expression to the faith and hope that were in them. The 
circumstances of its origin thus gave to the volume an impetus, 
a buoyancy and dan of chivalrous appeal, which distinguishes it 
among its fellows. It was rather in this, and in the coherence 
and relative completeness of the views expressed, that the 
strength of the book consisted, than in the conspicuous excellence 
of particular contributions. 

Contentio Veritatis was a more occasional product, not so long 
in its incubation, or so spontaneous as a rallying of opinion. 
Single essays may well hold their own in comparison with the 
other books; but as a whole the volume gave an impression of 
inferior weight and maturity. 

These qualities come more to the front—if we again look 
at the whole rather than at the parts—in the volume of Cambridge 
Essays. It has not quite the “an, or upward lift, of Lux Mundi. 
I doubt if there is anything in it that quite rises to the 
commanding level of Mark Pattison’s essay, or that in freshness 
and directness as well as in style is altogether to be placed by 
the side of Jowett’s. But the strong point of the book seems to 
me to be a general impression of thoughtfulness and gravity 
appropriate to the subjects discussed, and calculated to exercise 
a wholesome influence upon English thinking. 


anticipated in the teaching of men like Arnold and Whately, and still more in that 
of Coleridge. It is chiefly perhaps the increasing predominance of the element 
derived from Coleridge that gave it its distinctive character. 
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If we may see in it on the one hand, lightly impressed, some- 
thing of the characteristics that we associate with Cambridge, on 
the other hand it serves to bring home to us still more strongly 
the common standpoint of English Theology. There is, as 
I have ventured to say elsewhere’, a large amount—perhaps 
a surprising amount—of solidarity in the teaching of theology in 
all our British Universities and in all our Churches. The 
average of this teaching is excellently represented in the 
Cambridge volume. Everywhere there is the effort after restate- 
ment and reconstruction, but everywhere this effort proceeds 
along conservative lines. I do not doubt that to many abroad 
and to some at home the tendency will seem to be too con- 
servative. It is, however, in harmony with the genius of our 
nation, which has always been anxious to pull down no faster 
than it can build up, and has always shewn itself reluctant to 
part with the old before it can make sure of assimilating the 
new. If I understand its temper aright, English Theology does 
not for a moment pretend either that it has said or is saying the 
last word; but it does hope that such progress as it has made is 
sound, and that the work upon which it has been engaged will 
not have to be undone. 

By a happy coincidence, almost at the same time with the 
Cambridge Essays there appeared Dr Knowling’s 7estimony of 
St Paul to Christ, another book crowded with facts exactly 
stated and judicially weighed, which is a striking illustration of 
the same tendencies. Altogether we may begin to feel that 
England is taking its place in the international movement in a 
manner that is really characteristic and really deserves attention. 


I. 


In coming to closer quarters with the volume before me, there 
are just two remarks to be made on the personnel of the con- 
tributors to it. I am sure that all its readers will regret that 
the editor should have confined himself to the writing of the 
Preface. Those who know Dr Swete will not be surprised at his 
wish to efface himself in this way. But, if I may say so, the 
essayists who have responded to his invitation should have left 
him no choice in the matter; they should have risen in a body 


1 The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel p. 45. 
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and insisted upon his taking an equal share with themselves. 
The world that is interested in Cambridge cannot be content that 
the University should speak without the mingled learning, gentle- 
ness and wisdom of the Regius Professor. 

The other remark is that, although the volume is no doubt 
generally representative of Cambridge, it is not completely so. 
One rather feels the absence from the list of writers of Dr Kirk- 
patrick, Dr Stanton, Mr Burkitt, the Master of St John’s, and 
the Dean of Westminster. At the same time we understand 
that the initiative came from a small society, and we know the 
difficulties that always stand in the way of making such an 
enterprise completely representative. It would not be right to 
do more than just take note of the fact that the book is not quite 
all that those at a distance might suppose it to be. On the 
whole the younger generation has had a rather larger part in it 
than the elder. 

The writer of this review approaches the detailed criticism of 
the essays with some diffidence. The fourteen essays are in part 
outside his province. Of some of them he cannot speak with 
any special knowledge. And in respect to all he would wish 
that the fullest allowance may be made for subjective fallibility 
of impression and judgement. He hopes that his Cambridge 
friends will accept his assurance of this, and that they will at the 
same time forgive the frankness without which criticism is as salt 
that has lost its savour. Prima facie the writer is inclined to 
think that the strongest sections of the book are those concerned 
with Science and Philosophy (II, III, IV) and with the New 
Testament (VIII, X, XI), especially if we may combine with the 
latter group the essay on Prayer (VII), which seems to the writer 
particularly valuable. Nos. XII and XIII seem to fall into their 
natural place as (in more senses than one) subsidiary to these, 
The last essay is in a manner hors concours, and can only be 
spoken of by itself. 


The opening essay on ‘The Christian Standpoint’ is not one 
of those which impress me most. It is pleasantly written, and is 
evidently the work of a cultivated mind ; but the effect that it 
leaves behind is rather intangible. I should be inclined to set 
this down to a certain looseness of structure. There is a want 
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of logical clearness and cohesion. One fails to see exactly how 
one step in the argument leads to another. The essay appears 
to be of that familiar type which fills a gap readably enough, 
but does not contribute much of positive and ponderable value. 
It is only just to add that in my opinion the writer had an 
extremely difficult task before him in reducing to concentrated 
expression a subject at once so wide and so vague. 

The next three essays are different from this: they are clear, 
definite, rigorously coherent, and really constructive. Coming 
to them as one of the unlearned, I find them supply just what 
I look for. They seem to be all really abreast of the knowledge 
and thought of the time. They present in a summary and com- 
pact form just what a Christian is interested to know, and what 
I imagine that most Christians will feel that they can assimilate. 
Personally, I should give the palm to No. III, Dr Caldecott on 
‘Philosophy, and the Being of God’. It is no small feat to 
compress into some forty pages a complete philosophical view of 
the central truth of religion. And the result, so far as I am 
able to judge, is a piece of strong and satisfactory thinking. 

Dr Caldecott represents the reaction which is so characteristic 
of our day against the excessive intellectualism of the past. He 
takes the whole of human nature as he finds it. He seeks to 
interpret this nature in the interrelation of part with part; and 
he finds the elements of it projected on an infinite scale into the 
universe. 

Is the objection raised that this method is too anthropo- 
morphic? It may be replied, that what we are concerned with 
is the interpretation of the universe fo man; if there are other 
beings more highly endowed, there will doubtless be another 
interpretation for them, adapted to their peculiar faculties. But 
as a fact there are properties in the universe objectively, or in 
what to us is objectivity, that really correspond to what we find 
in ourselves. If we are to discover in it a single meaning, it is 
out of these elements that it must be constructed. Man is 
conscious of intelligence, and he finds the universe intelligible. 
That must surely mean that there is at work in it an infinite 
Intelligence. There is something within himself ‘that makes for 
righteousness’: and he sees that there is also something in the 
universe ‘that makes for righteousness’. Nor is it possible for 
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him to say that the Power which acts thus is impersonal ; because 
all that he is conscious of in his own personality, all that goes to 
make up what he means by the word, is reflected without as well 
as within. It is the person in him that is the bond of union in 
his own nature; and if there is anything that is apparent in the 
world, or world of worlds, without, it is its unity. Dr Caldecott 
does ample justice to the recently propounded theory of an 
absolute ‘ Pluralism’. But it is hard to think that this theory can 
be a serious alternative. 

It would be presumption on my part to attempt anything in 
the way of criticism. And indeed Dr Caldecott carries me 
along with his argument almost entirely. I would only ask 
whether his language is always quite consistent with itself—more 
especially on the subject of the ‘impenetrability ’ of the individual 
consciousness. As thus :— 

‘Consciousness is seated in individuals, in centres: these are 


inaccessible to one another: each of us stands within his own 
circle, others are to him’ (p. 120). 


‘ Individual spirit we took to be impenetrable ; the impervious- 
ness, the inwardness, the inaccessibility of the self is rarely 
questioned—* impervious in a fashion of which the impene- 
trability of matter is a faint analogue”, says Professor Pringle- 
Pattison’ (p. 135). 

It is natural that Professor Pringle-Pattison should be quoted 
in this sense; for is not his name associated with a specially 
uncompromising view of the subject? But is it not also the case 
that philosophy in other quarters is becoming rather less un- 
compromising? And are there not features in Dr Caldecott’s 
own view that would fall into place better on a less rigorous 
hypothesis ? 

I cannot part from Dr Caldecott’s essay without expressing 
the lively satisfaction with which I see given to the world in this 
volume the outlines of a construction which (if one who is not 
of the Fach may be allowed to say so) is at once so genuinely 
philosophical and so genuinely religious and Christian. 

Nearly as high praise may, if I am not mistaken, be given to 
the companion essay (II) by Mr Tennant on ‘The Being of 
God, in the Light of Physical Science’. Nearly, but not quite. 

Mr Tennant’s essay, like Dr Caldecott’s, is just what the readers 
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of such a volume will be glad to have—a comprehensive well- 
rounded survey of his subject from the point of view of the 
present position of physical science. The essay is lucid, and 
compact, and thoroughly adapted to its purpose. I only seem 
to detect—it will be remembered that an outsider is speaking—a 
little less firmness of handling, more especially in regard to the 
conception of a First Cause, and on the subject of teleology. 

I have just a doubt whether the essayist quite does justice to 
Mr Huxley. We are reminded (p. 61) that he was the author 
of the Lay Sermon on ‘ The Physical Basis of Life’; and it is 
almost suggested that he ought to have accepted the name of 
‘materialist’. True, we are told that he was ‘a good instance 
of a scientific thinker who, in spite of his whole habit of mind, 
lapsed at odd moments to the side of idealism and conceded the 
position to the idealist’s view of ultimate reality’ (p. 89). But 
was not the author of ‘The Physical Basis of Life’ also the 
author of the essay on ‘ Descartes’? And was it not really 
characteristic of Huxley to hold the scales as evenly as possible 
between the two seemingly antithetical propositions—on the one 
hand, that the activities of spirit were to be explained in terms 
of matter, and on the other hand, that the ultimate reality might 
rightly be said to be spirit? My impression is that Professor 
Huxley practically gave up the attempt to reconcile these pro- 
positions, but contented himself with stating them side by side. 

I observe that we are warned in the Preface that the writers 
are allowed to use their own spelling. I suppose, therefore, that 
‘transeunt ’ (pp. 82, 84, 85) must be taken as a deliberate correc- 
tion of the dictionaries. Would Mr Tennant have us write 
‘anteunt ’? 

The next essay (IV), on ‘Man’s Origin, and his place in 
Nature’, is by Dr Duckworth, one of the University Lecturers in 
Science. It fitly takes up the two essays which precede it, and 
_ like them is just of the kind that is desirable in such a volume. 
It is a quiet, straightforward, unpretending statement of the 
present position of science on the subject of man’s place in 
nature. There is, perhaps, just a little primness of style, reminding 
one of a cabinet of specimens, in the way in which the subject is 
divided up into sections and sub-sections. But this, if a fault at 
all, is eminently a fault on the right side, and contributes to the 
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clearness of result which makes the essay such satisfactory 
reading. To those who are not themselves students of science 
it conveys a maximum of instruction in a minimum of space. 


II. 


I wish I could say as much of the two essays which follow, and 
which carry us over to a different field. The first is by Dr Askwith 
on ‘Sin, and the Need of Atonement’. This is, I think I may 
say, quite well intentioned, and shews a certain dialectical ability. 
But it seems to me (though I may be wrong) that this ability has 
acted rather as a snare. It has led the writer into a long and 
elaborate preliminary discussion, which to me at least contains 
little that is really helpful. The writer begins by affirming and 
developing the proposition that ‘the term Sin is at once religious 
and ethical’; but he seems to me to exaggerate the ethical 
element in it. Ethics may come in to determine what is rightly 
regarded as sinful; but the term Sin is, I conceive, essentially 
religious. It denotes an attitude or condition of the soul in 
relation to God. It seems to me that we ought never to leave 
this primary meaning out of sight. There may be some question 
as to the way in which the attitude or condition implied in the 
word should be defined. It is often described as an act of con- 
scious disobedience and rebellion. But it must be obvious that 
many acts of sin do not really possess this character. A man 
falls into sin, without any rebellious thought, simply out of weak- 
ness. Temptation carries him away against his better self. 
Still, it is essentially the relation of the act to God that makes it 
Sin. We use all sorts of anthropomorphic language about it; we 
speak of God as ‘ offended’, as ‘displeased ’, or the like. We do 
so simply because we cannot help it. We mean to express the 
relation of a person to a person; and we are obliged to have 
recourse to words of this class. We know perfectly well that 
such words as applied to God can be only symbols. His blissful 
untroubled Essence cannot, in our human sense, suffer hurt or 
grief or pain. The worm that turns against the hand of man 
is a comparison immeasurably too great to describe the detriment 
that man can do to God. But this only brings home to us the 
poverty and utter inadequacy of language. We do not know 
what we mean when we speak or think of the contact of infinite 
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holiness and infinite love with sin. It must suffice for us that we 
are led to think of it, and that we have reason to believe that the 
will of God is that we should think of it, somewhat after the 
analogy of the effect which the shock of sin has upon finite holiness 
and finite love. More than this (in substance) I doubt if we 
can say. 

The initial mistake of (as I cannot but think) imperfectly 
realizing this seems to me to throw out of gear the whole essay, 
The preliminary discussion, which I am obliged to regard as 
ineffective, takes up so much space that little is left for the subject 
of Atonement. I should have thought, indeed, that from the first 
it was too much to attempt to combine two subjects so large 
as Sin and Atonement in a single essay ; but the disproportion 
is made still greater by the way in which the first subject is 
treated. And the element that I must needs think inadequate in 
the treatment of Sin reacts also upon the treatment of Atonement. 
I know that Dr Askwith is only going with the multitude when 
he begins by laying down that ‘ some views of the Atonement fail 
to commend themselves because they are unworthy of and incon- 
sistent with the perfection of the character of God Himself’. 
He is in the majority, and I am in the minority ; and of course 
as it stands the sentence is true. Still, I confess to being one 
of those who think that as a premiss to an argument it is often 
too lightly assumed. Through assuming it too lightly I cannot 
help thinking that the whole work of theological reconstruction 
has been made artificially easy, and easier than it ought to be. 
Simple denials and dismissals do not constitute reconstruction. 
Before a doctrine can be said to be reconstructed, we ought to be 
able to put the older forms of it into their place. We ought 
to feel that we understand the part that God intended them 
to play in the history of His people. As I have said, mere con- 
ditions of space must have prevented any attempt at this in the 
present essay. But, apart from that, I doubt very much whether 
Dr Askwith is prepared with an explanation for the facts that 
I think ought to be explained. 

It is characteristic of Dr Askwith—and the feature strikes 
us all the more because it is so little characteristic of Cam- 
bridge—that the side from which he approaches his subject 
is so much more @ priori and philosophica than biblical 
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Generally speaking, he may be said to follow in the steps of 
Dr Moberly ; but the small scale to which this part of his subject 
is reduced makes the omissions and abruptnesses stand out rather 
conspicuously. The biblical passages to which he appeals are 
chosen quite eclectically, and those which do not fit readily into 
his view are simply passed by. I am quite aware that there are 
many to whom this method will commend itself; but, for the 
reasons stated, I cannot regard his essay as any long step towards 
the permanent reconstruction at which it aims. 

The essay next in order (VI, ‘ Revelation and Modern Know- 
ledge ’)—I say it with real sorrow—compels me to speak more 
strongly. I can only wish, and greatly wish, that the whole 
essay were away. 

Dr J. M. Wilson is a writer whom one is always glad to have 
on one’s own side. When the course before him is clear, when he 
is dealing with a subject of which he has complete mastery, his 
style is admirable—direct, forcible, lucid in exposition, serious 
and yet bright, at once earnest and inspiring. I doubt ifany other 
writer in the volume possesses these qualities in equal degree. 

Another quality that he always has is courage. If anything 
unpopular needs to be said, he is always prepared to say it. 
In the present instance he thinks that he has something unpopular 
to say, and we can almost see him bracing himself for the task. 

But the misfortune is that in this case he has not really 
mastered his subject. He has not read enough, and he has 
not thought enough about it. For the time—I must needs think 
all through the essay—the accurate scientific thinker is asleep 
in him, and he is carried off his feet by an antithesis that is little 
more than verbal. 

There are two ways, we are told, of conceiving of Revelation : 
one is objective, the other subjective ; one #0 man from without, 
the other ¢hrough man from within. 

‘By the word “objective” as applied to revelation, I mean 
any communication of truth that comes to a mind in and through 
the phenomenal world. By the word “ subjective ”, applied to 
revelation, | mean communication of truth in and through the 
world of personality. It will therefore include the action of God 
regarded as Transcendent and as Immanent, so far as this dis- 
tinction is valid, on the human mind. The contrast between the 
words is not one- of revelation to the subject by God, and of 
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revelation to the subject by itself, but a contrast of revelation by 
God to the subject through phenomena or through personalities ’ 
(p. 228 n.). 

What responsible writer in this age, or—I had almost said—in 
any age, ever thought of the leading method of revelation other- 
wise than as ‘ through personalities’? Perhaps at the time when 
the most crudely literal construction was put on the Books of 
Genesis and Exodus, there might have been some justification 
for speaking of revelation ‘through the phenomenal world’. 
I cannot think of any other conception to which the phrase 
would be rightly applicable. Who really thinks, or has ever 
really thought, of the prophetic inspiration—the type of all 
inspiration—as ‘ phenomenal’? What is called the subjective 
mode of revelation is no modern discovery, but goes back almost 
as far as the correlated ideas of inspiration and revelation at all. 
‘No prophecy ever came by the will of man: but men spake 
from God, being moved by the Holy Ghost’ (2 Pet. i 21). What 
could be more completely ‘subjective’? Or, if we take the most 
extreme view of inspiration, the form in which it is conceived 
by Philo, how else does even he think of the Holy Spirit as 
acting but through the faculties and organs of men? The very 
term dedérvevotos from the beginning told its own story. 

The mere word ‘revelation’ is a stumbling-block to Dr Wilson 
(p. 225), only because it is externalized—as if it were anything 
more than the external expression of an internal process ; and as 
if without such external expression any kind of communication 
were possible. 

The whole question is simple enough, when it is not darkened 
by inconsiderate language. The really important point is safe- 
guarded by Dr Wilson himself, when he asserts the active 
energizing of the Holy Spirit on the minds of men. It is true 
that here too his language does not always satisfy me. He 
leaves us in doubt how far this active energizing has about it 
anything specific, any concentration upon a particular purpose 
of God. He seems inclined (as we might expect) to exalt the 
ordinary working of the Holy Spirit in man at the cost of the 
extraordinary. And yet I think that I could come to an under- 
standing with him on this head. My quarrel is with the negative 
side of his contention, not with the positive. I could gladly 
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adopt the really beautiful words in which he speaks of the 


universe 

‘as essentially one continuous whole, in which, from hidden 
sources of life within, which we call Divine, mysterious and 
<— movements spring up, progressing towards some remote 
end’. 

All that we have to add would be that there are greater and 
lesser or higher and lower ends, and that there are also ends 
within ends. 

In the name of his false antithesis we are called upon to give 
up ‘finally’ (d2s) beliefs with which, even if it were true, it could 
have nothing to do; for instance, the common opinion that 

‘first individuals, then a family, then a nation, and then 

a Church, are the Divinely selected channels and depositaries 
of God's revelation to man in the past’ (p. 225). 
What is there really ad extra in this? Why should not the 
Divine Spirit, operating within, make use of ‘first individuals, 
then a family’, and so on? The inward working is implied in 
the words ‘channels and depositaries’, I can imagine that 
Dr Wilson does not like ‘depositaries’; but it means in this 
connexion the same thing as ‘channels’, which Dr Wilson must 
use along with the rest of us. The affirmations objected to are 
merely a description of plain historical facts. 

As the essay goes on, the confusion becomes deeper and more 
hopeless, especially when it reaches the Person of our Lord. 
Here it has to be admitted that the revelation is in some sense 
objective, though the revelation through prophets and holy men 
is no less objective in its degree. 

Of course there are substantial questions connected with 
Revelation and its counterpart Inspiration; and the present 
time might have been opportune for dealing with them. The 
problem of Inspiration (and therefore ultimately of Revelation) 
is largely psychological; and, if I am not mistaken, some recent 
work—more particularly by Giesebrecht (Die Berufsbegabung 
d. alttest. Propheten, Gottingen, 1897) and by A. B. Davidson 
(in his posthumous work on Hebrew Prophecy)—enables us to 
carry the psychological analysis some way further. If Dr Wilson 
had helped us in this, we should have been grateful to him ; but, 
as it is, he presents the melancholy spectacle of a strong man 
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entangled in a net that he has spread for himself, and that his 
struggles to escape do but wind about him more tightly. I 
think with dismay of the unlucky student who takes up this 
essay in the hope of finding his ideas cleared up and deepened. 

Fault-finding is an ungracious task, and it seems better to have 
done with it as soon as possible. There is another essay in this 
neighbourhood (IX, ‘The Permanent Value of the Old Testa- 
ment’) which rather disappoints the expectations that I should 
naturally have formed of it. Readers of the JOURNAL will be 
familiar with the careful judicious work of Dr Barnes ; and his 
contribution to the present volume is both careful and judicious. 
My complaint of it would be that it does not rise to the height of 
its subject. It singles out a detail or two here and there; but 
the permanent value of the Old Testament surely ought to be 
traced on grander and more comprehensive lines. Is it not 
really to the Old Testament that we owe the enduring forms 
of our religion—the essential contents of our doctrine of God, 
and the typical forms of the relation of the soul to Him? Where 
else do we get our conception of God as a Person, endowed 
with the highest moral perfections? And where else do we 
get our models and examples of devotion—of self-abasement and 
contrition, of fervent aspiration and worship, of prayer and 
praise ? 

It makes no real difference to this position of things, either 
(1) that behind the Old Testament there should be a dim back- 
ground of Semitic religion, out of which by divine appointment 
and guiding these higher forms were to arise ; or (2) that in the 
fullness of time both the knowledge of God and the shaping of 
the soul’s attitude towards Him should have been carried to 
a yet further point of perfection by the Incarnation of His Son. 
To the Old Testament belongs the imperishable glory of having 
cast the moulds into which the religions of all the most civilized 
races of mankind were torun. To this day we go back to the 
prophets of Israel for a classical expression of the fundamental 
attributes of God. And to this day we go back to the Psalmists 
of Israel if we desire to learn how to worship Him. 

The real value of Dr Barnes’s essay is as a sketch of the growth 
of Messianic doctrine, not over the whole of its course, but from 
the end of the eighth to the end of the sixth century B.c. Here 
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the writer is on his own ground, and we are glad to be instructed 
by him. I rather doubt, however, whether anything is really 
gained by trying to read the ideas of kingship and kingdom into the 


in no way bound to think that the Messianic idea progressed only 
along a single continuous line. So far as a particular figure lies 
behind the portraiture of these chapters, is it not rather that 
of the prophet than of the king ? 

The essay on ‘ Prayer’ (VII) is to me one of the most attractive 
in the volume. It derives especial interest and pathos from the 
fact that the writer, Dr A. W. Robinson, stepped into the place 
of his brother Forbes Robinson, whose loss Cambridge is not 
alone in mourning. No one would have thought from the essay 
itself that the subject had been taken up in an emergency and 
not by deliberate choice. But apart from the circumstances of 
its origin, and apart from the further fact that the essay is an 
excellent specimen of the thoughtfulness and gravity character- 
istic of the volume generally, it marks a real step in advance on 
the important subject with which it deals. And it is a specially 
encouraging feature that this advance is one that can be at once 
appropriated by every individual Christian. 

The full title of the essay is ‘Prayer, in relation to the idea of 
Law’; and it is on this side that the advance is chiefly felt. 
I think it may be said that the bugbears which have gathered 
round the subject are really cleared away. The essay itself 
refers to the controversy which arose over Prof Tyndall’s 
famous Belfast Address in 1872, and attention is rightly called 
to the difference in the position then and now. 

I cannot claim to have followed the history of the subject 
closely enough to say how much of this difference is due to 
a memorable paper which appeared in the first number of The 
Hibbert Fournal (Oct. 1902) by Sir Oliver Lodge. In my own 
mind that paper stands out prominently, though I may perhaps 
be using it in a sense not altogether intended by its author’. 
The same thing might possibly be said of Dr Robinson, who 
quotes the paper, and with whose somewhat extended application 
of the principles involved in it I entirely sympathize. I will 

1 Although it seems right to say this, I have, on the other hand, no reason to think 


that the use of which I am speaking would be unwelcome, 
VOL, VII. N 


description of the Servant of Jehovah in Isaiah lii-liii. We are 
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venture to go back for a moment to the point at which this paper 
struck into the discussion. 

There was an eloquent passage in which the late Prof Tyndall 
combined, as he was wont, his Alpine experiences with his 
scientific knowledge. 


‘ The principle af the conservation of energy] teaches us that 
the Italian wind, gliding over the crest of the Matterhorn, is as 
firmly ruled as the earth in its orbital revolution round the sun ; 
and that the fall of its vapour into clouds is exactly as much 
a matter of necessity as the return of the seasons. The dis- 
persion, therefore, of the slightest mist, by the special volition of 
the Eternal, would be as much a miracle as the rolling of the 
Rhone over the Grimsel precipices, down the valley of Hasli to 
Meyringen and Brientz. . .. Without the disturbance of a natural 
law, quite as serious as the stoppage of an eclipse, or the rolling 
of the river Niagara up the Falls, no act of humiliation, individual 
or national, could prevent one shower from heaven, or deflect 
towards us a single beam of the sun.’ 


Sir O. Lodge demurs to this, ‘even from the strictly scientific 
point of view’. 


‘ The law of the conservation of energy is needlessly dragged in 
when it has nothing really to do with it. We ourselves, for 
instance, though we have no power, nor hint of any power, to 
override the conservation of energy, are yet readily able, by a simple 
physical experiment, or by an engineering operation, to deflect 
a ray of light, or to dissipate a mist, or divert a.wind, or pump 
water uphill; and further objections may be made to the form of 
the statement, notably to the word “ therefore” as used to connect 
propositions entirely different in their terms.’ (H. ¥. i. 50.) 


A little further on the same writer observes, with that pointed 


simplicity which is characteristic of arguments that are really 
decisive, that Prayer for rain 


‘need involve no greater interference with the order of nature 
than is implied in a request to a gardener to water the garden’. 


We naturally ask ourselves why it was that anything so obvious 
did not occur to us in this form before. Of course it does not 
follow at once that Prayer for rain is right, or that it will 
necessarily be answered. All that really follows is the removal 
of what I have called the ‘ bugbear ’ that Prayer for rain involves 
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a gigantic interference with the order of Nature. The interference 
need be no greater, except in scale, than that involved in the 
most ordinary use of a watering-pot. The larger question, which 
remains in the background, whether anything is ever accomplished 
by direct divine volition, is one that the humblest Christian can 
answer for himself on the basis of his own experience. He knows 
full well that prayers of his without number have been directly 
and immediately answered. 

There will still be room for discussion—what sort of prayers 
are endorsed by this experience and what are not. The essayist 
is doubtless right in saying that we shall hear no more of the 
proposal to establish a hospital for the testing of the effect of 
prayer by experiment. A Bible-reading person would call that 
a ‘tempting of God’, on which he would look with horror. But 
there is nothing to prevent us, in the silence of our own closets, 
from observing what kinds of prayer are answered more unam- 
biguously than others, or from conforming our own practice to the 
result of this examination. 

The essay contains many wise remarks to this general effect. 


And it also contains (p. 299) some interesting speculation as to 
the method by which it may perhaps in the future be discovered 
that prayers are answered. 


III. 


I have already said that the triad of essays that may be 
connected with the New Testament is, with the philosophic and 
scientific triad, and with the essay last mentioned, the most 
permanently valuable part of the book. Perhaps there is a little 
more overlapping than might have been necessary. But, as this 
is on important points like the Resurrection, it need not be 
regretted. Neither need we regret the little difference of style and 
mode of treatment which marks off No. XI from Nos. VIII and 
X. The excellence of these two essays lies partly in their definite 
and concrete character. In No. XI the concreteness might 
perhaps have been still further increased with advantage, but it 
comes in as a rule in another way. 

The first essay of the triad (VIII) is on the subject of Miracles. 
To one who only skimmed the outline of the argument prefixed 
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to the essay, it might hardly do itself justice. I might at least 
myself have been tempted to describe that outline as rather more 
commonplace than it need have been. I cannot help thinking 
that time is wasted in discussing before the fact what amount of 
evidence will justify us in accepting the miraculous. There is no 
quantity known to arithmetic or algebra by which that amount 
can be measured. It seems to me more to the purpose to point 
out that we do as a matter of fact possess the evidence of one— 
St Paul—who undoubtedly believed himself to have worked 
miracles, and who testifies with undeniable good faith to the fact 
that miracles were worked around him. That ought to be a fixed 
datum in the discussion. 

Another small criticism that I might make would be—that it 
might have been well to keep more distinct from each other the 
conception in the minds of those on whom we rely for the 
evidence bearing on miracles,and the conception present to our own 
minds now. The definition of Miracle as ‘an extremely wonder- 
ful event waiting to be fitted into its place in the order of Nature’ 
is excellent in its way, but it is entirely modern. It would not 
be true to say that the ancients had xo idea of fitting miracle 
into its place in the order of Nature ; but it would probably be 
true to say that the writers of the first century with whom we 
are most concerned had no thought of any such thing. This 
does, perhaps, in some places affect the course of the argument ; 
and it is desirable that it should be consciously kept in view from 
the first. 

With these slight exceptions, I have nothing to say that is not 
praise. The strong point of the essay is in its thoughtful remarks 
on points of detail. 

Dr Chase (in essay X, ‘ The Gospels in the Light of Historical 
Criticism ’) has much in common with Dr Murray. In particular, 
he shares with him the great merit of conveying the impression 
that his work is always at first-hand. He writes with his eye 
directly upon the object. And he brings to bear a sober, 
weighty, even-handed judgement. I have read this essay with 
a strong feeling (in the main) of sympathy and agreement—of 
sympathy and agreement even where I am conscious that what 
Dr Chase says, as well as what I should myself be able to say, 
is something short of convincing. I suppose that the feeling 
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of race, and of like environment, has a good deal to do with it. 
I can quite understand that a Continental scholar, even with 
similar predilections, would sum up differently. Still, I cannot 
but rejoice that Dr Chase’s summing up should take the form it 
does. From an educational point of view, his essay is just what 
I should like to see put into the hands of a student, especially 
a more advanced student, who is to investigate for himself. 

A notable point about Dr Chase is his candour. There are 
many things that are commonly slurred over, but which he does 
not slur over. He discusses these just as one would wish them 
discussed, not hastily putting a new patch on to the old garment, 
but feeling his way towards the interweaving of new and old. 
That which is not itself absolutely final and satisfying, may yet 
be a step towards it. Dr Chase does not write like one in 
a hurry, and this wise suspense of judgement I can only 
commend. 

A writer of this type will naturally have some individualisms ; 
and, naturally, there will be some of these that will not command 
every one’s assent. The point on which perhaps I should be 
most inclined to part company myself is the peculiar theory that 
the Acts, although it was doubtless published after the Third 
Gospel, was really planned and composed before it. I agree 
cordially that St Luke himself was probably the author of both 
works. It is as common for English scholars to assume this as 
it is for scholars on the Continent to assume the opposite. So 
far, I can side with my countryman; and I can also join with 
him in the belief that the two years’ stay at Caesarea (Acts 
xxiv 27) was a probable occasion on which some at least of the 
materials for both treatises were collected. But I am unable to 
go with the rest of Dr Chase’s construction on p. 380f. I 
greatly doubt if St Paul ever suggested to his companion ‘ the 
task of telling in outline the story of his apostolate’. I question 
whether the Apostle ever wished his own biography to be written 
as his biography. I do not think that we can generalize from 
the first chapter of Galatians. The Apostle was too intent on 
preaching the Gospel to care to dwell on his own past where 
there was no special necessity for doing so. I suspect that the 
historical interest, strictly so called, hardly began to arise before 
the beginning of the sixties. I am aware that this is only 
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speculation ; and I do not give it for more; but it is the view 
that I am inclined to prefer. 


Dr Mason’s essay (XI, ‘ Christ in the New Testament’) has 
a special quality of style. I hope that readers will observe the 
skill with which a great amount of close exegesis is woven into 
the main texture of the essay, without any parade of learning. 
Not only is the exegesis close, but the result of it is handled 
with such dexterity of expression that the essay almost amounts 
to a paraphrase, especially of the Gospels, ‘in modern speech ’— 
and not only in modern speech but in very elegant and finished 
speech. I am inclined to think that this is the most distinctive 
feature in the essay. 

With the main lines of Dr Mason’s criticism I am quite agreed. 
But, once again, I am agreed as an Englishman. It is the 
common ground on which so many of us stand. I think, how- 
ever, that Dr Mason passes rather too lightly over some points 
that are sure to be challenged—indeed, that ave challenged in 
books more or less widely circulated. Instances occur (e. g.) on 
PP. 432, 437, 438. I am afraid that Dr Mason is rather too 
optimistic and takes too much for granted. It would have 
strengthened his essay if he had shewn rather more signs of 
having considered objections. This is where Dr Chase gains in 
weight and authority. 

It will not be expected that I should always be able to follow 
the exegesis. I should not be sorry if I could have done so in 
the case of the note on p. 449; but I cannot get Dr Mason’s 
sense out of the (corrected) Greek. What of mdadw ? 


IV. 


The two essays that come next (XII, ‘ Christ in History’, and 
XIII, ‘ The ethical significance of Christian doctrines’) have been 
already described as subsidiary to those which have gone before. 
The object of the first (by Mr Foakes-Jackson) is to shew how 
the verdict of history confirms the New Testament witness to 
Christ ; and the object of the second (by Mr Bethune-Baker) is 
to vindicate the place of doctrine by bringing out its intellectual 
necessity and its moral value. 
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The first essay is of a type that I am as a rule inclined to 
deprecate (see ¥. 7. S. iv 10 ff), which resolves itself into a 
rapid excursion over the whole field of Christian history. In 
such a hurried career it is difficult to say anything of permanent 
value. I must confess too that at first I was not impressed very 
favourably. To appeal to the early Gnostics, and then to the 
Apologists, with hardly even an allusion to the abundant material 
contained in the Apostolic Fathers, who from their mere position 
in time could not fail to be specially valuable, did not seem to 
me hopeful. But I gladly confess that the essay improved, and 
became quite as pointed as it could be expected to be, as it 
went on. 

The questions that I should be disposed to ask with regard 
to the essay on Doctrine are, (1) whether it might not have been 
rather more concise—the author has command of such an 
easy and graceful pen that it is apt to carry him away; and 
(2) whether it would not have gained by the concreteness which 
(to my mind) forms such an admirable feature in Nos. VIII 
and X. 


I should also have to make the same criticism of this essay 
as of No. XI, that it takes too much for granted ; the writer does 
not ask himself so constantly as he ought, Is this that Iam saying 
wholly and absolutely true? 

For instance, the leading idea of the essay is expressed on 
p- 538. It is summed up in the words :-— 


‘ He based—the historical Jesus of the earliest tradition based— 
all His ethical teaching on Himself.’ 


But then we are confronted with Harnack’s famous thesis :— 


‘ The Gospel, as Jesus proclaimed it, has to do with the Father 
only and not with the Son.’ (What is Christianity ? p. 144.) 


I am more inclined to agree with Mr Bethune-Baker than with 
Harnack. Still I cannot but feel that his way of stating the case 
is too absolute ; it needs examining, qualifying, and guarding— 
more especially the phrase as to the ‘earliest tradition ’. 

The essay has many good ideas scattered up and down, and 
I can quite believe that an intelligent survey of the whole position 
lies behind it. But the phrase that occurs to me in regard to it is 
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that it is somewhat discursive. I cannot help thinking that it 
might have been better still than it is, if it had cost a greater and 
more concentrated effort to write it at all. 


The concluding essay of the book is felicitously assigned 
to the Master of Trinity. The real function of this essay is, 
I conceive, not so much to forge a link in the chain of logic or to 
add a course to the edifice of learning, as to make the book end 
upon the right note. And for that purpose, such a gift as the - 
Master’s was peculiarly appropriate. A right instinct has guided 
his treatment of the subject committed to him (‘The Christian 
Ideal and the Christian Hope’). He appears to have taken it up 
in the first instance rather as an outlying branch of apologetics, 
but he found that the subject did not lend itself easily to this, 
whereas it did lend itself to an expression of faith. 

Dr Butler does well to emphasize the religious side of his 
subject. My only question would be whether he emphasizes 
it quite enough at its central point. The true ground—at least 
the supreme ground—of the Christian Hope is in that piercing 
word, ‘God is not the God of the dead, but of the living.’ Round 
that word as a centre are grouped a number of other words that 
are also piercing. They assure us that the world of being is not 
exhausted by the world of sight. Their function is not limited 
to the light which they throw on the state of the happy dead. 
They make us aware that there are many things besides for which 
perhaps we have no place in our everyday philosophy. 


To sum up. We must not expect in the Cambridge Essays 
exactly the kind of newness that was found in Essays and Reviews 
and in Lux Mundi. Neither must we expect exactly the kind 
of corporate feeling that was specially characteristic of Lux 
Mundi, The book in no sense inaugurates a movement. There 
is really, I venture to think, no movement that needs to be: 
inaugurated. All that is wanted is that we should go on. 
steadily and progressively as we are. And that is where the 
Cambridge book seems to me to be so admirable. With the 
exception of a single essay—and that not really representative 
of Cambridge—it gives every promise both of steadiness and of 
progressiveness. 
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I should be inclined to say of the volume as a whole that it 
was eminently educational. Here again there is but one exception 
in a higher degree, and one or two more perhaps in a lower. 
And the fact that there are just these few and on the whole 
slight exceptions, suggests to me the remark with which I will 
close. Accumulating experience seems to shew that what is most 
wanted in these joint volumes is some means of securing the 
maintenance of a more even level—a level of soundness in 
substance as well as of style. How this might best be done is 
a further question—whether by strengthening the hands of the 
editor, or arranging for thorough and searching discussion among 
the contributors before the volume goes out into the world. 
I am inclined to think that the latter method would be more 
effective. And, although the process would no doubt be rather 
delicate, and although it would add to the responsibility of 
contributors, I still believe that it might be done. After all, it is 
well to have one’s weak places brought out, and one’s defects 
made good, before publication rather than after. 


W. SANDAY. 
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‘IN THE NAME,’ 


IN the last number? of this JOURNAL attention has been drawn 
to our Lord’s command to baptize, as it is recorded in the 
closing verses of St Matthew’s Gospel. The authenticity of the 
clause Bamri(ovres avrods els rd dvopa tov marpds Tov viod 
tov aylov mvetvparos has been ably and, as it seems to me, adequately 
defended against the suspicion cast upon it by reason of certain 
textual phenomena recently observed in the writings of Eusebius 
and some other authors. At the same time a new rendering of 
the familiar words has been offered to us, as conveying more 
precisely the spiritual significance of the rite which they enjoin. 
The new version is this: ‘ Immersing them into the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ In developing 
this part of his essay the writer cites and challenges a closely 
compressed statement in an article of mine in a Bible Dictionary, 
and therefore it is probable that both he and others will expect 
that I should offer some reply. It would be the easiest course, 
and perhaps from the controversial point of view the most 
effective, to examine in detail the arguments by which Dr 
Chase supports the new interpretation, which is in manifest 
conflict with the traditional rendering which I believe to be 
correct. In this way the ground might be cleared for a fuller 
statement of my own view, together with a consideration of the 
objections alleged against it. But in the interval between the 
writing of his article and its publication, the Norrisian Professor 
has been summoned to leave his chair for a higher office in the 
Church; and it would be ungracious in any one, and above 
all in a personal friend, to meet a challenge written in other 
circumstances by a counter-challenge, even though it were equally 
courteous and friendly, at a time when new responsibilities must 
naturally preclude the possibility of a careful reply. The 


1 This was written in September, 1905. 
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question, however, of the true rendering and interpretation of 
these solemn words is of so great importance, that I feel bound 
to take this opportunity of stating the argument in favour of the 
current version in a more adequate form than was possible in 
the brief summary to which reference has been made. I hope 
that I may succeed in doing this without the appearance of 
a controversial method, even though alternative views may 
demand a passing consideration. 

The summarized argument in the article on ‘ Baptism’ in the 
Encyclopaedia Biblica is so short that I may be allowed to repeat 
it here as the starting-point of my discussion. 


In the Name, not ‘into the name’, Although é<is is the preposition 
most frequently used, we find év in Acts ii 38, x 48; and the inter- 
changeability of the two prepositions in late Greek may be plentifully 
illustrated from the N.T. Moreover, the expression is a Hebraism ; 
cp. év évépare xupiov Matt. xxi 9 (=Ps. cxviii 26 so in the 
baptismal formula of Matt. xxviii 19 the Syriac version has pas (Lat. ix 
nomine). 


The argument here summarized is twofold: it is based, first, 
on the meaning of the Greek preposition in such a connexion ; 
and secondly, on the recognition that we are here dealing with 
a Semitic idiom and not with a native Greek idea. Each of 
these points will need to be developed presently; but they 
cannot be satisfactorily dealt with until we have first considered 
the meaning and usage of the verb Bamri(ew. 

No one will question the use in general Greek literature of 
BanriCev in the sense of ‘to dip’ or ‘to immerse’, followed by 
either els or év of the element of immersion. Here, however, 
we are concerned solely with the use of the word in connexion 
with religious rites. Already in some of the later books of the 
Septuagint we find it employed of cleansing by water, and in the 
special sense of ceremonial purification. When we come to the 
New Testament we find that it has no other than a ceremonial 
sense or a sense derived by metaphor from the commonly 
received ceremonial sense. The Judaism of our Lord’s day had 
its Bamricpovs mornplwy Kat Kat yadxiwy (Mark vii 4); that 
is to say, ceremonial washings of vessels. In this use of Bamriopds 
the notion of immersion has practically disappeared before that 
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of ritual cleansing ; and even if we do not accept the additional 
item xal xAwév, which in some MSS is appended to the list, yet 
the gloss testifies to a sense of Bamrioucs incompatible with actual . 
immersion. If in the same context we prefer to read xal am 
dyopas éay ph pavticowvra oix rejecting the alternative 
Banricwvra, yet the existence of the alternative once again 
illustrates the change which had passed over the meaning of 
Banrlfev. In St Luke’s Gospel we find a still more striking 
example of this change, in a passage in which the passive of 
the verb is used to express the ordinary hand-washing pre- 
paratory to a meal. The Pharisee who invited our Lord to his 
table Sti ob mpGrov éBanricbn mpd dpicrov (Luke xi 
38). Such a sentence could not have been written until the 
verb Bazmrifew had ceased in common parlance to connote 
immersion ; until, in other words, the idea of ceremonial ablution 
had become paramount. 

This use of the word by the first Christian writers in their 
description of Jewish observances is very instructive. For the 
ceremony of baptism, or the symbolic purification by water 
as a release from moral or ritual pollution, was not originated 
by Christianity. Even John’s baptism, which was the immediate 
antecedent of the Christian institution, was not new in its idea, 
but only in its application. The Jews had baptized their 
proselytes; John had baptized the Jews themselves, and had 
lifted baptism out of the region of distinctions between ritual 
cleanness and defilement and made it the symbol of release from 
moral guilt. Yet the word used both for John’s baptism and 
for the yet loftier rite of Christian initiation was a word borrowed 
from Jewish religious usage, a word which a Christian could 
still use to express the ritual cleansings of contemporary Judaism. 
In the light of this fact it seems to me that we cannot securely 
argue from the employment of the word Bamrifev that even 
John practised baptism by the method of complete immersion. 
It is possible that he did so; it is also possible that water was 
poured over the penitent as he stood in the stream: the word 
Banri¢ew does not help to decide between these alternatives ; for 
‘washing’ or ‘cleansing’, and not ‘immersion’, was the idea 
which it of necessity suggested to the writers of our narratives 
of his mission. I do not wish to deny that John’s baptism was 
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a baptism by complete immersion, or that the early Christians 
may have commonly used a like ceremony. I only desire to 
make it clear that the word famri¢ew, while perfectly appropriate 
to such a method, did not at that time of itself suggest immer- 
sion, but was equally applicable to more partial washings of 
a ceremonial nature. 

I maintain, therefore, that in the language of the Gospels, 
and, I may add, in New Testament usage generally, Bamrifew 
has lost its earlier signification of ‘dipping’ or ‘immersing ’— 
a signification which still naturally attaches to the cognate verb 
Bdnrew'—and has acquired the new religious signification of 
‘ceremonially cleansing by water’. In a few passages a further 
developement may be noted, when the word is metaphorically 
used of ‘cleansing by the Spirit’ or ‘by fire’: in these cases it 
would seem obvious that the idea of ‘immersion’ has entirely 
disappeared. 

If my contention is a true one, it will result that Bamri¢ey, as 
meaning ‘to cleanse ceremonially by water’, cannot ordinarily 
be followed by the preposition «ls in the sense of ‘into’. John 
the Baptist is spoken of as baptizing «ls Agpeow dGpapriéy: but in 
this phrase the preposition denotes the end in view, ‘ for remission 
of sins’. In Marki 9 we find the words ¢SamrioOn els tov lopddvnv. 
We have here an example of the interchangeability of the 
prepositions els and év, which is a common phenomenon of 
the later Greek*. The same writer a few verses before (Mark i 5) 
has written im’ aitod év ro “lopddvn In either 
case the meaning is ‘ baptized in Jordan’. In Acts xix 3 St Paul 
asks the question Els ri otv éBanric@nre; and received the answer 
Eis 7d “lwdvov Bdnricya. It is most natural to suppose that the 


1 Luke xvi 24 fva Bdyy 7d tod adrod, John xiii 26 Bayas 7d 
Rev. xix 13 iudriov BeBappévoy aipati. 

2 I need hardly undertake the defence of the phrase ‘the interchangeability of 
the prepositions in late Greek’. At one time év with the dative was very commonly 
used after verbs of motion, and els with the accusative after verbs of rest. In 
modern Greek éy has disappeared except in a few privileged phrases, and els with 
the accusative has taken its place. For the illustration of this interchange in the 
N.T. I may refer to Blass Grammatik des NTlichen Griechisch pp. 119 ff, 127 
(§ 39, 3£; § 41). See also a passing dictum of Field Notes on N. T. Translation 
p- 5 (Matt. v 22), ‘since «ls is perpetually interchanged with év’: he cites in 
a footnote Matt. v 35 (ui) dudom) éy TH yp. . . unre els ‘IepooddAvya, and Luke iv 44 
“He preached in the synagogues (els rds a.)’. 
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preposition has the same meaning in the question as in the 
answer, and to render it by the word ‘ unto’. 

But while Christian baptism, like that of the Baptist, started 
with the conception of the washing away of the sins of the past, 
it superadded a further conception which was wholly its own. 
It had a positive as well as a negative result. The cancelling of 
the past was the prelude to a higher life. Baptism, in words 
which are familiar to us all, was not only ‘a death unto sin’, but 
also ‘a new birth unto righteousness’. Moreover, it was from the 
outset ordained as the method of enrolling disciples. This is 
plain from the context of the words which we are at present 
discussing : wopev0dvres pabnrevoare ra 
avrovs x.r.A4. Thus Christian baptism added to the conception 
of purification from past sins the idea of initiation into a society 
or fellowship, based on discipleship to Christ. Hence it became 
possible to speak of a person as ‘baptized into’ the Christian 
society or fellowship: in other words, as ‘entered by baptism 
into’ that society. A parallel example of a modification of 
phraseology is offered by the curious English phrase ‘to be 
sworn in’; that is, to be ‘entered by oath’ as the member of 
an organization. It is not the act considered in itself, but the 
act considered in its result, whether of privilege or of obligation, 
that produces in either case the unexpected phraseological 
combination. When Christian baptism is viewed, not merely 
in its primary signification of a cleansing from sin by a ceremonial 
washing with water, but also, and specially, as the rite of initiation 
into the society of Christian discipleship, then the verb Bamrigew 
has gained a further meaning which enables it to avail itself 
of new constructions, as for example in the important phrase 
els cGpa mavres 

We have accordingly traced a series of stages in the history of 
the word Banri :— 


(1) ‘to dip’ or ‘immerse’ ; (and, metaphorically, in such phrases 
as ‘to drown in misery’, ‘to overwhelm in ruin’) ; 


(2) as a religious term, ‘to cleanse ceremonially by water’, the 
idea of ‘immersion’ passing into the background, and then 
disappearing altogether, so that in New Testament times the 
word can be used of the ritual washing of the hands as practised 
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by the later Judaism; (also, metaphorically, to express ‘ cleansing 
by the Spirit’ and ‘ by fire’); 

(3) of the Christian sacrament of baptism, which is not only 
a cleansing by water from past sins, but also a rite of initiation 
into the Christian society; so that it is possible to speak of 
a person as having been ‘baptized into’ the one Body of Christ, 
and further, as we shall see presently, ‘ baptized into’ Christ. 


We may now pass on to consider the meaning of St Matthew’s 
phrase BamriCorres avrovs els rd Following the recog- 
nized principle that the interpretation of a writer should first be 
sought in his use of language in other passages of his own writing, 
we begin by asking what constructions St Matthew employs to 
express the idea of ‘in the name’. 

First, we observe that the common phrase év r@ dydyant and 

the less usual phrase ént r@ dvdyar: are not used by this author, 
except in passages which he has embodied from the works of 
other writers’. 
” Next, we find in Matt. vii 22, in a passage which has a partial 
resemblance to Luke xiii 25, the following words which are 
peculiar to St Matthew: ob dvdpatt empopnred- 
caper, kal o@ kal To o@ dvdpart 
dvvapers ToAAaS With the verb mpognrevew we should 
certainly have expected the construction év r@ évéuatt, corre- 
sponding with the Hebrew 0¥2*. With the other clauses we 
may compare Mark ix 38f, twa 
ds ddvapw dvdpari pov, and 
other similar passages. In all three clauses St Matthew prefers 
the construction r@ o@ dvdpart. We may compare his quotation 
(xii 21) of Isaiah xlii 4 in the form kal r@ dvdpatt abrod eOvy 
Amodow (LXX én rp dvduart). 

Lastly, there are three passages, all peculiar to St Matthew, 
which contain the phrase «ls (rd) dvoya. 


(1) Matt. x 41 f,‘O els mpopyrov 


1 Thus év évéyart Kupiov in Matt. xxi 9 is from Mark xi 9, and in Matt. xxiii 39 it 
is from the source used also in Luke xiii 35: éat 7q@ dvéyari pov in Matt. xviii 5 is 
from Mark ix 37, and in Matt. xxiv 5 it is from Mark xiii 6. 

2 In Westcott & Hort’s edition the words are regarded as based on Jer. xiv 14, 
xxvii 15. 
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mpopyrov kal dexduevos els dvoua dixalov 
dexalov Ajpwera’ Kal ds ay Eva pixpGv 
Woxpod pdvor els dvoua pabyrod, duty spiv, od pi) rov 
avrod. Here we can hardly translate els Svoya mpopyrov 
and els dvoua dcxatov otherwise than ‘in the name of a prophet’ 
and ‘in the name of a righteous man’. And we are confirmed 
in so rendering the words when we observe that the remainder 
of the passage appears to be an adaptation of Mark ix 41, ds ydp 
av orion év dvdpart éoréd, duty 
Aéyw ob ph rdv airod. It would seem 
that St Matthew preferred the simpler phrase ‘in the name of 
a disciple’ to St Mark’s phrase ‘in the name that ye are Christ’s’; 
and also that he preferred to say els évoya rather than éy dvdyart. 


(2) Matt. xviii 20, ob ydp elow rpeis cvvnypévor els Td 
dvopa, éxet elut év péow adrév. With the former example of 
St Matthew’s usage before us, we need feel no hesitation in 
accepting the familiar rendering of these words, ‘where two 
or three are gathered together in my name’. 


(3) The third passage is that which is now under discussion, 
Matt. xxviii 20, els td dvoya tod marpds Kai Tod 
viod tov aylov mvevparos. Why should we not here also render 
els rd dvoua as‘in the name’? It must at least be admitted 
that there is a strong prima facie case in favour of this trans- 
lation}. 


' It has been suggested by more than one recent writer that the lost ending of 
St Mark's Gospel contained an account of our Lord’s promised meeting with His 
disciples in Galilee, and that this was the source whence St Matthew drew the 
great missionary charge and the command to baptize. If this be the case—and 
there is much to be said in its favour—we must nevertheless be on our guard 
against supposing that St Matthew would be likely to embody this final charge in 
the exact phraseology of St Mark. The analogy of the rest of his Gospel points to 
the probability that he would modify St Mark’s language considerably by the 
introduction of phrases of his own. As a matter of fact we find in these verses 
more than one expression which has a parallel in other passages which are peculiar 
to his Gospel. Thus the collocation éy ovpay@ xat ént -+yijs occurs in a peculiar 
portion of St Matthew’s version of the Lord’s Prayer (vi 10) ; and the phrase 
% ovvrédaa Tov aldvos is also peculiar to his Gospel. Supposing therefore that 
St Mark had recorded a command to baptize, whether in the triple Name or in the 
name of Christ, we may not assume that he would have used the construction «is 
70 évopa which is not found elsewhere in his Gospel : we should rather assume that 
he used the construction with év, and that St Matthew had here also preferred the 
alternative construction with «is. 
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' We find further support for the view that the two constructions, 
év r@ dvdpart and els td dvoya, are identical in meaning, when we 
turn to the Acts of the Apostles. The following four passages 
speak for themselves :— 

Acts ii 38, Meravoyoare, Exactos ipav To 
"Inood Xpiotod els dyaptiGy 

Acts viii 16, Mévoy els Td dvopa Tod 
xupiov *lnood. 

Acts x 48, Mpoctragey abrods év dvdpatt "Inood Xprorod 
Barrio 

Acts xix 5, ’Axotoavres els Tod Kupiov 

Here at any rate there can be no doubt that Bamri(ew eds rd 
is synonymous with Bamriew év dvdpart. 

We have one further example of Samrifey els rd dvoya in 
St Paul’s opening appeal to the Corinthian Church. The names 
of Paul, Apollos, Cephas, even of Christ Himself, had been used 
as the badges of party difference. Had the Christ then been 
broken into fragments? Had Paul taken His place on the cross, 
or as the Name of their baptism? M7 
ipav, 7) els Svopa TlavAov He was thankful that 
he himself had so seldom administered the rite—tva py tis etry 
els 7d Svopa (1 Cor. i 13 ff). In reading the 
earlier verses of this chapter it is impossible not to observe 
the frequency of the Apostle’s references to our Lord, and the 
accumulation of His titles. In vv. 1-9, besides "Incods Xpiords or 
"Inoods (three times) we have v. 2, émKxadov- 
TO dvoua Tod Kuplov év avtav 
kal jay, V. 3, “Incod v. 7, Thy Tov Kuplov 
Xprorod, v. 8, év Tod Kuplov judy 
9, &xAnOnre els xowwvlay Tod viod adirod Xpicrod rod xvplov 
jyav. This unusual iteration is explained when we read the next 
verse with its appeal for unity based on the sacred Name: 
TlapaxadG 82 ddeAdol, Tod dvdparos Tod Kuplov "Incod 
Xpwrov. The name of the Lord Jesus Christ was the symbol 
of their fellowship. This name, and not the name of Paul, was 
the name in which they had been baptized. 

If we may now be allowed to assume that there is no reason 


to reject on philological grounds the traditional rendering of 
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BanriCovres els as ‘ baptizing them in the name’, 
we may proceed to make some enquiry as to the theological 
significance of the relation thus indicated between baptism and 
the divine Name. 

First, let us observe certain passages in which the primary 
meaning of baptism, that of cleansing from the sin of the past, 
is predominant. In St Paul’s account of his conversion as given 
by St Luke in Acts xxii we read (v. 16), xal viv ri péddrets ; 
dvaotas Bdnricat dnddovoa tds duaprias cov 
7d dvoua avrov. Here is the simplest possible description of 
baptism, as a release from past guilt by means of a sacramental 
rite consisting of (2) ceremonial washing with water and (6) an 
invocation of the divine Name. It is instructive to compare 
with it 1 Cor. vi 11, cal raird rwes fre GAAa 
GAG edixasOnre tH tov xvplov "Incod 
xal mvedpar. tov Though the word 
baptism is not used, the rite is clearly referred to. It is 
a cleansing from past guilt and a consecration for the future— 
a hallowing in the holy Name. The same combination of 
cleansing and hallowing is expressed in Eph. v 25, ta airiy 
xabaploas dovtp@ Tod Baros éy fpjuart. The ‘word’ 
which is here brought into connexion with ‘the washing of 
water’ is, according to the most probable interpretation, the 
same confession or invocation of the divine Name to which 
reference is made in Rom. x 9, édv duodoyfons rd ev te 
orépart wou Sri kypioc incoyc (cf. 1 Cor. xii 3). It would seem 
as though from the earliest days baptism was accompanied by 
a confession of the Name on the part of the baptized as well as 
by an invocation of the Name on the part of the baptizer. The 
interrogatory creed and the triple formula of baptism still 
represent to us at the present day this twofold conjunction of 
the Name with the symbolic cleansing by water. 

The relation thus established between the baptized person and 
the name of the Lord Jesus brought with it a permanent 
obligation. He had confessed a new Master; he had been 
admitted a disciple ‘in His name’. With the privileges of 
discipleship he had accepted also its responsibilities: he was 
to do all things henceforth ‘in His name’: aay dri day torre év 
Ady@ ev Epyy, mavta dvdpatt xvptov (Col. iii 17). 
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Here there is a simple and perfectly intelligible explanation, 
derived from the New Testament itself, of the expression ‘baptized 
in the name of the Lord Jesus’. There is nothing subtle or 
abstruse in this interpretation ; and whatever further meaning we 
may be justified in finding in the phrase, this at least must not be 
excluded or neglected. 


When, however, we return to the fuller formula of St Matthew’s 
Gospel, we are bound to recognize the fact that Western Christen- 
dom has seen in the command to baptize ‘in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost’ a solemn author- 
ization of the Church to act in the divine Name in conferring the 
sacrament of baptism. On the analogy of baptism she has em- 
ployed the same words in connexion with other sacred acts, such 
as the conferring of holy orders and of absolution. The sense in 
which she has used them cannot be more vividly explained than 
by recalling our own formula of absolution in the Order for the 
Visitation of the Sick: ‘Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left 
power to his Church to absolve all sinners who truly repent and 
believe in him, of his great mercy forgive thee thine offences : 
And by his authority committed to me, I absolve thee from all 
thy sins, In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.’ Are we right, if we exclude from the scope of 
Matt. xxviii 19 the similar meaning with which the Church has 
been accustomed to say, ‘I baptize thee in the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost’? 

The command to baptize in St Matthew’s Gospel is made to 
rest on the fact that ‘all power (or authority) in heaven and on 
earth’ has been committed to the Risen Lord. On this ground 
is based the great commission to make disciples by baptism, and 
to teach them to observe the commands of Him who thus becomes 
their recognized Lord. The supreme authority of the Risen 
Christ is the authorization of His Church to act in the Name of 
the Supreme, who is now fully manifested, or soon to be fully 
manifested, as the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost: and 
ever behind them in their exercise of this delegated authority, in 
their use of the Supreme Name, is the promised presence of the 
Lord Himself. Read in their context, then, the words may fairly 
be held to justify the use which has so commonly been made of 
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them, as connoting the fullest authority in the performance of 
the most sacred acts 7. 

Moreover, not only do the words ‘in the Name’, when thus 
employed, suggest that the user of the divine Name is in some 
way a representative of the divine Being whose Name he is per- 
mitted to use: they have also, or at least in the early days they 
undoubtedly had, a further significance. The Name of God 
among the Jews was a thing of dread, an instrument of awful 
power. That such divine power could be brought into play by 
the use of the Name of the Lord Jesus was clearly the belief of 
the early Christians. We need not go beyond the Acts of the 
Apostles for ample evidence of this. St Peter says to the lame 
man, ‘In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk’: and he 
explains to the multitude that ‘ His name hath strengthened’ the 
man (éorepéwoey td adrod). Later, when he is asked ‘In 
what power or in what name did ye this?’ he replies that it 
was ‘in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth’, and he adds the 
familiar words, yap dvopda éorw érepoy Tov odpavdy Td dedo- 
pévov év det In the issue their adversaries 
can do no more than charge them with threatenings pnxért Aadeiv 
r@ dvdpatt pndevi The power of the Name 
they cannot deny; all they can hope is that they may deter 
them from uttering it: xat xaAévavtes abirovs 
Bh PbeyyeoOar pnde diddonew dvdpati tod Inco}, When on 
a subsequent occasion they were beaten for their disobedience, 
and again commanded pi) Aadeiv ro dvduart rod (v 40 f), 
they departed rejoicing ‘that they had been counted worthy ‘to 
suffer dishonour on behalf of the Name’ (imép rod dvdparos 
aripac Ojjvat). 

An equally striking illustration of this mode of thought is to 
be seen in Acts xix 13 ff. Certain Jews at Ephesus, discovering 
the virtue which the Christians found in the Name of the Lord 
Jesus, attempted to use it in their own exorcisms: éneyelpnoay... 


? The Jew was familiar with the thought of the setting of the divine Name upon 
persons for their hallowing or benediction. The words of the Aaronic blessing in 
Num. vi are followed by the command: ‘And they shall put my name upon the 
children of Israel, and I will bless them’. This conception permanently survives 
in the solemn enunciation of the Threefold Name in the liturgical benediction, 
‘ The blessing of God Almighty, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost...’ 
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évopacew emt rovs éxovras Ta Tredpara Ta Td dvopa Tov Kupiov 
*Inood, A€yovres rov dv xnptooe. This 
unauthorized use of the Name was attended by condign punish- 
ment. Both Jews and Greeks were struck with terror when they 
heard of the event ; and the result is described in the significant 
words, xal éueyadtrero 7d dvoua Tod Kupiov Inaov. 

These examples are enough to shew that, according to the 
conceptions which prevailed in the earliest times, those who were 
authorized to use ‘the Name’ were regarded as having at their 
disposal the supernatural power of the Being whom they so named. 
The idea was easily capable of abuse in the direction of magical 
superstition ; but we must not on that account hastily discard it. 
It was part of the inheritance which early Christianity received 
from Judaism; and we need to recognize the truth that underlies 
it, if we are to understand the full value of the expression with 
which we are at present concerned. 


To sum up the results which we have now reached: (1) A con- 
fession of faith in the Name was a preliminary of baptism: 
an invocation of the Name was an essential part of the ceremony. 
The baptized person accepted a new Master: he received re- 
mission of sins through His Name: he was ‘ washed, sanctified, 
justified’ in His Name: he was henceforth to ‘do all things’ 
in His Name. This is a plain statement in New Testament 
language, of the relation established between the baptized person 
and the Name in which he was baptized?. 

But (2) a consideration of the context of the baptismal com- 
mission in Matt. xxviii 19, and also of the conceptions which 
Jewish thought had come to attach to the use of the divine 
Name (conceptions shared by early Christian teachers), seems 
to urge us a step further. In pursuance of the commission to 

1 As regards the relation established between the baptized person and the divine 
Name, we may add that according to Hebrew ideas the invocation of the divine 
Name by a person on his own behalf, or by another for him, involved the twofold 
result, (1) that he was thereby placed under the divine protection, and (2) that he 
received a divine consecration which brought with it a perpetual obligation. While 
on the one hand the Name of God was his defence, on the other hand he incurred 
the gravest responsibility if by his action the Name of God was brought into 
contempt. This latter idea finds illustration when St James, speaking of the rich 
men in the Christian congregation, says: ov« abrot BAagpnpovow 7d Kaddv dvoya rd 
tp’ ipas ; 
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make disciples by baptizing in the Threefold Name, the bap- 
tizer acted authoritatively in that Name: he had a right to 
invoke the Name, and to bring into play the power which 
accompanied the naming of the Name. This thought is not 
exclusive of the former: it comes naturally into view when we 
regard the act from the point of view of the baptizer, as before 
we regarded it from the point of view of the baptized. 

It may well be that with these suggestions we have not yet 
exhausted the meaning of the great words which we have been 
considering ; but enough, I hope, has been said to shew that 
what appears to be the most natural translation of the Greek 
is capable of reasonable and adequate interpretation, if we 
approach it in the light of the prevalent conceptions of the 
earliest age. 


There are a few examples in St Paul’s epistles of the con- 
struction Banrifev els which ought to be considered, however 
briefly, in this connexion, although the word évoua does not enter 
into the combination. 

In two important passages St Paul uses the expression Bamr- 
els Xpiordv. In Gal. iii 26 ff we read: [ldvres yap viol deod 
dia wictews ev Xpior@ Soot ydp els Xpiordv éBa- 
mrloOnre, évedicacbe’ "lovdaios oid “EAAny, Ex 
év Xpior@ The thought of this passage is closely 
parallel to that of 1 Cor. xii 12f: Ka@damep yap rd cépa & éorw 
kal péAn exer, mdvra ra TOD TOAAG dyTa ey 
éorw cGpa, obrws xal 6 xptords’ ydp évi mvedpari mavres 
els cGpa éBanricOnper, etre “lovdaior cire “EAAnves, elre 
dhedepot, kal mavres tv In each passage 
the Apostle contrasts with the diversity of their former conditions 
the unity of the one Man, the one Body, into which all alike had 
been introduced by their baptism. His language is peculiarly his 
own. He conceived of the unity of the Christian society under 
the figure of the human body. Sometimes he regarded Christ 
as the head of the body: sometimes again he considered the 
head and members together as ‘the Christ —Christ was more 
than any part, He was the whole of which Christians were the 
parts ; to be in the body was to be ‘in Christ’. This conception 
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underlies both these passages: baptism as the rite of initiation 
into the Christian society was at once the means of entry into 
the one Body and into Christ: the baptized were made members 
of the Christ, they were all one man in Christ. 

In Rom. vi 3f St Paul argues that Christians ‘have died to 
sin’: dyvocire els Xprordv els rdv 
Odvarov abrod ; ody did Tod Batri- 
oparos els Odvarov, va domep jyepOn Xprords ex vexpv rijs 
ddéns Tod marpds, cal év Kawdryntt (wns 
The thought of this passage is that union with Christ involves 
union with each condition into which Christ passed—death, 
burial, resurrection. Baptism, as the initial act of union with 
Christ or entry ‘into Christ’, is an entry ‘into His death’: it 
involves, as a consequence, burial with Christ and resurrection 
to a new life in Christ. A similar thought is reached by a 
different path in Col. ii 11f. In Christ we were circumcised 
with a spiritual circumcision—a kind of death, a putting off 
of the body—in the circumcision of Christ, in fact, in baptism, 
which was our death and burial-leading to our resurrection. 

Thus the expression ‘ baptized into Christ’ is to be interpreted 
as meaning introduced by baptism—the initial rite of Christian 
discipleship—into the relation which St Paul denotes by the 
words ‘in Christ’. If the Apostle is thinking of Christ as of 
Him who died and was buried and rose again for us, then 
to be baptized into Christ is to be baptized into His death with 
its consequences of burial and resurrection. If he is thinking 
of Christ as God’s New Man, then to be baptized into Christ 
is to be baptized into the one Body, the human unity constituted 
in Christ. When he is using such language, the primary sense 
of baptism as a cleansing by water from the sins of the past 
is not alluded to: he is thinking of baptism as the beginning 
of a new relation to Christ, he is considering its result and 
not the symbolism of its method. 

In 1 Cor. x 1 ff St Paul compares the Christian dispensation 
to the Mosaic, and finds analogies to the two great Christian 
sacraments in the history of Israel. To have been under the 
Cloud and to have passed through the Sea was a kind of baptism, 
uniting the Israelites with their leader Moses—zdvres eis rov 
Mevojy é¢Banricayvro. A spiritual meat and a spiritual drink 
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were also provided for them—the latter from a Rock which 
followed them as they journeyed through the desert : 7 wérpa 82 jv 
6 xptords. This is highly figurative language; but the phrase 
‘baptized into Moses’ offers no special difficulty when we regard 
it as formed upon the phrase which we have been considering, 
‘ baptized into Christ’. 

For the sake of completeness it has seemed necessary to refer 
to these Pauline phrases, although they bear no direct relation 
to the phrases Bamrifew els 1d dvoua, Banrifew dvdpart. 
They are concerned with the result of baptism, not with its 
method or process, ‘We must not argue from them as to the 
meaning of the preposition «ls in the baptismal commission as 
recorded by St Matthew. That must be interpreted, as we have 
seen, by St Matthew’s own usage and by the instances of «is rd 
évoya in the Acts of the Apostles. 


The result of this discussion, if its arguments be accepted, is to 
confirm the rendering of St Matthew’s words which has been 
given to them by every branch of the Christian Church which has 
had occasion to translate them into its own language. The 
persistent tradition of the Western Church which has rendered 
els rd Gvoua by in nomine was departed from by the eccentricity 
of Tertullian, whose acquaintance with Greek often led him to 
desert the current versions of his day and give independent trans- 
lations of New Testament passages: not only does he write ix 
nomen Patris, &c., but he even offers the paraphrase in Patrem 
et Filium et Spiritum sanctum. 1 am not aware of any other 
examples of this attempt at literalism: if there be any, they can 
but serve to emphasize the rule to which they are exceptions. 

I cannot leave this subject without emphasizing a warning 
which it suggests. It is an excellent illustration of the thesis 
that modern translators as well as modern critics must have 
regard to ancient tradition. It needs to be remembered that 
early versions were made by men whose practical object was 
simply to express in another language the sense of the Greek 
with which they were familiar in the common intercourse of daily 
life. These translators have no concern for grammar and its 
rules. In the syntax of a complicated sentence they easily come 
to grief; but they know well enough what is the phrase of one 
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language which corresponds to the phrase of another. Hence 
they are often what is called ‘ loose’; but as a rule they give the 
sense, especially where no obvious difficulty exists. They shew 
us what the Greek words meant to persons who spoke Greek of 
much the same type every day. 

The reason why our Authorised Version is so often right where 
the Revised Version has gone astray—as in the passage which 
we have been considering—is to be found in the neglect of this 
witness of tradition. To guard myself against the charge of 
presumption in this expression of a conviction which I have long 
held, I will call in evidence one of the acutest of living students 
of the Greek language. ‘When the Jacobean version was revised’, 
says Dr W. G. Rutherford !, ‘even more than when it was made, 
the character of New Testament Greek was ill understood. The 
Jacobean translators, depending like their predecessors largely 
upon Latin renderings, had too little Greek to form theories of 
interpretation. They had not contrived to convince themselves 
that the same Greek word, whatever its context, must invariably 
be rendered by the same English word. They had as little 
respect for Attic idiom as St Paul himself; nor were they 
tempted to mar their English by any perverse wish to twist it 
into conformity with idioms which may have once belonged to 
the Greek language, but need not on that account belong to the 
Greek of the New Testament, and certainly do not belong to 
English. ... The Greek of the New Testament may never be 
understood as classical Greek is understood—it contains too 
many alien elements,—but it has at least begun to be studied 
from the proper point of view. Even when the Jacobean version 
was revised many just conclusions, gravely affecting interpretation, 
had been established, although most of them seem to be ignored 
by the revisers, who in some places actually distort the meaning 
in defiance of these conclusions by translating in accordance with 
Attic idiom phrases that convey in later Greek a wholly different 
sense, the sense which the earlier translators in happy ignorance 
had recognized that the context demanded. Since the Revised 
Version was completed, great strides have been made in the 
knowledge of New Testament Greek. The observations of Viteau 


1 Epistle to the Romans Pref. pp. x ff. 
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and more especially of Blass have furnished a sound foundation 
for further research, and before scholars are done with this 
fascinating study they will extinguish many misconceptions and 
will succeed in demonstrating that, different as it is from classical 
Greek, the singular speech in which the oracles of God are 
enshrined has nevertheless a precision and a force of its own.’ 


J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 
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NICETA AND AMBROSIASTER. I. 


NOTHING so forcibly illustrates the supreme importance, in 
the history of Christian literature, of the century that intervened 
between the council of Nicaea and the council of Ephesus, 
as the number and interest of those who may be called the 
secondary writers of the period: and the Cambridge University 
Press has earned itself an honourable distinction by the pro- 
minence into which it has helped to recall, within these last few 
years, more than one half-forgotten commentator or historian. 
Mr Burkitt led the way in 1894 with his admirable edition of 
the Rules of the Donatist exegete Tyconius. Dom Butler’s 
Lausiac History of Palladius, commenced in 1898 and completed 
in 1904, was commended to the readers of the JOURNAL in 
a notice in the April number (¥.7.S. vi 321-355). And the two 
new publications which the reviewer has now to face, Mr Souter’s 
Study of Ambrosiaster and Dr Burn’s edition of the treatises and 
collected fragments of Niceta, deal with authors of the same half- 
century as Tyconius and Palladius, and with authors who, like 
Tyconius and Palladius, deserve to be better known than they 
have been, and, like them, will largely owe their recognition and 
reinstatement to the labours of their Cambridge editors. 


I, 

Dr Burn has already established a secure reputation amongst 
theological scholars by the excellent work which he has done on 
the history of the Western Creeds: and regarded as a contribution 
to a lost chapter of theological literature, his edition of the 
writings of Niceta' meets a real need and demands the ex- 
pression of a real gratitude. It is something to have brought 
together into a single volume a dozen treatises which lie scattered 
up and down the different tomes of the Latin Patrologia: it is 


_ | Niceta of Remesana: his Life and Works, By A. E. Burn, D.D., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Cambridge University Press, 1905. 
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something too to have found for most of them fresh manuscript 
authority: it is still more to have vindicated them beyond all 
reasonable doubt for Niceta of Remesiana against the rival 
claims of Nicetius, bishop of Tréves in the sixth century, and of 
Nicetas, bishop of Aquileia in the middle of the fifth. All this 
Dr Burn has done, and done well; but he would himself be 
the first to admit that his strength does not lie in the direction of 
pure scholarship, and it cannot be denied that the text of the 
present edition is very far from being final. 

Beyond even the other writers named above, Niceta may be 
said to have been re-discovered by the present generation. An- 
tiquity soon lost sight of him: the revival of historical studies at 
the Renaissance passed him by, and even the industry of the 
Benedictines of St Maur failed to disinter him from the oblivion 
of a thousand years. Of his personal history the only channel 
by which any knowledge has come down to us is his acquaintance 
with St Paulinus of Nola, who mentions him in one of his letters and 
addressed to him the seventeenth and part of the twenty-seventh of 
his Odes, All that we learn of his writings is contained in a few 
lines of the de Viris Illustribus of Gennadius of Marseilles and 
a single laudatory reference by Cassiodorus. Niceta’s lot was 
cast in the frontier province of Dacia, early overrun and absorbed 
by the barbarian invaders, so that the very name of his see-town 
soon faded out of memory: Remesiana passed, in the hands of 
scribes, into Romatiana and even into Rome, while. his own name 
was easily corrupted or confused into Nicetas, Nicetus, or Nicetius'. 

1 The curious form Niceta seems indubitably genuine. Not much stress can 
perhaps be laid on the evidence of Paulinus because of the exigencies of his metres 
—he uses both Niceta and Nicetes in the nominative: and the present text of 
Cassiodorus (when shall we have a critical edition of the de Institutione diuinarum 
litterarum ?) gives, for the genitive, Niceti. But one at least of the oldest MSS of 
Gennadius has the nominative Niceta; and the same form is preserved in a Munich 
ordo catechizandi of the ninth century, and in the Irish ber Hymnorum when 
attributing to Niceta the authorship of the Ze Deum, See Burn, pp. xxxiv, ci, 
137) 155, 156. 

One might perhaps compare the following instances from the Old Latin bible: 
‘Acha’ for ’Axa¢ (Cyprian Testimonia ii 9 [codd. A* L*) = Is, vii 10): ‘Iona’ for 
‘lavas (k in Matt. xii 40: Cypr. Test. ii 25 [codd. LX]): add ‘Iuda’ the patriarch 
for lovéas in a quasi-citation of Priscillian in Orosius’s Commonitorium § 2, where 


the only ancient MS reads ‘ tradidit . .. quod esset Ruben in capite Iuda in pectore 
Leui in corde’, 


. The modern Slavonic counterpart may be seen in the Montenegrin name 
Nikita. 
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But the same geographical situation which was fatal to his fame 
in the centuries that succeeded him constitutes part at any rate 
of his interest and attractiveness to ourselves. If in the second 
and third centuries Rome was the crucible in which the Greek and 
Latin elements in Christianity met and fused, we have to look 
elsewhere for the continuance of the process when the Roman 
Church had become wholly latinized. Even in southern Italy 
and Sicily the Greek element was perhaps not prominent until 
the conquests of Justinian. Conversely, Latin at Constantinople 
was the tongue rather of statesmen and lawyers than of theologians. 
It is in fact in the Illyrian and Dacian borderlands that we find, 
in the period of the great councils, the clearest traces of the 
inter-penetration of the Greek- and Latin-speaking churches. 
The basis of civilization in these regions was wholly Roman, and 
their language was Latin: but their political affinities, from the 
middle of the fourth century onwards, were so much with the 
Eastern court and the Eastern empire, that the influence of Greek 
theology made itself felt there more easily than in most other 
parts of the West. Niceta himself was definitely a Western 
churchman: his only travels, so far as we know them, were to 
Rome, he wrote only in Latin, and it is only Latins who cite him. 
But the authors whom he uses (and his literary dependence on 
his predecessors is one of the most interesting features of his 
writings) are, on the other hand, more often Greek than Latin. 
Against the clear use of St Cyprian—possibly also of Tertullian 
and Novatian, less probably of St Hilary—we have to set 
indubitable points of contact with the Greek Testament, with 
St Basil, and with St Cyril of Jerusalem, while there are also 
less certain links with St Irenaeus, St Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
and St Gregory Nazianzen'. And the liturgical employment of 
1 Cyprian ad Donat. § 16 = de Psalmodiae bono § 13 (Burn 81. 3: ‘beatus 
Cyprianus ’): but why does Dr Burn twice follow the reading of 
the later of his two MSS against St Cyprian’s text? 
de dom. or. § 4 = de Spiritu sancto §§ 10, 12 (Burn 28.7, 22: see 
p. exlvi [Burkitt]) : 
de mortal. § 26 = Te Deum lines 7-9 (Burn pp. cix, 84). 
Novatian de Trinitate = de ratione fidei § 6 (Burn 16. 15,17: see pp. cxlvi, exlvii 
(Burkitt]). 
2 Corinthians i 3 (Greek) = de Spiritu sancto § 16 (Burn 32. 6). 
Cyril Hier. Cat. iv 9 = de Symbolo §§ 3, 4 (Burn pp. Ixxi, 41). 


Basil Hom. i on Fasting = de Vigiliis § 9 (Burn 66. 11: ‘quidam uir inter 
pastores eximius ’). 
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Psalms and Vigils, to the defence of which two of his treatises 
are devoted, seems clearly to have been an innovation brought to 
the West from the East. 

The literary history of the writings included in Dr Burn’s 
edition illustrates effectively enough the ignorance which |en- 
veloped the name and fame of their real author. Not a single 
one of them is here published for the first time’; yet not one has 
been published before as under the authorship of Niceta of Re- 
mesiana. They straggled into print, from time to time, either as 
claimed by one or other of Niceta’s homonyms, the bishops of 
Tréves and Aquileia, or as waifs in that vast crowd of homeless 
wanderers which found shelter and protection under the aegis of 
the name of a Jerome, an Ambrose, or an Augustine. Thus the 
two tracts de Vigiliis and de Psalmodiae bono were published 
by d’Achéry in his Spicilegium (vol. 3, ed. i, A.D. 1659) as works 
of Nicetius of Tréves*. The de Symbolo appeared at Padua in 
1799* as a work of Nicetas of Aquileia: and cardinal Mai’s 
editio princeps in 1827 of the three treatises, de diversis appella- 
tionibus, de ratione fidei, de Spiritu sancto, made use of the same 
attribution. The Ze Deum was of course generally ascribed to 
St Ambrose. The name of either St Ambrose or St Jerome is 
attached in the majority of MSS to the de lapsu virginis, and it 
was early printed among the works of both those fathers: 
while in 1810 it was vindicated, together with the de Symbolo, for 
Nicetas of Aquileia by Peter Braida, canon of Udine, S. Nicetae 
Episcopi Aquileiensis opuscula duo. Finally, the de ratione paschae 
was included in Florez’s edition (A.D. 1759) of the writings of 
St Martin of Bracara *. 


Greg. Thaum. éx@eors micrews = de Symbolo § 2 (Burn 40. 8). 
Greg. Naz. Orat. 35 = de ratione fidet § 6 (Burn 15. 25)? 

All these references are given by Dr Burn, or by Prof. Burkitt in his exhaustive 
note ‘on the Biblical text used by Niceta’, pp. cxliv-cliv: I should like to add 
St Irenaeus to the list, for I cannot help thinking that a phrase like ‘ Dominus dives 
in orationibus [read surely ‘ operationibus’] nec ullius indigens’ (de Vigiliis § 6: 
Burn 62. 20) is an echo of the language of that father. 

1 Except, indeed, an alternative Epistula de lapsu virginis (pp. 131-136); but 
this there does not seem to be any real reason at all to connect with Niceta : see 
below, p. 216. 

2 Burn, p. xi, gives the date as 1723: but that is a comparatively late edition of 
the Spicilegium. 

3 The name of the editor is not given by Dr Burn, p, xi. 

* In vol. xv of Espaiia Sagrada, appendix iii p. 413. 
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Dr Burn, however, has not only gathered together these scattered 

compositions into a single corpus as the writings of Niceta; but 
his own researches, and those of his unwearied adviser Dom 
Germain Morin, have in many cases enabled him to produce new 
witnesses to the text, or even new recensions of it. Mai’s (Vatican) 
MS of the de Spiritu was of the fifteenth century: Morin has 
found one at Cologne of the ninth. A British Museum MS of 
the eleventh century becomes now the leading witness for the 
text of the de Symbolo. Of the de Vigiliis the original recension 
is here printed, from a late Cambridge MS, for the first time, 
just as of the companion treatise de Psalmodiae bono Dom Morin 
had printed the original recension some few years before. The 
case of the de ratione paschae is hardly dissimilar: for a ninth- 
century MS at Milan, transcribed by Dom Morin and first pub- 
lished as a continuous text in Dr Burn’s edition, presents what 
seems certainly a more primitive form than that printed by 
Florez and (independently) by Bruno Krusch?. 

It would exceed the limits of an article if one were to attempt 
to do full justice to the internal arguments which support 
Dr Burn’s conclusions in favour of Niceta’s authorship of these 
various treatises. There are of course the general indications of 
antiquity, such as the knowledge of apocryphal writings like the 
Inquisitio Abrahae (de psalm. § 3: Burn 70. 11) and the story of 
Thecla (de laps. virg. §§ 10,11: Burn 115. 12 and note to 1. 6), 
or again the acquaintance with Greek fathers stopping short at 
St Basil and St Gregory. There is the evidence of common 
style and common expressions: one might instance ‘stare in 
procinctu ’ found at the beginning of the de Psalmodiae bono and 
at the end of the de pascha (68. 7: 110.17). But Dom Butler 
rightly warned us in a recent number of the JOURNAL (vi 595) 
of the fugitive character of evidence of this sort and of the 
exaggerated use which a certain class of critics are accustomed 
to make of it; and Niceta’s works are not devoid of external 
testimony, scanty indeed, but sufficient for a starting-point. 

Under the name of Niceta of Remesiana Gennadius knew, 
apart from a ‘libellus ad lapsam virginem ’,a set of six ‘libelli’ 

1 Studien sur christlich-mittelalterlichen Chronologie : der 84 jahrige Ostercyclus und 


seine Quellen (Leipzig, 1880), pp. 328-336, under the title ‘Tractatus Adthanasi’. 
Krusch gives the readings of the Milan MS at the foot of the page. 
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of instruction for catechumens (‘competentes’), of which he has 
happily preserved the subjects: (i) the moral temper in which 
baptism should be approached; (ii) the errors of paganism ; 
(iii) faith in the one God, ‘ de fide unicae maiestatis’ ; (iv) against 
astrology; (v) on the Creed; (vi) on the Paschal Lamb, ‘de 
agni pascalis victima’. In the library of Cassiodorus, the brief 
and lucid treatise of Nicetas (Nicetus) on the Faith was contained 
in a single codex with ‘the writings of St Ambrose addressed to 
the emperor Gratian’'. An ordo catechizandi, found in different 
recensions at Rouen, Munich, and Vienna, contains quotations 
headed ‘ Niceta in libro primo ad competentes’, ‘ in libro secundo 
ad competentes’, ‘in libro quinto ad competentes’, Among 
catalogues of ancient libraries, that of Bobbio possessed ‘ librum 
instructionis Nicetae episcopi’; in that of Lorsch there was a ‘liber 
Niceti de aequalitate Dei patris et Dei filii, et eiusdem de Spiritu 
sancto’; in that of Pompuse ‘ Nicetae episcopi de ratione fidei 1, 
eiusdem de Spiritus sancti potentia lib. 1, eiusdem de diuersis 
appellationibus domino nostro Iesu Christo conuenientibus’. 
None of the manuscripts thus catalogued appears to be extant ; 
but the Pompuse entry is the missing link which enables us to 
connect with Niceta three treatises which appear in the same 
order, under the general title de ratione fidei, but without any 
author’s name, in a fifteenth-century MS at the Vatican *, 

In the case of other of the treatises one or more of the extant 
MSS prefix actually some form of the name Niceta. Thus for 
the de Symbolo (book v of the Instructions ad competentes) the 
Chigi MS gives ‘ Explanacio symboli beati Nicete Aquileiensis 
episcopi habita ad competentes’; the oldest MS of the de 
Vigilits and de Psalmodiae bono—Vat. Pal. 210, saec. vii—has the 
titles ‘ de vigiliis servorum Dei Nicete episcopi ’, ‘de psalmodiae 
bono eiusdem Nicetae’*; an Irish ascription of the Ze Deum to 

1 i, e. the five books de Fide and the three de Spiritu sancto. 

2 Vat. lat. 314. That Dr Burn is right in claiming all three pieces for Niceta 
I do not doubt: whether the two first of the three—the de ratione fidei and de 
Spiritu sancto—constitute between them, as he thinks, the third book ‘ de fide 
unicae maiestatis’ of the Jnstruction to Catechumens is less certain, but at the same 
time less important. 

* It is interesting to note that the scribes of later MSS of the same (Gallican) 
family, to whom the name of the bishop of Tréves was doubtless better known, 


substitute Nicetius, just as the (Italian) Chigi MS of the de Symbolo identified our 
Nicetas with the bishop of Aquileia, 
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Niceta has already been cited, but other MSS, not all of them 
Irish, offer variants of the same tradition’; while the superscrip- 
tion of the de /apsu virginis is in two of the oldest MSS ‘ epistola 
Nicetae episcopi ’, ‘ epistula Nicaeti episcopi’. 

All this historical matter seems to me to have been excellently 
well unravelled by Dr Burn: it is only when we come to close 
quarters with the text that the defects of this edition reveal them- 
selves to our notice. In the following paragraphs a summary 
account will be given of each treatise in turn: with regard to 
some of them there will be special points to make, but two 
remarks are called for upon the book as a whole, although 
naturally they apply most to those parts on which previous 
editors have done least work. If there is one thing which every 
editor of an ancient text ought to study with scrupulous care, it 
is the punctuation. We cannot most of us attain success in the 
path of emendation; but as much could probably be done for 
the improvement of texts by right punctuation as by the most 
brilliant conjectures, and in this matter Dr Burn has left only too 
much to be done by his successors. A second duty incumbent 
on the editors of patristic texts is to look out for, and as far as 
possible trace to their source, the innumerable phrases of scriptural 
origin which lie scattered up and down the pages of the fathers ; 
and here again the future student of Niceta has been allowed too 
large an opportunity. 

1. The de diuersis appellationibus is a brief tract or sermon 
upon the titles of our Lord. Dr Burn rightly compares the 
similar but independent lists in Germinius of Sirmium (c. A.D. 360), 
in the de Fide Orthodoxa, now attributed to Gregory of Elvira, 
and in the Damasine decree of A. D. 382: all four fall clearly into 
place as episodes of the same controversy against Arianism, and 
even, it would seem, of the same stage in it. For the text, 
Dr Mercati supplies a collation of a second Vatican MS, four 
centuries older than that preferred by Mai, which in the main 
guarantees the correctness of the editio princeps, but adds two 
new titles, ‘ Veritas’ and ‘ Vita’ (p. 3. 2, 3), omitted in the other 
MS (and in Mai) by homoeoteleuton. Another certain correction 
might have been extracted from it in 3. 1, ‘Sacerdos dicitur.... 
quod per nos dies singulos offerre dignatur’ in place of the 

1 Burn, pp. c, ci. 
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‘offerri’ of the editions, for our Lord could only be called Priest 
as ‘ offering’, not as ‘being offered’. The punctuation of 2. 9-11 
might be improved, and the following biblical references should 
be added: 2. 13, 14, Wisd. viii 1; 2. 18, Col. i 16,17; 2. 19, 
Is. ix 6; 2. 25, Eph. v2; 3.3, 2 Tim.i10; 3. 6, Acts iii 16; 
3. 10, Prov. xxx 19 [xxiv 54]; 3. 13, Jer. ii 13; 3. 14, 15, Eph. 
ii 14-16; 4. 13, Matt. xvii 5; 4.17, Matt. v 6; 5. 6, Ps. vii 12, 
2 Tim. iv 8. The tract contains besides two echoes of the Creed, 
2. 21 ‘propter nos homines homo nasci’, and 3. 18 ‘et uiuos iudi- 
caturus et mortuos’—a fresh argument for Niceta’s authorship, since 
we find him elsewhere unusually fond of employing Creed phrases, 
e. g. de ratione fidei § 3 (12. 22, 26) ‘de nullis exstantibus factum ’, 
‘alterius substantiae’, § 4 (13. 16) ‘unius substantiae’; de Spiritu 
sancto § 4 (23. 9) ‘ex aliqua materia aut ex nihilo factus’*. 

2. The de ratione fidei and de Spiritu sancto are a couple 
of sister treatises, directed respectively against Arianism and 
Macedonianism: and Dr Burn holds that between them they 
represent the Trinitarian ‘librum quem de fide conscripsit’ 
described by Cassiodorus (whose encomium their simple and 
easy style would amply justify), or in other words the third 
book of the /ustructions. The printed text of both is in the 
main quite satisfactory: but the following suggestions may be 
offered. In de rat. fidei § 2 (Burn 11. 26) for ‘ac si totum con- 
fundit cum’ restore the ‘ac sic totum confundit cum’ of Mai, 
comparing 12. 19 ‘sic ... quia’, 12. 21 ‘sic ... dum’; § 6 (15. 
16) ‘esurisse dormisse lacrimasse refertur tunc tristis usque ad 
mortem ’?, read perhaps ‘ fuisse’ for ‘tunc’. In de Spiritu § 5 
(24. 24), where one MS has ‘in spi potestatis’ and the other ‘in 
xps potestate’, read ‘in Spiritus (spS) potestate’, comparing 25. 3 
‘potestas Spiritus’; § 7 (25. 26) for ‘an dubium est alieni’ 
(a misprint?) restore the ‘an dubium est alicui’ of Mai; § 14 

1 These allusions stand quite apart from the two express quotations of sections 
of the (Nicene) creed, pp. 13. 4, 19. 3. With regard to the phrase ‘ex aliqua 
materia’ = éf érépas broardcews, | may note that, among all the Latin versions of the 
Nicene Creed known to me, ‘aliqua’ is only found once, in the Creed appended to 
the Canons of Nicaea by some MSS of the Isidorian version (the Hispana and the 

- codex Veronensis), and ‘materia’ also only once, in the Creed similarly appended 
to the Canons in the Gallican version (Ecclesiae Occidentalis Mon. Iur. Ant. i 174). 
2 *Vigilius Tapsensis’ de Trinitate lib. x, who borrows (without acknowledge- 


ment) a whole page from Niceta, and in part rewrites it, gives ‘ tristasse usque ad 
mortem’, 
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(30. 18) for ‘sicut probatur’ of Burn and the earlier MS the 
sense demands ‘sic probatur’ with the later MS and Mai; con- 
versely in the quotation of Acts xiii 2, § 15 (31. 13), there seems 
no reason to retain the unique reading ‘et dicit Spiritus sanctus’ 
when the older MS has ‘dixit’. Attention might have been 
called in the notes to two remarkable phrases in the de Spiritu: 
§ 2 (19. 3) ‘in Nicaeno tractatu positum est secundum Symboli 
formam ’, where Symbolum, ‘ the Creed’ par excellence, means the 
Apostles’ Creed, and ‘ Nicaenus tractatus’ the Nicene; § 7 (26. 14) 
‘per Verbum substantivum ’, i.e. apparently ‘the Personal Word’ 
Adyos évumécraros, as in Philaster de hacresibus \xiv ‘[Paul of 
Samosata] qui Verbum dei, id est Christum deum dei filium, 
substantivum ac personalem et sempiternum esse cum patre 
denegabat’'!, 

3. In the de Symbolo we have one of the earliest and most 
interesting explanations of the Apostles’ Creed, at a stage inter- 
mediate between its ‘Old Roman’ and its present form: Niceta 
appears, for instance, to be the first expositor who includes the 
clause ‘Communionem sanctorum ’, which he interprets as equiva- 
lent to, and explanatory of, communion with the ‘ Holy’ Catholic 
Church (sanctam, sanctorum). This Creed commentary is ex- 
cellently represented in Dr Burn’s edition: doubtless it lay 
very near his heart, and one wonders whether it was not the 
originating cause of the whole undertaking. It has been pre- 
served in so many MSS that questions of text almost reduce 
themselves to a choice between one or other of them: and here 
more readings might perhaps have been adopted from Dr Burn’s 
new authority, the British Museum MS, e.g. 47. 19 mutilabo 
(nuntiabo the Chigi MS and Mai: mutabo Burn and the rest), 
48. 19 Catafriguarum (with the Chigi MS also), 50. 11 cor- 


1 Add biblical references, 11.8, Jo. xiv 27; 11.9, Rom. xi 20; 15.17, Matt. xxvi 
38; 16. 2, 3, Luc. viii 25; 17. 1, Phil. ii 6, 7; 17. 15, Phil. ii 11; 23. 15, 1 Pet. 
iii 10 (Ps, xxxiv [xxxiii] 13) ; 23. 21, Jo. xiv. 173; 26.2, Rom.v 14; 28. 13, 1 Cor. 
ii 11; 29. 10, Is, lvii 15; 34. 9, Wisd. i 7; 37. 19, [Heb. xii 14%] 1 Cor. xiv 1. 
Punctuation: 11. 21, substitute with Mai interrogation for full stop; 14. I, 12, 17. 
1, 6, substitute commas for semi-colons ; 17.17, 24, substitute commas for full stops ; 
17. 27, dele comma}; 24. 5,12, commas for full stops; 33. 8, comma after, not before, 
*quiddam’. On page 28 the new chapter should have been marked at 1. 13, not 
at 1. 8. 

2 The other family of MSS brings the tract to a premature close at 48. 11. 
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ruptivum in 1 Cor. xv 531 (corruptum the Chigi MS, followed 
by both editors), and, it goes without saying, samguam in 
52. 2%: conversely in 48. 9 ‘perhibetur et scriptum est’ is a 
mere scribe’s blunder, and ought to have been replaced by 
‘ perhibetur ut scriptum est’ of the other family of MSS. Once 
only is there ground for quarrel with the punctuation of the 
editor, and that in a sentence where the text is uncertain, 42. 6-8: 
Dr Burn prints ‘si enim falsa incarnatio est, falsa erit et salus 
hominibus. quod si vera in Christo est, aeque incarnatio est in 
ipso. utrumque existens: homo quod videbatur, Deus quod non 
videbatur’; but ‘est in ipso’ must certainly be taken with what 
follows, and probably we ought to read either ‘quod si vera in 
Christo, est vera aeque incarnatio, est in ipso utrumque existens’ 
(so in substance Mai), or else ‘quod si vera in Christo, in Christo 
est aeque incarnatio, est in ipso utrumque existens’ °. 

In editing all the pieces so far dealt with Dr Burn had for his 
precursor cardinal Mai's SS. Episcoporum Nicetae et Paulini 
scripta e Vaticanis codicibus edita (Rome A.D. 1827). For all 
but one of them he has been able to use fresh authorities: and 
the net gain towards the restoration of the #sissima verba of 
Niceta is very considerable. But Dr Burn’s services are more 
considerable still in the two interesting tracts of which we have 
now to speak: though as less has been done on them hitherto, 
much remains over to do even after the present edition. 

4. The two sister discourses de Vigiliis and de Psalmodiae bono 
are addressed to the defence of a liturgical innovation, the 
introduction of night services with psalm-singing—‘ psalmi’, 
‘ orationes’, ‘interpositae lectiones’, 79. 6—on Saturdays and 
Sundays. All the parallel pieces of evidence, in the history 
of the church of Antioch, in the writings of St Basil, St Augus- 
tine,and John Cassian, combine to establish the last quarter of 
the fourth century as their probable date, and therewith serve to 


1 ¢Corruptivum’ is the reading of Tertullian and Cyprian. 

2 It is hard indeed to say why Dr Burn, against the older MS and the example of 
Mai, introduces a monstrosity like ¢anguam into his text. He withdraws the form 
explicitly in his corrigenda in two other instances, 47. 12 and 80. 12. 

* Of biblical references add 44. 16, 17, Acts ii 24; 44. 17, 18, Wisd. xvi 13; 45. 
8, 9, Matt. xxv 46; 45. 11, Jo. xv 26; 46.13, Eph. i314; 46. 14, Jo. xvi 13; 47. 12, 
Matt. xviii 17; 48. 7, 8, Eph. i 13, iv 4, 5; 50. 19, 20, Marc. viii 38; 51. 11, Luc. 
xk 36; 51. 14, Jo. xvii 3; 51. 23, 2 Tim. iii 14; 52. 16, Eph. i 13. 
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support the claim of Niceta as their probable author. Both 
discourses are preserved together under the name Niceta (or 
Nicetius') in a group of French and Rhenish MSS ranging from 
the seventh century to the twelfth: each is also preserved 
separately in a longer recension and in later MSS under the 
name of Jerome. Yet not the least doubt can exist that the 
Jerome recension is the original, and that the other has been 
simply but skilfully formed out of it by omitting all that seemed 
personal, or superfluous, or (in the eyes of a later generation) of 
questionable value: Dom Morin suggests, and the suggestion 
seems a probable one, that this later text owes its origin to 
Caesarius of Arles at the beginning of the sixth century. The 
fuller form, which Dr Burn is the first to print, is so replete with 
interest that his readers will gladly accord him all the indulgence 
due to an editio princeps: but it cannot be denied that the crop 
of ‘corrigenda’ is considerable. The following scriptural refer- 
ences are left unnoticed: 58.1, Ps. vi 6 (7); 61. 19, 20, Luc. ii 
36, 37; 64.11, 2 Cor. xi 27; 65. 2, Eph. vi 17; 66.4, 1 Cor. xiv 
15; 63. 4, Eph. v 8, 1 Th.v 5; 74.9, Ps. civ (citi) 30; 75. 10, 
Ps. | (xlix) 14; 77. 12, Matt. xxvi 30 (Marc. xiv 26); 79. 15, 16, 
1 Cor. xiv 15; 80.11,Gal.i10; 81. 12, Ps.cl5; 82. 18, Ps. Ixxxiv 
(Ixxxiii) 5. The punctuation should be altered in the following 
places: 61. 5, substitute comma for the full stop which separates 
ut from its subjunctive ; 64. 21, comma for semi-colon; 65. 16, 17, 
add comma after izania, and substitute comma for semi-colon after 
dedit ; 69. 2, add comma after proferam ; 71. 1, 73. 3, substitute 
commas for the full stops which separate the subordinate from 
the principal clause ; 72. 15, add comma after contribuit; 75. 6, 
introduce sense by transferring the comma from conscientia to 
Sundebatur (comparing 75. 12, 77. 1); 75. 20, colon for full stop ; 
78. 11, rescue Niceta from the imputation of a false concord 
(‘ministerium ... ingentem’) by putting the comma not after 
ingentem, but before it,‘ ingentem magnam ’, i.e. ‘ vastly great’? ; 
80. 22, dele comma after sonum; 81. 20, add comma after cele- 


1 Compare what was said above, p. 208 n. 3, on the appearance of this name in 
Gallican MSS. 

2 As however I have not succeeded in finding any evidence for an idiom of this 
sort, it would probably be better to remove ‘magnam’ from the text altogether as 
a gloss on ‘ingentem’, which to some copyist or reader may easily have seemed too 
vulgar an epithet to stand in the text. 
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bratur ; 82. 2, the words ‘et quotiens volueris orare privatim’ go 
with what precedes, not with what follows, so that the comma 
before it must be removed and a colon inserted after privatim. 

The text of these two treatises has not. been so well preserved 
as that of the /ibelli Instructionis, and a wider field seemed to lie 
open for conjectural emendation. But, as a matter of fact, the 
only two suggestions I have to offer on the first half of the 
de Vigiliis are based on Dr Burn’s apparatus of variants: in 
57-3 ‘nostri essent quia sumus utique christiani’, read guod for 
quia with the ‘ Niceta’ family, and punctuate ‘nostri essent quod 
sumus, utique christiani’, ‘they would belong to us and be what 
we are, that is of course Christians’: and in 60, 10 ‘ne vespertinas 
tantum horas noctis aestimes appellatas’, read moctes with three 
MSS for xoctis—Niceta is taking up the ‘in noctibus’ of 
Ps. cxxxiv (cxxxiii) 2 quoted immediately before. For the 
second half of the de Vigiliis and for the whole of the de Psalm. 
bono, such collectanea as I had put together are superseded for 
the moment by the fortunate discovery in the Vatican library 
of a new and valuable authority for the text. Dr Mercati hopes 
to transcribe this MS for publication in an early number of the 
JOURNAL: and it would be premature to criticize a text for 
which the apparatus is incomplete. As a specimen, however, of 
the assistance that may be expected from it, I will print the 
opening sentences of the de Psalm. as they stand in Dr Burn’s 
edition and in the new Vatican MS respectively’. - 


Burn, pp. 67, 68. 

Qui promissum reddit debitum 
soluit. memini me _ pollicitum, 
cum de gratia et utilitate uigilia- 
rum dixissem, sequenti sermone 
in hymnorum laude et mysterio 
esse dicturum, quod nunc hic 
sermo Deo donante praestabit. 
nec sane potest tempus aliud aliter 
inueniri quam istud. a filiis lucis 
nox praeuidere dicitur, quo. silen- 
tium et quies ab ipsa nocte prae- 
statur, cum hoc ipsud celebratur 


MS Vat. 

Qui promissum reddit debitum 
soluit. memini me _pollicitum, 
cum de gratia et utilitate uigilia- 
rum dixissem, sequenti sermone 
hymnorum et laudum ministerio 
esse dicturum: quod nunc hic 
sermo Deo donante praestabit. 
nec sane potest tempus aliud aptius 
inueniri, quam quo filiis lucis nox 
pro die ducitur, quo silentium 
et quies ab ipsa nocte praestatur, 
quo hoc ipsud celebratur quod 


1 It must be understood that this passage was not chosen as an average specimen 


of Dr Burn’s text, but rather as what appeared to be the most corrupt part of it. 
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quod cupit sermo narrare. apta 
est adoratio militi quando stat in 
procinctu. sola nautis conuenit 
cantilena cum remis incumbunt, 
mare uerrentibus aptissima est. 
et nunc huic conuentui ad hymno- 
rum mysterium congregato ipsius 
operis sicut praediximus adloquar. 


In puzzling over Dr Burn’s 
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cupit sermo narrare. apta est 
adortatio militi quando stat in pro- 
cinctu sollicitus: nautis conpetit 
cantilena cum remis incumbunt 
mare uerrentibus: aptissima est 
et nunc huic conuentui ad hymno- 
rum ministerium congregato ipsius 
operis sicut praediximus adlocutio. 


text three things had become 


clear: (i) that mysterio, mysterium, ought to be corrected, by 
comparison with 77. 11, 78.6, 11, into ministerio, ministerium ; 
(ii) that adoratio militi could not stand, but must be altered into 
either adiuratio or adhortatio; (iii) that mare verrentibus went 
with remis, and aptissima est with what followed. All this—but 
how much more than this !—is given us by the new text. 

5. Of the Ze Deum I have neither the knowledge nor the space 
to speak in detail. But we remember that the de Psalmodiae 
bono is a defence of the introduction of a special service of singing 
into Church worship: we find that Paulinus of Nola emphasizes 
hymn-writing as the conspicuous merit of his friend Niceta: we 
know that tradition points to the end of the fourth century as 
the date of composition of this greatest hymn of the Western 
Church: and we are then confronted with MSS which actually 
prefix to the Ze Deum the name of Niceta or Nicetus. So 
indefinitely numerous are the writings attributed to the great 
Latin Fathers, that experience teaches us that the title ‘Ambrose’, 
‘ Augustine ’, or ‘ Jerome ’ constitutes of itself hardly even a pre- 
sumption of authenticity: but the case is different with anunknown 
writer and an unfamiliar name, and it may be anticipated that 
the ascription of the Ze Deum to Niceta, brought into new 
prominence by the efforts of Dom Morin and Dr Burn, will 
gradually win its way to universal acceptance. 

6. Nor need we delay over the de pascha. It is beyond 
question an interesting and primitive treatise, well worth the 
attention which Dr Burn has given it: its claim, however, to 
rank among the works of Niceta is conjectural, and the arguments 
which support the claim are subjective, so that it was rightly 
classed among the opera dubia. But it would be a highly useful 
task for some younger scholar of chronological tastes to amal- 
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gamate in a single volume all the more ancient pieces, Greek and 
Latin, which deal with paschal computations and paschal con- 
troversies: they cannot be studied profitably in isolation, and 
the collection in Bruno Krusch’s Studien zur christlich-mittelalter- 
lichen Chronologie, invaluable for its particular subject (‘the 84 
year Easter-cycle and its sources’), lacks most of the Greek and 
the earliest Latin material. 

7. That a tract ad lapsam virginem was among the works of 
Niceta we knew on the testimony of Gennadius: and more than 
one of the older critics had already identified it with an epistle 
‘de lapsu Susannae devotae et cuiusdam lectoris’, which is found 
now under the name of Ambrose, now under that of Jerome, but 
also in a small group of MSS—including, however, the oldest of 
all—under that of Nicaetus or Niceta. I do not really know 
why Dr Burn did not rank it among the undoubted works of our 
author: and I am sure that Dom Morin shewed less than his 
customary acumen when he brought forward, as an alternative 
candidate for the place, an unpublished letter from the great 
Corbie MS of Canons (Paris, lat. 12097: saec. vi). Dr Burn 
accords to this latter document—though some words in the preface 
suggest that he did not do so without misgivings—an equal 
position with the other claimant among the ofera dubia: but 
one could not easily believe that ‘ persona regalis ’ (133. 9), which 
Morin interprets of Theodosius I, means anything but a Frankish 
king ?. 

The treatise which I take leave to regard as the genuine 
Niceta offers in its history and transcription a curious parallel to 
the de Vigiliis and de Psalmodiae bono. In either case a shorter 
recension is extant under the name of Niceta, a longer under the 
name of some better known father, Jerome or Ambrose?: but in 
either case the longer recension, in spite of its falsified title, is 
undoubtedly the original. In the case of the tracts on Vigils 
and Psalm-singing, Dr Burn rightly printed the longer recension 

1 For ‘in eo uoto uestroque commodo’ (133. 4: a misprint?) read ‘ meo uoto 
uestroque commodo ’. 

2 In the April number of the Journat (vi 433) Mr Souter published a list of 
twelve MSS giving the authorship of St Ambrose, and fifteen that of St Jerome. 
None are older than the ninth century, while the Murbach MS of the ‘ Niceta’ 


recension (now no, 68 in the library at Epinal) is at any rate earlier than the middle 
of the eighth, 
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in the text: it is unfortunate that he should have adopted the 
converse arrangement in the de /apsu, for time after time one has 
to look to the apparatus at the foot of the page (where Dr Burn 
repeats the longer recension from the editions of St Ambrose) 
for a clause or a paragraph necessary to complete the sense. 
Of course there are numerous details in which Dr Burn’s MSS, 
being doubtless older than any of the fuller recension hitherto 
employed, enable us to correct the printed text: but I do not 
think there is a single instance where any substantial addition of 
the longer recension can be shewn to be alien to the true form of 
the text. And the editor practically throws up his case when he 
prints the last three pages of the treatise, which are altogether 
absent from his MSS, continuously with the rest of the text ?. 
The real interest of the shorter recension, apart from its 
preservation of the author’s name, lies in the remarkable colophon 


with which the truncated text concludes: ‘Hanc epistolam | 


sanctus emendauit Ambrosius quia ut ab ipso auctore fuerat edita 
non erat ita, quoniam ab imperitissimis fuerat uiciata. Emen- 
daui Mediolano.’ Now it seems as impossible to refuse all 
credence to this note as it is to accept it as it stands. On the 
one hand, St Ambrose was an elder contemporary and a not 
very distant neighbour of Niceta—the fixed points in the latter’s 
life range from 398 to 414, while Ambrose died in 397—and if 
he had wanted a corrected copy of Niceta’s writings would 
naturally have applied to him in person. On the other hand, the 
formula ‘Emendaui Mediolano’ (Mediolani?) has all the ring 
of genuineness : compare the ‘Emendavit Iustinus Romae’ found 
in one family of the MSS of Epp. 28 and 37 of St Cyprian, or 
the still more famous subscription of the ex-prefect Nicomachus, 
early in the fifth century, to the second pentad of Livy, ‘ Nico- 
machus Flavianus v. c. III praef. urbis emendavi apud Hennam.’ 
I would suggest the following solution of the difficulty. Some 
time in the fifth century a scholar of the name of Ambrose 
edited at Milan this treatise of Niceta, and appended to his 
edition the customary record of his work, ‘ Ambrosius emendavi 


1 Thus in 116, 12 read with them ut guid for e¢ quid, and in 123. 3 haec for hae. 

? T am so sure that no one who reads the text and apparatus carefully together 
will question this conclusion, that I do not burden the pages of the JourNAL with 
unnecessary proofs, 
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Mediolani.’ A later scribe or editor, supposing that no Milanese 
Ambrose could be other than the Saint, and puzzled to know 
why St Ambrose should be ‘emending’ Niceta, offered the ex- 
planation contained in the extant colophon. If this be so, no 
credit whatever need be attached to anything beyond the name of 
‘ Ambrose’, the locality of ‘ Milan’, and the fact of ‘emendation’. 

The biblical references are more than usually incomplete in 
this tract: add 112. 11, Eph. ii 17; 113. 8, Jer. xxx 15?; 112. 
14, 1 Cor. xiii 6; 112. 15, Prov. vii 24; 113. 24, Eph. ii 22; 
114. 18, Wisd. i 5; 116.12, Ps. xiv (xiii) 5; 117. 13, Rom. xii 1, 
I John ii2; 118,15, cf.1 Tim. vii2; 118. 20, 2 Cor. iii 3; 121. 7, 
Rom. vi 21; 121. 12, Ps. xlv (xliv) 11; 122. 12, Lam. ii 16; 
122. 18, Rom. ii 24; 123. 4, Luc. v 32; 123. 12, Apoc. iii 5, 
cf. Ps, Ixix (Ixviii) 29; 124. 11, Ps. xxii (xxi) 14 [15]; 125. 6, 
1 Cor. iv 3; 126.2, Rom. xv 16; 126. 4 (compare too 129. 7), 
Matt. xxvi 24, Mc. xiv 21; 127. 8, Tobit iv 9; 128.2, Matt. xxii 
13, &c.; 129. 1, 2, Lam. i 21; 129. 6,7, Jer. xx 14; 129. 17, 18, 
Is. xlviii 22; 129. 23, 24, cf. Ps. cvii (cvi) 42; 129. 29, Ps. vi 
5 [6]; 130. 10-12, Jonah ii 5; 130. 18, 19, Ps. cxlvi (cxlv) 7, 8; 
131. 6, 7, Prov. v 22. Even where the references are marked 


at the foot of the page, the words quoted are not infrequently 
left in roman type—on what principle I have been unable to 
discover. On the other hand the punctuation is not often 
amiss: yet in 114. 21, 118, 2, 4, 125. 17, substitute commas for 
semi-colons, and similarly in the apparatus criticus p. 121, 
seventh line, comma for full stop before ‘ille qui non mentitur’, 
and p. 125, third and ninth lines, commas for semi-colons. 


But if the present edition can hardly be called, from a textual 
point of view, final, it is for all that unlikely that the future will 
produce any editor of Niceta whose services would outweigh 
those of Dr Burn. The best is too often the enemy of the good: 
and though a more finished piece of work might have been pro- 
duced if the five years, which we are told in the preface were 
spent over this edition, had been doubled, I do not think that 
anyone will regret that that course was not taken. How much 
patristic literature is there of which we should be only too thank- 
ful to possess as compact and serviceable a presentation as 
Dr Burn has given us of the writings of Niceta! Gratitude to 
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him is our last, as it was also our first, feeling : criticism, so far 
as it is necessary, may be sandwiched in between. And the 
reviewer may be permitted in conclusion to express the earnest 
hope that Dr Burn, even in the midst of new and engrossing 
pastoral duties, will find the time and the courage to deal with 
yet others of the neglected fragments of Christian antiquity. 


C. H. TURNER. 
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WHO SPOKE THE MAGNIFICAT? 


Dr Burn’s edition of the works of Niceta, the author of the 
Te Deum, has once more raised the question which forms the 
subject of this paper. Niceta wrote, among other things, a tract 
De Psalmodiae Bono, and in this he distinctly assigns the 
Magnificat to Elisabeth. His words are:— 

‘ Ergo in euangelio inuenies primum Zachariam patrem magni 
Iohannis post longum illud silentium in hymni uice prophetasse. 
Nec Elisabeth, diu sterilis, edito de repromissione filio Deum de 
ipsa anima magnificare cessauit’ (Burn, p. 76 f). 

‘Cum Elisabeth Dominum anima nostra magnificat’ (Burn, 
P- 79). 


Niceta, therefore, is to be added to the small group of textual 
‘authorities’ which read in Luke i 46 et ait Elisabet where our 
Greek MSS have xal Mapidy. 

Strictly speaking, the evidence of Niceta does not add material 
weight to the testimony for ‘ Elisabeth’. The reading ‘Elisabeth’ 
is found in a, 4 and /, i.e. in the leading Latin texts of North 
Italy, and also in the Latin of Irenaeus 235. These make up 
a typical ‘European’ group, just the company with which we 
should expect to find Niceta in agreement. Their united testi- 
mony shewed the reading ‘ Elisabeth’ to belong to a very early 
stage of the European branch of the Old Latin version, and the 
accession of a fourth-century Father like Niceta cannot take us 
beyond this conclusion. At the same time I still think, as 
I wrote in Dr Burn’s Introduction (p. cliii), that ‘ Niceta’s authority 
may remove some of the more general objections to the unfamiliar 
reading. That the author of the Ze Deum saw nothing in- 
congruous in regarding the Magnificat as the utterance of Elisa- 
beth shews that such an opinion is not incompatible with the 
strictest orthodoxy or with the fullest sense of the requirements 
of Christian worship.’ I did not mean by these words that 
I thought Niceta a particularly expert biblical critic, but I do 
think his witness goes for something in the question of taste. 
There is a famous example of what I meant in another vexed 
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question. The ‘medical’ interpretation of xd@apors in Aristotle’s 
definition of Tragedy has been held to be an unpoetical, and 
therefore an inadmissible, view. Against this it is enough to 
point out that an interpretation which was poetical enough for 
Milton is poetical enough for ordinary mortals. Similarly in 
the case of the Magnificat, a view of its origin which was seemly 
enough for the author of the Ze Deum may be proved to be 
incorrect, but it is not open to the charge of being either an 
unseemly or an unworthy view. 

It will probably be agreed by all who study the question that 
the actual occurrence of Helisabeth in Irenaeus 235 carries with 
it a very strong presumption that when we read in Irenaeus 185 
exultans Maria clamabat pro Ecclesia prophetans ‘Magnificat...’ 
the word Maria has been substituted by copyists for Helisabeth. 
The general sense of the whole passage is the same as in 235, 
viz. that the true seed of Abraham exulted in the prophetic spirit to 
see the coming of the Christ who had been promised to the Fathers. 
Moreover, we know that on the preceding page (Irenaeus 184) 
an ancient Western reading has been corrected out of our present 
Latin text, for whereas the present Latin has Hic est filius meus 
for Matt. iii 16, the Oxyrhynchus fragment of Irenaeus, an almost 
contemporary witness, reads ov «7? 6 vids pov. It is a pity that the 
fragments do not include the quotation from Luke i 46. 

But the evidence of Tertullian is clear for ‘Maria’: Zxultat 
Elizabeth, Ioannes intus impulerat; glorificat dominum Maria, 
Christus intus instinxerat (De Anima 26). This African testi- 
mony is borne out by ¢, and with these go all Greek and all 
Syriac texts of Luke i 46. Such a consensus of authority is 
practically fatal to the claim of ‘ Elisabeth’ to be considered the 
original reading ; yet if‘ Mary’ were genuine the actual occurrence 
of ‘Elisabeth’ in the European branch of the Old Latin would 
be inexplicable. Now if the original text of the Gospel had 
cal elmev Meyadvve «.r.A., without either name, all the evidence 
falls into line. On the one hand, many texts ascribed the Hymn 
to Mary on the ground of the supposed appropriateness of 
Luke i 48 to the mother of our Lord. On the other, the text 
which underlies the European Latin—I will venture still to add, 
with greater literary tact—perceived that the pronoun in Luke i 56 
(‘ Mary remained with Aer’) should refer to the person who utters 
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the Hymn, and therefore that person must be Elisabeth. This 
point was evidently seized by the Syriac versions, for the Peshitta 
as well as the Sinai Palimpsest renders éuewev 3? Mapidy ody 
by ‘Now Mary remained with Elisabeth’. But the Greek of 
i 56 has retained the tell-tale atrj, a word which I think enough, 
even without the evidence of Irenaeus and Niceta, to shew that 
St Luke intended us to understand that the Magnificat was 
spoken by Elisabeth and not by Mary. 

The substance of the preceding paragraphs forms the conclusion 
of the note upon Niceta’s Biblical text which I wrote for Dr Burn’s 
book. He very kindly allowed me thus to express my opinion, 
although I was unable to convert him to my view. Following 
my note comes a note by the Bishop of Salisbury, who is an 
unhesitating defender of the ascription of the Magnificat to the 
Virgin Mary. Some of his arguments are referred to below, but 
I mention the note here because on the textual question I am 
delighted to find myself in agreement with the Bishop. He says: 
‘I have been for some time of opinion that the best explanation 
of the various readings “Mary” and “Elizabeth” is that both 
are glosses, intended to clear up the sense of a phrase which 
some readers or scribes found ambiguous. The original reading 
then would have been simply kal eivev....’ The conclusions of 
a single scholar do not, of course, decide the issue; the testimony 
of the Bishop of Remesiana does not make ‘ Elisabeth’ genuine, 
and the opinion of the Bishop of Salisbury does not make it and 
‘Mary’ a gloss. But in a matter which does to some extent 
affect the feelings of many Christian worshippers I am anxious 
to shew that I am not defending a paradox out of mere per- 
versity, and that the direct evidence for the ascription of the 
Magnificat to the Virgin is not so strong as might at first sight 
appear. 

Let us go on then to ask the Bishop of Salisbury’s question : 
‘If the reading simply was xal Meyadive: pov Tov 
Kiépiov «.t.A., which of the two names “ Mary” or “ Elizabeth” is 
to be supplied by the reader from the context?’ 

The answer falls into two parts. There is the question whether 
the Magnificat itself is more appropriate in the mouth of Mary 
or of Elisabeth ; and there is the question whether the course of 
the conversation between the two Saints makes it more appro- _ 
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priate to regard Luke i 46-55 as the continuation of the words 
of the previous speaker or as the reply of the other. 

Let us take the second point first. The whole conversation, 
with the proper names, runs in skeleton as follows :— 

Luke i 40 Mary . . . entered into the house of Zacharias and 
greeted Elisabeth. 

41 And it came to pass when Elisabeth heard the greeting of 
Mary the babe leaped in her womb, and Elisabeth was filled 
with a holy spirit, 

42-45 And... said, ‘ Blessed art thou among women...’ 

46-55 And she said, ‘My soul doth magnify the Lord...’ 

56 Now Mary remained with her three months, 

Does the literary habit of St Luke or the general march of the 
narrative suggest a change of speaker at v. 46? I think not. 

St Luke is quite remarkably fond of inserting xal etwev or eftev 
_ 8¢ between the speeches of his characters, without a change of 
speaker. This is often the case in the longer discourses of our 
Lord, where one parable or saying follows another without a 
break, e.g. Luke xv 11 (e?7ev 34). We find this even in cases such 
as Luke xi 5, where xal etzev mpds abrovs follows immediately upon 
‘He said to them, “When ye pray, say so-and-so”’*. In these 
instances, however, it may be said that the e?vev marks a fresh 
source or a fresh section ; but St Luke’s practice is not confined 
to such cases. In at least three instances the elmev or édcyev 
comes in the middle of what is represented as continuous dis- 
course. I give them in full :— 

Luke iv 23, 24. And he said unto them: ‘ Doubtless ye will say 
unto me this parable, “ Physician, heal thyself: whatsoever we 
have heard done at Capernaum, do also here in thine own 
country”.’ And he said (etnev dé): ‘ Verily I say unto you, No 
prophet...’ 

Luke xviii 1-6. And he spake a parable . . . saying: ‘ There 
was in a city a judge...and he said within himself, ‘ Though 
I fear not God,... yet... I will avenge [this widow]”.’ And 
the Lord said (etnev 3% 6 xbpwos): ‘Hear what the unrighteous 
judge saith...’ 

Luke xxi 9,10. ‘... when ye shall hear of wars and tumults, 


1 I do not count Luke xii 18, because the rich fool is having a dialogue (deAoyi- 
(ero) with himself. 
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be not terrified: for these things must needs come to pass first ; 
but the end is not immediately.’ Then said he unto them (rére 
édeyer adrois), ‘ Nation shall rise against nation. ...’ 

The last instance is specially interesting from the point of view 
of the literary method of St Luke, for there is no question but 
that both verses form part of the same discourse and are addressed 
to the same audience. Moreover, in this case we actually possess 
the source of St Luke’s words, viz. Mark xiii 7, 8. These verses 
are repeated almost verbally by St Luke, but he separates them 
by rére éAeyev airois, to which there is nothing corresponding in 
St Mark or in the parallel passage Matt. xxiv 6,7. St Luke’s 
little interpolation seems merely designed to throw a certain 
emphasis upon the words to which they are prefixed '. 

Somewhat similarly St Mark’s amd 82 rijs ouxijs mapa- 
Bodnv becomes in Luke xxi 29 mapaBodhy adrois “dere tiv 

From these instances it will be seen at once that we have no 
reason to demand a fresh speaker from the occurrence of the 
words xal efzev in Luke i 46. The verses i 42-45 are Elisabeth’s 
direct reply to Mary’s salutation, mentioned in i 40; the follow- 
ing verses i 46-55 (i.e. the Magnificat itself) are not conversation 
but pious meditation: the transition from one to the other is 
marked by «al elzev, indicating not a change of speaker, but 
of the mode of speech. 

This usage is by no means confined to St Luke’s Gospel : good 
instances are common enough elsewhere. Thus in John i 5of, 
‘Jesus answered and said unto him [i.e. Nathanael], “ Because 
I said .. . thou shalt see greater things than these.” And he 
saith unto him, “Verily, verily...” Here the two sayings 
are absolutely continuous and addressed to the same individual. 
And again in Mark vii 8, 9, we read (our Lord is speaking): ‘“ Ye 
leave the commandment of God, and hold fast the tradition of 
men.” And he said unto them (ai éreyev airois), “ Full well do ye 
reject the commandment of God...”.’ But indeed we need not 

1 The above instances are all taken from our Lord’s sayings. It is only natural 
that most of the examples should occur in His words, because He is the chief 
speaker all through. But the same way of writing is found in the story of the 
Penitent Thief (Luke xxiii 42). En revanche, a speaker in a real dialogue is some- 


times not formally introduced each time by the Evangelist, as in Luke vii 41. Both 
in vii 41 and in xxi 10 most Western texts avoid the difficulties. 
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go further than 1 Kings xxii, the very same chapter to which the 
Bishop of Salisbury refers us. In v. 28 we read, ‘And Micaiah 
said, “If thou return at all in peace, the LoRD hath not _— 
by me.” And he said, “ Hear, ye peoples, all of you”’ 4, 

But the Bishop of Salisbury urges that if the Magnificat were 
not spoken by Mary, ‘the question of Elizabeth and her glowing 
words of address to her cousin received, so far as we know, no; 
answer or acknowledgement.’ It seems to me that this is rather 
a prosaic way of looking at the tale as told by St Luke. I cannot 
see that the ‘question of Elizabeth’ is a genuine interrogation, 
or that Mary had any answer to give. ‘Whence is this to me, 
that the mother of my Lord should come unto me?’ Well, but 
is the Magnificat any answer to this question? I fully recognize 
that St Luke gives us the account of a conversation, and also that 
a ‘salutation’ requires an acknowledgement. But the whole of 
Elisabeth’s words are the acknowledgement of Mary’s salutation, 
which is expressly mentioned in vv. 40 and 41. 

If we assign the Magnificat to Elisabeth, the ‘ conversation’ of 
the two holy women has a striking parallel in Luke ii 25-35, 
i.e. the ‘conversation’ of Mary and Simeon. In both cases 
Mary’s interlocutor is said to have a holy Spirit, in both cases the 
whole of the words recorded is assigned to the interlocutor, and 
the words themselves consist partly of pious meditation, partly 
of words addressed exclusively to Mary. 

We have now to consider whether the actual contents of the 
Magnificat are specially appropriate to Mary. It is not con- 
clusive to point to v. 48°, for the custom of calling the Mother 
of our Lord ‘the Blessed Virgin’ is derived directly from the 
wording of this verse. I am surprised to find the Bishop of 
Salisbury saying that ‘the word paxdpwos is not so common as. 
to be used in such a connexion without emphasis’. Surely 
paxapia is almost a technical term for a ‘happy mother’. Either 
the adjective itself, or the appropriate part of the verb paxapi ew, 


1 The question at issue is one of style, not of authenticity, so that the mere 
occurrence of the last clause in the Massoretic Text is sufficient for my purpose. 
They occur again in 2 Chron. xviii 27. I firmly believe them to be original ; but they 
are omitted in the Greek of 3 Regn. xxii 28, and the words And he said are omitted 
in the Greek of 2 Chron. xviii 27, probably because they seemed unnecessary. 
There are several instances of arbitrary curtailment in the Greek of 3 Regn. xxii, 
e.g. at the beginning of v. 27. 
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is the proper word to use in congratulating a mother or a grand- 
mother’. By a kind of oxymoron, used to produce an un- 
expected effect, paxapia is predicated of the barren or the 
unmarried (Wisd. iii 13, Luke xxiii 29, 1 Cor. vii 40), but these 
three passages are almost enough by themselves to prove that 
the word was ordinarily used of the happiness of mothers in 
their children. 

There is an obvious example of this in Luke xi 27. A still 
more instructive instance is to be found in Gen. xxx 13, the 
Greek of which has, I believe, helped to colour the wording of 
Luke i 48. At the birth of Asher, who was counted as a child 
to Leah, she said Maxapla éyoé, Sri paxaplfovely pe al 
yvvaixes. I cannot help believing that these very words were 
in St Luke’s mind, and that just as Leah is here making a play 
of words on the name of Asher, so Luke i 49, 50 is a prophetic 
reference to the name John which was about to be given to the 
son of Elisabeth. ohn means ‘Jahwe has shewn mercy’; it 
is therefore exceedingly appropriate that Elisabeth should say: 
‘They will call me happy like Leah, and therefore the son that 
is to be born will derive his name from the Holy Name of the 
God of Israel and at the same time commemorate His mercy.’ 
Somewhat similarly Zacharias, the father of John, when filled 
with a holy Spirit, speaks in i 72 of the ‘mercy’ of the Lord 
God of Israel, and in the following verse we may detect in the 
mention of the ‘oath’ which He sware to Abraham an allusion 
to the name of John’s mother, Elisabeth. 

The rest of the Magnificat, so far as it can be said to be 
specially appropriate at all, fits Elisabeth’s position better than 
Mary’s. ‘My soul doth magnify the Lord’ is re-echoed in i 58, 
where at the birth of John Elisabeth’s kinsfolk heard that the 
Lord had magnified His mercy towards her. That ‘her spirit 
rejoiced (jyadAlacer)’ is itself an echo of the leaping for joy (év 
dyaAkdoe) with which Elisabeth’s unborn son welcomed the 
Mother of his Lord. The words ‘For he hath regarded the 
lowliness of his handmaiden’ are a direct adaptation of Hannah’s 
prayer in 1 Regn. i 11, and therefore more appropriate in Elisa- 
beth’s mouth than in any other. 

That the latter part of the Magnificat is really appropriate 

1 e.g. 4 Macc. xvi 9 
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either to Mary or to Elisabeth in the historical setting of 
St Luke’s narrative is a paradox which I am not prepared to 
maintain, but it is certainly not more appropriate to Mary than | 
to Elisabeth. It consists of adaptations of Old Testament phrases 
taken from various parts of the Bible’, the general effect being 
much the same as Hannah’s Song, itself a very curious psalm for 
the occasion of its utterance. But the Septuagint lay before 
St Luke as it lies before us, and the wording of Hannah’s Song 
is enough to explain the mention of Dynasts and Thrones, of the 
Hungry and the Rich. And in the LXX, as indeed the Bishop of 
Salisbury points out, Hannah’s speech to Eli is immediately 
followed by Hannah’s Song with only xal «izev in between; 
I cannot but think that this was in St Luke’s mind when he 
placed the Magnificat immediately after Elisabeth’s reply to 
Mary’s greeting. In direct imitation of 1 Regn. ii 1 St Luke 
inserts cai etmev between the two parts of Elisabeth’s utterances. 
At the conclusion of my note in Dr Burn’s edition of Niceta 
I expressed the opinion that the /agnificat was more appropriate 
in the mouth of the matron Elisabeth than in that of the Virgin 
Mary, and I ventured to adapt the famous phrase of St Ignatius 
(Magnes. § 8) in which Jesus Christ is called God’s Word that 
came forth from Silence (airod Adyos Xtyijs My 
view that the Magnificat is intended by St Luke to be the Song 
of Elisabeth may be mistaken; but I cannot think that to be 
a serious error in orthodoxy, which I share with Irenaeus, or 


a serious error in taste, which I share with the author of the 
Te Deum? F. C. BURKITT. 

1 e.g. Luke i 54* is taken from Isaiah xli 8f (LXX): notice the use of dy7i- 
AapBaveaba, 

? It was only after this article was in tvpe that I was able to read Professor 
Harnack’s brilliant article, called Das Magnificat der Elisabet, in the Sitzungsberichte 
of the Berlin Academy for 1900, pp. 538-556. Harnack’s general conclusions agree 
almost exactly with the view I have ventured to defend. ‘So schrieb er [Lukas] 
einfach : «al efwev, Dieses konnte zu der Annahme verfihren, als trete cin neues 
Subject ein, und hat leider sehr frihe zu ihr gefihrt: in den Hauptstrom der 
Uberlieferung wurde Mapdy aufgenommen; nur auf einer schmalen Linie erhielt 
sich die richtige Auslegung ’EA:oafer und drang ebenfalls in den Text ein’ (p. 542). 
The chief difference between Harnack’s interpretation of the evidence and that 
given above concerns Irenaeus 185. Professor Harnack thinks that St Irenaeus 
really read ‘ Mary’ in Luke i 46, and that ‘ Elisabeth’ in Irenaeus 235 is due to 
the Latin translator. But I venture still to adhere to my own view and to believe 
that Irenaeus regarded Elisabeth as a type of the ancient Jewish Ecclesia prophesying 
by a Divine Spirit about the Christ. 
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erit sufficiens illi OL* 12, vwv]+haec OL°+sic OL* 1°} 36* 
36*) 53 228 (vester pr «a: 36 rns] om Q* (hab 
Q™) 233 was 2°] om A (exe 48 228) 86 vo Tea] N+ ev 228 
xa: vnorea) simulque et iciunio OL! (a/ om simulque et OL* 
ev 2° 3°}omOL°OL' 13. was vyow] Chrys = Y 
Siapng. BN (Seappng. ear py Ta paria om 95185 Kar emorpa... 
vpow)] om 185 ras] om Q* (hab Q™) 153 rats + supra lin 97 + 


tupds xaddpynv Kal ds rads odds Kai loxupds 
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15 kal al orovdny Te Ow gadmicare 
16 oddmyyt dyidoare Oeparciav cvvaydyere 
Aadv dyudoare éxxAynoiav cvvaydyere 
OndrAdLovra pactovs vupdios éx Tod Korrdvos airod Kal vipdy 
17 éx Tov dva pécov ris Kal Tod Ovowcrypiov 
kravoovrat of lepeis of Aecroupyoivres TH KM Kal épodor KE TOD 
Aaod cov Kai rapadgs THv KAnpovopiay gov eis Svedos TOU pH 
18 abrav . . . pi) eirwow év Trois EOveot rod éorw 6... KE 
19 Thy abrod K... Tod Aaod adbrod- “Kal daexpiOn KF Kai elrev TO 
Aad atrod idod éfa . . tov xai tov olvoy Kal rd Kal 
abrod cis... . kai dvaBynoera campia Kai dvaBynoera 6 Bpdopos 
22 éueydduve KE Tod ™ Tod BeBAdoryKe 
7a media Tis Tov Kaprov dumredos xal 
23 icxiv * Kai ra réxva Xalpere Kai cippai- 
veoOe k@ Ow dire Ewxev tyiv Bpdpara cis 
1g Chrys. De Ving. xxx 16 De Ving. 16 Ad Pop, Antioch. iii'4 
20”” In Psal. Ixxxviii § 4 23° De Sice. 


irrogatas OL* malitiam inrogatam OL! 14. Kas vrodnpera: 86 Kat 
vmoAnpera: 228 vuow 22 48 86 95 185 233 15. oadmyy] 
ad fincom]Chrys=Y re:av] B* B*)+etOL® 
-mav & 16. Aaov] prrov Aaov ayacare] om Chrys exdefare 
Chrys ad fin com] Chrys = Y efer\0erw] -Oarw BN** (postea 
-Oerw) Q* vupg~avos Q* (xorravos  avrov] om Q* (hab 
Q™*) avrns | de Q* non liq (avrns Q*) 17. ava pecov THs. kpnmdos | avapecov 
OvpiBos (superscr ab al man) 36 xpymdos] Nos ./ 

@pdo/ .LSyro-Hex 1°] om BRAQ 22 48 153.228 238 rw om 
BRAQ 95 185 233 -cow BNAQ BRA (exe 
365197)  «s ovedos] as epnuov 86™ pn Karafa avrow]om pn BRAQYL 
(exe 22* [om 22*] 51 95 97 185) xarage avrovs N*\(xarapfe [-fa: avraw 
-ow Y* (v ras Y*) BNAQ 18. «at -cev BN AQ 22* (-ce 22") 
wat @ THY avTov] THY avTw 147 prem supralin97* «...ad fin 
com] om 147 Tov Aaov] om 153 19. ecwev] 22° (-wev 22*) eyo] om 
62147 -cOa 147 20. (yw avrov] 
avrns 62 147 wat avaByoera 1°—Kxar avaByncera: 2°] om 97 om 
7 BA (hab A*) 233 epeyaduve] -ver BN22 AQ 95 185 
228 aI. Oapoe yn] Gapon (sic) 7 yn 62 147 eneyaduve] -ver BRA Q 22* 
(-ve 22%) 22. or: BeBAaoTrnxe—edafere com 5 cap seq] leguntur in mg 97 
BRAQ 22* 22%) 7a, media] voun = ta] om BXQ* 
(hab Q*) ort 2°) «au 238 et OL** nveyke] -xev BRAQ edaxe 86™ 233 
apmedos kas oven] tr BS 48 23. wat 1°) om 147 ceov) cow BPN A Q* 22 
B* Q*) em] Q* RG Tw Ow) Tw Sew BN Ow Q* (a Tw Ow 
Q™"!2) om rw 48 233 rw 95185 or: NH, (exe 48.238)  —Bpapara) 
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24 Bpéter derdv mpdipov Kai dypov kai rhyoOy- 
25 covrat ai . . ai Anvol oivov. ..*. . al dvrarodd- 
26 pov peydAn... tpass ddyerGe .. . xai aivévere 7d 
27 Gvopa... noe Oavpd ... Oj Aads pov eis TOV... 
péow TOD HA... Kal od« Er... Ere Aads 
28 pov els Tov aldvar * xai éorar pera Tatra Kal éxxed dard Tod rvedpards 
pow waiver nal viol nal ai Ovyarépes 
29 ipav Spdoas xal trois SovAovs pov xal ras SovAas év 
30 Tals éxeivars Grd Tod pou répara 
31 & ows wal rips yijs wip cai drpiba 
eis oxdros Kai cis alua .. Hpépav KU 
32 peydAnv x..™. was ds dv Sri 
dpa ouw kal... xabér . . ALdpevor ods KF 


24* Chrys, 28 Contra Jud. v Theod. Interpret. Ep. ad Rom. iii In Is, ii 
29 Chrys. Contra Jud. v 30 In Pascha vi 2 31 Ibid. vi 2 De Bapt. Chr. ii 
32” De Pat. et de Consumm, 


prra BNAQ 48 158 238 Bpayara N* (Bpwpara N°) roy vrodexvvovta = Bpeter] 
emBpefes Chrys es Chrys mporpov] mpoxpov 22 Chrys 
24. war €Aaiov] om (adscript in mg cum vmepexxvOnoovra pro umepexu- 
Onoovra) 86 A mAnOvvOncovra Chrys 
govra] vmepxvOncovra BN A Q* (-xvOnceran Q™) (exc 48 233) 
om Chrys 25. avrawodwoe | -cw NA 22 avranodw 95185 pr N* 
(improb «a: om (adscr supra lin) 36 26. nat paryecbe]0m 233 eahiov(res)] 
eabovres Q 86™ 153 0m 233 upow] BNRAQ 48 238 95 185 27. Totum 
comma deest 62 147 peow) pr ev 22 («at ov pn) xaracxuv6n ad fin com] om 
overs AQ 238 0m 95185 0 Aaos] pr mas AQ 233 pov] + ev: 95 185 
28, «a: 2°] om A Q* (hab Q*) 95 OL*OL*** €xxew—Ovyarepes Theod 
=Y amo mvevparos pov] To mvevya pou Aq= vow 1°) 
om OL'OL*** at Ovyarepes ad fin com] xa: a: Ovyarepes opages Kas oF 
evumma Chrys wat at Ovyarepes om 153 
2°] eorum OL* OL“** wat mpecBuTepa | om 147 evuTvia] evunva 
N* evummors AQ 233 opaeis] N* (-cers opave (sic) add s ab man 
rec 29. was 1°) +-ye (exe 48 51 97 233) Chrys pou 1°] om 
(Aab gov 158 SovAas] + pou A Q (exc 48) Chrys + cov 
153 ev Tas nuepas ad fin com] mpw 7 nuEpay Kupiov THY 
emgavn Chrys = pov 2°) + «a mpopnrevaove: 36 86 95 185 228 30. om 22 
48 97 ovva | +avw N° 22 (ab man rec) 86 (supra lin) 153 228 Chrys em TS 
ns] pr enue N°” pr onuera 22 (supra lin ab al man) 36 153 228 Chrys + «arw 22 (supra 
lin ab al man) 36 153 228 233 Chrys onpea xatw em THs yns 86 31. Chrys = Y 
BRA A 32. mwas] om 36228 os av] eav 233 o7ay 
-cerrar 62-o0n7a 147 atv] B* Q* avaow{opevos} 
expevyov (war ovs 0 KG mpoo(KexAnrat)] Kar ev Tos 
ovs Kupios Aq @ (evaryye)ArCopevor] -Copevos Q* (-Copevor Q* 
62 147 153 BNAQE (exc 22 36 5197 228) mpoo...]) tr 62 
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III 1..1. ye & rats éxeivars ... éxeivy émrrpé.... da 
*owa.... xardgw abta.... aod pov Kal 
3° Kai ért Aadv pov ~Badov KAjpous Kai Ta maddpra mépvais 
4 kal Ti Kopdova dvti oivov Kal Erwov’ ri Kal Tépos 
kal kal maca yadthaia ; dvramddopa tpeis dvra- 
modidor€é pot; pvnokaxeire ; df€ws kai Taxéws dvrarodaow 

TO dvrarddopa cis xepadas dy 7rd pov Kai 7d 
xpuoiov éhdBere wai ra €... pov cal Ta Kadd .. . 
6° xai rods viovs iovda ... trois viois .. . abrods 
7&x... "Bod éfeyeipw abrods . . . airois Kal... arddopa 
Trois vi... as eis xeip..... 

g abrovs .... paxpay dméxov KE éAdAnoe * Kypigare év Tois 
Overw efeyeipare Tos payytds’ mpocaydyere Kal 
10 dvaBaivere mdvres dvdpes ovyxdpare Ta dpotpa eis 
poppaias kai ra Spérava cis ddvvaros Aeyérw Ste 

IIL. 1. orav] ws ay 95 185 2. svva(fw)] pra BRAQ iL (exc 51 95 97 185) 
(«at) avta] o xararafw 62 147 wo Syro-Hex 
helo oh Syro-Hex™= avra] avrovs 86™ 
covra 51 (sic) 62 -ow Y* 22* (vy ras Y* 22*) wara- 
b:e:Aavro] -ovro N* (-avro N**) Q* 36 62 95 147 185 228 3. OLY = Y wat 
€m Tov Aaov—ropvas] Kat wep Tov Aaov pov ov depepiCov ev KAnpw €d:dovv Kopacioy 
mopyns Aq Ta om 185 owou kat €mivov] Kat EmvoV oLvoY 
147 pr rov 36 48 233) emov N') 228 4. wae 
wa Te (+ war A Q*) vpers enor BN AQ 48 86 233 et adhuc vos mihi OL” 
wa T: Aq adAa war Tt vpers wat vpers Eur oder) BA 
yadtAma] B (-yakiAaa pr 62 Owes Aq opia = 
| B ("4 avranedidore 153 ew] 0m 62147153 av 
om 62 es Kepadas om 86 5. xpuoiov] + pou BRAQ 
(om Q*) (exe 5195 153 185 228) wow 2°] 0m 95185 2°) om Q* 48 228 
233 waka] + pou A 233 econveyxate) eceveyxate * (mox repos 
6. at Tovs uous] Kar Tous Onoavpovs awedoc0¢ | awedore 228 efwonre] 
efwonra 47 7. pr «at 48 228 233 (om xa rurs repos) 
efeyepw 62 95 147 185 228 8. («as vi(ovs vpav)] om 86 
Y*BNAQ 22 (-ce Y*) Q. mpooayayere] pr BAQ (om mox revoc) 
10. vpaw 1°) R* (vpaw >) B* (-naoras B*>) 
ovpopaoras 185 0 aduvaros] o duvaros N* Q* (adnot a advvaros Q™) o Suvaros 86 
eyo] N* (4) &) ayveyw A 11. ovva- 
Opofeare 22* 22*) 62"*¥'4 guvadpacare 147 GvvaxOnre ad fin 
com seq] om 153 ovvaxOnre] (-xOnre N° 86 
0} om 238 = mpaos] mpavs BN AQ 86 (mpaos 36*) 48 86 153 228 233 modemorns} 
paxntns BNA Q 386 36*) 48 153 228 233 12. -cOwcav 
BNQ 86 48 97 153 228 233 eyepecdwoar A war} om BQ 48 avaBaweode]} 
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veoOe mavra ta els Ti Kordda iwo ... tod Svaxpivas 
14 tere Sure wAnpys yA... Ta Ore ér.... 
15 Sixns Ste eyyis ty... Adde rips ©... 
5 88 KE daod adrod cal KF Tors viods 
pov Anp ayia xai ddXoyeveis ob abrijs 
18 év tH exeivy ra yAvKacpov ot 
Bowvot yada Kai raca ai adécas iovda data kai 
19" aiyurros eis Kai ovpaia cis wedi . . . pod -yernoerar 
20 ddixiav iov..... éxeov Sixaov ev ™. vdaia eis 
21 Tov alava Karo..... cis yeveds yevedv ™... Kal od 


-verwbay BN AQ 36 48 97 158 228 233 -verw 22 51 62 86 95 147 185 
Q* 233 Braxpwar) Q 13. mapeotnxer] mapeorw 153 0] om 
BXQ A(Hvos)] o Anvos 228 em... oTt BNA Q 48 233 ore 
1472" vid) (ev Tn 1°) om 147 (ev THs 2°) 
ovvrouns Aq = Quint xpicews Syro-Hex™s ome 
evs ad fin com] om 62 153 ne...) pry SA 95 147 185 15. ovoxoragovat | 
-ow BNAQ oxoracova: 36 (ey) yos luminaria OL” 16. evcxvoe] v ras BY 
emoxvon B® engyvon 147 om BNA 22 48 158 228 (hab OL") 
17. wat 1°] om OL* (hab OL") AQ 
22 48 238 yrwoeoOa 62 (cognoscetis OL”) = ors] dors BN (os N%) AQ 22 48 233 
eyo}+sum OL" OL' 06c]omo153 pro BRAQ 48 283 wara- 
oxnve 158 ev om 62 147 EV Oper pou] EV Ope pou EV 
153 BY B*) 22 ev 2°) om A 48 51 86 233 OL* 
(hab OL”) pov] om 22 36 48 Any] cepovoadnp 22 md 185 ayia] pr modus 
N* kv] om («v ab man rec) 22 efeAevoerat] mopevoerat 
86 Tov Taw THY KoiAada Tow axavOow 
Syro-Hex™ o o' xeypappoy 19, 20.] Desunt 95 185 19. 9 
Wovpaa] 7 Iovdea N* N°* -paia om n -yernoera] BRAQ 
48 228* (-yevnoera sup ras 225*) 233 -yevnra: 36 97 ef adimiwv avd ov 
Syro-Hex™ (ef)exeor] efexeay BRAQYW (exc 22 36 51 97 228) 
20. (co)vdaia] Iovden N arava] aiwvay N* 21. B* Q* (Siew B>Q*) 
Subscr BNAQ (+t0xus map B’ Q*) CAH 
€ppeveverat ayannros ku Se ex THs pvAns povBep 22 


W. O. E. OESTERLEY. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE CODEX CORBEIENSIS (f). IL. 


Relation of ff to other Old Latin Texts. 


For the purposes of our study we have ready to hand the tables of 
readings in Old Latin Biblical Texts, No. ii. On p. cxcii sqq. a list 
of readings is given in which a and x (or a, ¢ and ) agree against all 
(or most) other authorities. 

The list of these readings is as follows :— 

(1) St John xix 28 ait aen. 

29 optulerunt aa. 

31 quoniam cena pura erat aen. 
ne an. 
tollerentur de cruce an. 
percussit a 2. 
ab eo an. 
venerunt ergo an. 
aloen e (a defective). 
corpus ihm aez. 
adligaverunt a. 
est consuetudo a”. 

The corresponding readings of fare (1) ait, (2) obtulerunt, (3) quo- 
niam parascevem cenam paraverant (a corrupt conflation of two readings, 
parasceve = fand pura erat), (4) ne, (5) tollerentur, (6) percussit, (7) ab 
€0, (8) venerunt ergo, (9) aloe, (10) corpus ihu, (11) ad/igaverunt, (12) est 
consuetudo. 

Thus out of the twelve readings there is agreement with # in eight 
(for aloe and a/oé are both opposed to ales); and as to the four 
remaining instances, f has in one a conflate reading that contains the 
text of aem, in one a mere variation of the letters 4 and / (optulerunt 
is actually found in # in St Luke), whilst the addition of de cruce in 
a and # is a gloss which # agrees with ¢ in omitting, and, finally, corpus 
ihm is a scribe’s error. The conclusion to be drawn from this is that in 
the Gospel of St John anf contain a common element, which is only 
partly shared by ¢. Some MSS (such as /) contain in part an ancient 
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text and in part a Vulgate text. The text of /, however, is homogeneous 
throughout. The conclusion arrived at from an examination of St John 
is borne out in the other Gospels. It may be put to the test by 
examining the following texts, ad f/, in the first twenty-two verses of 
the first chapter of St Mark, the verses for which the fragment ¢ is 
extant (¢ is not available). On collating with Wordsworth and White’s 
edition of the Vulgate a is found to have 98 variations, 4 61, d 72, ¢ 49, 
Z 24, and f 100, 
With a alone f has the following readings :— 
v. § regio iudeae (a iudaeae) . . . d/¢ iud. regio. 
v. omnes hierosol. . . . dd¢/¢ug hierosol. universi. 
v. 6 indutus .. , dd/tug vestitus. 
v.9 ab iohannem ., (/ om.) ab iohannen. 
v. 18 relictis omnibus .. . d/¢ relictis retibus. 
With a and d alone :— 
vv. 7, 8 transpose ego quidem baptizo vos (vos baptizavi a, vos 
baptizo @) in aquam (aqua ad and +in paenitentiam a). 
v. 8 illis diebus , . . diebus illis 477. 
v. 9 ipse (om, vero)... ille autem 47... ille vero Jug. 
With d alone :— 
v. 7 veniet.. , ab/ug venit. 
With alone :— 
v. 7 fortior me ... post me fortior me ad... fortior post me J. 
With ¢ and d:— 
v. 11 vox (om. facta est)... venit vox a... vox facta est d/ug. 
With 4 and ¢:— 
v. 14 OM, regni. 
With no consentient # exhibits the following readings :-— 
v. I ante te et ante fac. ... add/¢ ante faciem. 
v. 1 viam tuam ante te... a4d/¢ om. ante te. 
v. 6 edens.,. edebat a4/ (aedebat d?#). 
v.7 in aquam... in aqua add/¢. 
v. 8 vos baptizo , . . baptizo vos dd/?, 
v. 11 carissimus ...add/¢ dilectus. 
v. 12 tulit... duxit@... expulit d/7¢. .. eiecit 
v. 15 adinpleta ...add¢impleta... /vg impletum. 
v. 15 in evangelium ... in evangelio ad¢... evangelio dug. 
v. 16 iactantes ... abd/tug mittentes. 
v. 19 aptantes’.. . reficientes a . . . conponentes 4d (com- /#). 
v. 21 ingressus sabbatis . . . #) / sabbatis (-o) ingressus . . . var. 


The greater part of these appear to be alternative translations of the 
same fundamental Greek text. 


3 d has aptaverunt lampadas suas in St Matt. xxv 7. 
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The result of this analysis is to shew that in St Mark the texts of 
a and f depart more widely from the wording of the Vulgate than does 
the text of d or of 4 or of ¢; whilst / is almost pure Vulgate. It is seen 
that ¢ exhibits an Old Latin text with a strong Vulgate admixture ; and 
é and the Vulgate are much more closely related than might have been 
expected. 

Interpolations often afford valuable clues as to the relations of MSS 
to one another. There are two especially noteworthy interpolations in 
ff—the long interpolation in St Matt. xx which is found in eight other 
Old Latin MSS, in the Syriac of Cureton (not in Syr*i™), was known to 
Hilary, and was paraphrased by Juvencus. This addition, therefore, 
goes back to the most ancient times, and were it found in any other 
Greek MS besides D would have a strong claim to be considered 
authentic. 

The second (a shorter interpolation) is found elsewhere only in 
aandd. It occurs in St John vi after verse 56. The form in af is 
precisely identical, except that a reads eo for i/o. The form in d is 
longer. Dr Scrivener refers to Victorinus (A.D. 303) as citing this 
interpolation as genuine Scripture. 

But the importance of the interpolation is that it establishes another 
bond of affinity between our MS and a and d. . 

Peculiar readings of a and ff. aff share many peculiar readings. 
In St John a and falone read gesta for facta (i 28); alone add invitata 
in ii 1 ; with alone add ef ( om.) il/is (supported by in vi 70 ; 
alone read inferdie in xi 9, filius im xi 52, unus adstans ex ministris in 
xviii 42, Polluerentur in xviii 28, and praecingit in xxi 18. With both 
a and ff read percussit in xix 34; with e they read recubuerat in xxi 20, 
and in the same verse they alone read ef conversus. We might also add 
that a and ff, with but few consentients, both add ecce gui tollit peccatum 
mundi in i 36. They alone read hs in ii 23; with d they have accepit 
in iii 33; with 7 the form samaritana ( ff sammaritiana) in iv 7. Their 
agreement in the other Gospels is not less than in St John. Thus in 
St Luke vii 15 af alone repeat iuvenis, and in St Matt. xxvi 36 read 
gedsamani ( = 5). 

Both a and f have the custom of indenting quotations from the Old 
Testament. This indentation prevails more in f# than in a; and is 
sometimes found in # wrongly applied. 
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Noteworthy Readings common to a and ff. 
_ Taking St Mark for our comparison of the readings of and d, we 
find both add guod fecerat occulto, with air, in v 33; both add vade in 
domum tuam et in viii 26; both supply ix aérium in xv 1, in which they 
are supported by a¢ and Origen. Finally d and f alone read angelus 
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in xvi 6; and both are guilty of the same curious blunder, erodes for 
herodias in vi 19. The texts of f/ and d in St Mark are more closely 
allied than they are in the other Gospels. 

In St John x 10 df alone omit e¢ abundantius habeant; in xi 34 dff 
are the sole witnesses for fosuisti. It is also worthy of note that both 
d and ff read domino in full in St Matt. xviii 31, and in full in that place 
alone. 


Readings common to b, e, and ff. 

With 4 and e, # has many readings in common, more especially in 
St Luke. 

In St John and St Luke 4 touches ¢ with one hand and holds # with 
the other. Again in St Mark (but not so closely as in St Luke) de are 
in several readings united, but without #7 

The common strain (not a large one) in these three early MSS is 
brought out by such readings as guditis for cuditis, in St John xxi 8, and 
praesbiterium, St Luke xxii 66, which they probably took from a remote 
common ancestor. Again, in St Luke xxiv 13 we find 

cleofas et ammaus 4 Ambrst. 
ammaus et cleopas ¢ 

In St Mark iii 11 def have sed e¢ spirit. But in this Gospel, though 
4 so often unites with e, we rarely find the combination def 

In St Luke xiv 5 eff read dus. Bianchini gives dos as the reading 
of 6, where dus might have been expected. 

In their orthography 4 ¢ # preserve to us the curious old forms—/rode 
est, prode erit, and prode estis. prode est occurs twice in e (St Luke 
ix 25 and St John vi 63), once in 4 (St Matt. xvi 26°, once in # (St Matt. 
xvi 26 = 6). The form occurs in d only in the two places where it is 
found in e, and in the former of the two, i.e. St Luke ix 25, it is read 
also in 7. In addition, f alone preserves frode erit in St Matt. xv 5, 
St Mark vii 11 and viii 36 ; whilst 4 has prode estis in St John xii 19. 


Peculiar Readings of ff and |. 


There is between # and / a most interesting affinity in St Luke and 
St John in that they together preserve a small number of readings found 
in no other Latin MSS. 

These two MSS stand together without other support, or with but 
little other support, in the following places in St John :— 

i2zr >tu hel. es. 
27 +de quo dicebam quoniam. 
27 +vir (Cyp. +homo). 

1 The migrations between Italy and Africa of the ancestor of e¢, according to 
Tischendorf, and the emendations it underwent have been so extensive, that we 
should expect to find ¢ the most adulterated of codices (Evang. Pal. Ined. p. xix). 
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43 +proficiscens = aur (e + prodiens). 
50 +propterea = aur. 
ii 3 +fili=e Ambr. 
8 et fecerunt sicut dixit (# + illis) = e¢ aur. 
Io +vero = aur. 
iii 12 creditis = aur, 
13 + is (f his). 
18 om. autem. 
19 +dei = aur. 
iv 7 samaritana (/ sammaritiana) = a. 
v 6 in languore = aur. 
9 >ille homo. 
24 +aeternam. 
28 +dico enim vobis. 
31 ergo (vg ego). 
33 +ipsi. 
42 + ipsis. 
45 +ergo = aur. 
vi 1 illius tib. = aur. 
5 elevasset. 
9 +homines. 
13 superfuerant. 
14 venit = aur. 
15 incipiunt venire et rapere eum = 0. 
15 om. ipse = 4, 
22 om. abissent = &. 
24 +confestim. 
62 quid (f# +ergo) cum. 
vii t ambulandi=a. 
18 suam propriam (propiam f/) = ¢. 
23 accepit (adc. f°) = aur. 
26 +forte 
35 incipit ire ( f irae), 
51 facit=g¢. 
viii 33 >nemini umgq. serv. = 4. 
33 estis. 
xii 30 +haec vox = Tert. 
Post xvi 13 7 deficit. 

An examination of these readings would point to the conclusion 
that # and / in St John were both descended from (or both interpolated 
from) an ancient MS which had in its text not a few additions of single 
words. Many of these additions, as /// (ii 3) which is shared with ¢ and 
dei (iii 19) in common with aur, have little to recommend them. In 
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fundamental text # has a much larger element in common with 4 and ¢ 
than with 2 

Common element in ff andc. Between f and ¢c there are very many 
striking agreements in the warp and woof of their text ; and one is led 
thereby to conclude that in remote times they had a common or very 
closely related ancestor. But the text of c has been much more emended 
than that of # in the process of the centuries, and has now a much 
larger Vulgate element. In the Pericope in St John viii f and ¢ have 
so many readings in common that they must both be derived from 
acommon archetype. But while # and ¢ resemble each other in the 
structure of their sentences and often begin sentences in the same way, 
viz. St Mark xv 39 cum autem videret (ug videns autem), xiii 18 orate 
ergo (ug vero); the text of ¢ very seldom agrees with # in the matter 
of omissions from the Vulgate. Much of the purely Western element 
in ¢ has been sadly watered down by Vulgate infusions. Nevertheless 
the two MSS undoubtedly proceed from the same original or from two 
very closely related originals. 

We find # often agreeing with the 4c group; but, on the whole, 
i is nearer the revised text of Jerome than 4, and much nearer than 

Thus # touches all the oldest texts; but it is at the same time in 
many readings independent of them all. 


Relation of ff toe, k and St Cyprian. 


The quotations from St Cyprian are taken from O. LZ. Biblical Texts 
ii p. xc sqq. 


Cypr. St Mark viii 38. 
Epist. \xiii 15. St k 
Qui conrusus me fuerit Qui autem conFrusus Qui autem me confessus 
confundetur (= yg) eum me fuerit et meos....et (=d) fuerit et meos.... 
filius hominis. filius hominis confundet et filios hominis confun- 
illum. detur (=d vg) illum. 


It will be noticed here that # has preserved Cyprian’s reading con- 
Fusus, which has suffered corruption in both 4 and d. 


St Mark xi 24, 25. 
Testim. iii 42. 

Omnia quaecumque Omnia quecumque Omnia quaecumque 
ORATIS ET PETITIS credite ORATIS ET PETITIS credite adoratis ET PETITIS credite 
quia accipietis et ERUNT quoniam adcipietis et eRIT quia accipietis et ERUNT 
vobis. vobis. vobis. 


If erunt is the ‘ African’ form (df have venient ; b evenient ; ug veniet) 
then erit is probably another and more literal translation of the same 
Greek text (era). 
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Ad Fortun. c. 2. De 
Eccl, Un, c. 15. Audi 
Israel, dms ds tuus DMs 
unus est, et diliges dom 
dm tuum pe toto corde 
tuo et pe tota anima tua 
et de tota virtute tua. 
Hoc primum et secundum 
simile nuic: diliges pro- 
ximum tuum tamquam 
(= ug) te. In his duobus 
PRAECEPTIS fota lex pendet 
et prophetae. 
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St Mark xii 29-31. 


Audi sstraHet dms ds 
noster DMS unus est et 
piticis dom dm tuum ex 
toto corde tuo et ex tota 
animam tuam et ex TOTIS 
VIRIBUS TUIS et ex tota 
virtute tua. Hoc est 
primum mandatum se- 
cundum autem simile est 
diligis proximum 
tuum sicut te ipsum : maius 
horum PRECEPTORUM aliud 
non est. 


_Audi 1spranet dom ds 
noster runus est et DILIGIT 
dom dm etsum pe toto 
corde tuo et DE TOTIS 
viriBus TuIs. Haec prima 
est deinde secunda similis 
nuic diliges proximum 
tibi eamquam (sic) te: 
maius his alius mandatum 
non est. 


Here # together with d has alone of Latin MSS preserved the second 


dms which is found in St Cyprian. Also # Cyprian support praecepta 
as opposed to mandatum. ff (k) read diligis for diliges, and totis viribus 
tuis for tota mente (= vg). Finally # combines with 4 Cyp. in reading 


huic for ill. 


e 

Cavete (= vg) AB 
scribis qui volunt in stolis 
ambulare et salutationes 
in foro et SESSIONEM 
PRIMAM in synagogis .... 
et OCCANSIONE (=a) longa 
adorantes hi  accipient 
ABUNDANTIUS, .. 


St Mark xii 38. 


Videte as scribis qui 
volunt in stolis ambulare 
et SALUTARI in foro et in 
primis cathedris sedere in 
synagogis . . . . OCCAN- 
sionE longa orantes hi 
adcipient maius iudicium, 


k 

Cavite aps scribit qui 
volunt in stolis ambulare 
et SALUTARI in foro ei 
SESSIONEM PRIMAM.. . 
ista faciunt in excusatione 
longa hi accipient abin 
UNDANTIUS iudicium. 


afk combine against ¢ in sa/utari; and ae ff read occansione against 2. 


sol tenegavit 
FULGOREM suum et stellae 
de caelo cadent et virtutes 
quae IN CAELIs (= vg) sunt 
MOVEBUNTUR (=vg). Et 
tunc videbunt filium homi- 
nis venientem cum’ virtute 
MULTA (= d) et CLARITATE, 


St Mark xiii 23-26. - 
VIDETE 
ecce praedixi vobis omnia 
sed in illis diebus post 
tribulationem illam sol 
obscurabitur et luna non 
dabit lumen suum et 
stellae quae sunt in caelo 
erunt CADENTES et 
virtutes caelorum MOVE- 
BuNTuR. Et tunc videbunt 
filium ,hominis venientem 
cum (=a) nubibus cum 
virtutae MULTA (=d) et 
gloria. 


Vos autem vIDETE ecce 
praedici vobis omnia, In 
illis diebus post tribla- 
tionem sol tenebricavit et 
luna non dabit ruLGuREM 
suum et stellae CADENTIS 
fortitudines IN CAELIS 
(=vg) commovebuntur. 
Et tunc videbunt filium 
hominis venientem in nube 
cum virtute magna et 
CLARITATE. 


ke have in common /fu/gorem and the ‘ African’ word claritate; but 
have cadentes against ¢, whilst read mu/ta against 


1 Nubibus cum perhaps dropped out by homoeoteleuton. 
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It is clear that e and & have a peculiar element in common with 
St Cyprian ; but it is also clear that fd and f/a have a common element 
that gathers support from St Cyprian, and clear too that # touches & 
with one hand and ¢ with the other, and joins in those readings of 
ke, which until # was known were thought to be purely ‘African’. To 
illustrate this we will place side by side the text of ¢, f and 4 in St Matt. 


xiii 47, 48. 


Iterum simile est re- 
gnum caelorum retiae 
missae in mari quod ex 
omni genere piscium colli- 
gunt: cum impletum est 
autem posuerunt illud ad 
litus et sedentes college- 
runt quae optimae sunt 
in vasa quae autem mala 
praeiecerunt. 


Iterum simile est re- 
gnum caelorum reti misso 
in mare quod ex omni 
genere piscium collegit 
cum autem esset imple- 
tum eduxerunt id ad litus 
et sedentes  elegerunt 
optimos in vasis suis malos 


autem proicerunt + foras. 


Iterum simile est re- 
gnum caelorum retiaculum 
missu in mare quod ex 
omni genere colligat : eum 
inpletum est autem in- 
posuerunt illud ad litus 
et sedentes collegerunt 
quae optuma sunt in vasa 
quae autem mala reiece- 
runt. 


Out of six ‘Africanisms’ f/has complete agreement in three, and partial 
agreement in the fourth, reading #d for i//ud. 

But the text of # in St Matthew has other ‘ Africanisms’. In discuss- 
ing the ‘African’ strain in am, Dr Sanday speaks with confidence of 
only two readings in a as ‘ African’: “In St Matt. xxviii there are two 
constructions acceperunt et xxviii 12, and cum vidissent xxviii 17, which 
are characteristically ‘African’, and are shared in each case by a with 
a fragment of e.” 

Now, strangely enough, these two characteristically ‘ African’ con- 
structions are the readings of #- 

There is a more important piece of evidence still in favour of regard- 
ing f as ‘African’. The translation of dogdfw by carifico, from its 
regular occurrence in ¢, 4, as well as in the quotations of St Cyprian 
and other African fathers, has long been a kind of touchstone for testing 
Latin MSS. 

In St John dogcw occurs twenty-three times, and is variously rendered 
in ‘European’ and mixed texts by g/orifico, honorifico, honoro, magnifico, 
and even honorem accipio. Clarifico is the ‘ African’ rendering. 

These twenty-three occurrences of dogdfw are rendered in e by ma- 
gnifico (2), glorifico (10), honorifico (2), honoro (1), and clarifico (8). 

In f clarifico is read no fewer than twenty-two times (in St Jobn 
xiv 3 with no other Latin support") and is only in one solitary instance 
displaced by Aonorifico (St John vii 39). 

The evidence could scarcely be more conclusive with regard to 
St John. 

‘ Similarly in St John xi 40 f alone of Latin MSS has the ‘ African’ c!aritatem for 
dégav. 
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It is worthy of note that 4 in St John reads c/arifico fifteen times out 
of twenty-three, whilst in @ c/arifico is never found. 

The following list of common errors or interpolations peculiar to 
eff, or found in e and # and one other authority, is not without its 
significance :— 

StJohn ii 3 vinum non habent fili = 2. 

8 et fecerunt sicut dixit illis (eis ihs ¢) = 2. 
9 aquam vinum factum (sic) = 7. 
viii 3 statuisset for statuissent *. 
xvii 7 servavi (servabi ¢). 
11 malachus = a. 
xxi 9 gubitis = 4. 
St Luke i 19, 26 grabiel (grabriel e). 
ix 3 petram (=peram). 
xiv 31 militibus fice (= milibus). 
xxiv 13 ammaus et cleophas = Ambr. 

It is scarcely probable that two translators acting independently, one 
in Africa and one in Europe, would by a mere coincidence both write 
militibus twice for milibus, petram for peram, or even statuisset for 
statuissent in exactly the same verse. The only alternative is that the 
blunder was imported and substituted for the correct reading. This 
is hardly likely to have been the case. 

The direction in which the data collected would point is towards 
a common origin of the texts hitherto separately classified as African 
and European. 

The following readings are also worthy of consideration :— 

St Mark ix 15 gaudentes cd ffi hk. 

x 40 aliis paratum est 4/2. 
[The scribe read dAAous instead of ofs.] 
xii 23. +munda c&. 
xv 25 custodiebant xn r. 
St Luke ix 25 prode est de/. 
xii 11 excusetis ¢ e. 
xii 32 nolite timere (metuere ¢) pusillum gregem de #. 
xiv 22 locutus (for locus) ae flr. 
xvi 12 meum 
St John iii 17 mitteret effaur. 
xix 5 om. et dicit eis ecce homo aeffr. 
xxi 24 + de ihu ae (ihm). 

1 The cogency of this particular instance is somewhat lessened by the common 

confusion in ff between the 3rd pers. sing. and the 3rd pers. plur., viz. intrat = 
intrant and vice versa. Popular speech confused the pronunciation, as is the case 
to-day with their derivatives entre and entrent. 


] 
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Agreement of ff and the best Old Latin MSS with Cureton’s Syriac 
(Syre") and the Sinai Palimpsest 

A further proof of the antiquity of the Old Latin text of our MS is 
its large measure of agreement with the ancient Syriac version. This j 
agreement is most striking in those readings where # with a and 4 and i 
i 


the best Old Latin MSS support the Syriac against the testimony of 
Sand B. An examination of these readings seems to point to the 
conclusion that the common ancestor of 8 and B represented a fuller 
and smoother text than that vouched for by the consensus of the Old : 
Latin and the Syriac. ) 
St Matt. xii om. & cum Avid Syreu et sin. NB 
13 Om. dys cum @ dc Syrev et sin, NBA 
xiii Om. ris olxias cum D abddek Syrin .. rijs oixias NB 
Syreu 
II cum ade . . rév odp. & B Syreu 
13 add. nequando convertantur D a Syreu et 
om. 8 B 
25 om. avrod cum Syrevetsin Tren... . airod ad NB 
55 add. iwonp (after réxrovos) cum ab gh Syrcu (et sin), . 
om. B ¢ & [Syrsin om. réxrovos] 
xiv 18 om. cum D' a Je Syreu [Syrsin illegible]... S8e 8 B 
yreu 
32 dvaBdvros airod cum Je Syr™ . . . dvaBdvrwv abrov 
SB Syrsin 
xv 28 om. airy cum a é Syrsin . . . Syret ke 
xvi 6 om. épare xai cum Syreu et sin Spare xai B (e) 
27 Ta épya cum ab ogelia Syreu (Syrsim deficit)... 
mpatw B e vgtlia 
xviii 10 add trav morevdvrwr eis cum b¢d g Syr.,.. om 
ae ug 8B Syrsin 
versum habet cum add og Syre® . om. Syrtine 
31 om. odddpa cum a de Syrsin . . opddpa Syreu 
32 Om. éxeévyy cum og SyrsiD . . éxeivny WB D Syreve i 
xix 4 Om. dz’ dpyjs cum Syrtin . dx’ dpyns abde Syreu 
9 potxara sine addit. cum ad de Syr ot sin, BCZ 
additamentum habet ‘ 
16 dddoxade dyabE, ri roujow (om. cum Syr™... \ 
dddoxare dyabé, ri dyabov bc vg Syrsin... 
bddoxare, ti ade RB 
17 add. cum 4(e) vg Syr™... om. ad B Syrtin 
20 add. vedryrds pov cum a b(d) eh Syreu et sin... om. 
NB og 
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St Matt. xix 25 add. xal époBybyoav abd Syr™ Hil....om. NB 
Syrsin og 
29 OM. marépa cum bd Syre4 ot sin, warépa Bog 
xx 28 additamentum longum habet cum a de Hil. 
+. om. & B Syrsin og 
xxi 12 rod cum a de Syre4 (Syr*in deficit)... om. 68 B 
26 om. ody cum a dde et sin. . . NB og 
29 add. in vineam cum add Syr et sin... om. og 
37 forsitan cum dce Syreu et sin... om. NB 
41 om. airg (post cum Syre4 et sin... airg ab 
eu 
44 om. versum cum ade Syrsin Iren. ... habet NB 
Syre" og 
xxii 13 dpate abrov Kai kai cum add (Syren sin) 
Iren. . . . djoavres airod Kat xeipas og 
34 airov cum 4 (a deficit) de et sin... 7d 
og 
35 add. xat Aéywy cum Jd Syreu ot sin... om. NBe og 
xxiii 4 om. xat dvaBdoraxra cum ade Syre sin Tren... . 
dueBdor. B D 
19 OM. pwpoi cai cum ade (4 deficit) Syre4 ot sin, |, 
pwpoi xai BC. Postea deficit 
In St Mark Syre" is missing, only the last fuur verses survive. The 
agreement of # Syrsim against & B may be noted in many passages in 
‘his Gospel. 
St Mark i 34 om. xpuwrrdv cum a4 de . . . xpuoriv 
BC 


35 Om. évvvya cum adde Syrsit .. . BB og 
ii 23 om. cum Syrsin..... a og BB 


26 om. émi GBidbap dpyepéws cum abd eSyrtin . . . éwi af. 


B og 
27 om. vers. 27 cum ade (Syrtin) .. . habet versum NB 
b ug 
iii 7 Om. cum adde Syrsin .. 
B og 


iv 4 om. éyévero cum bd e og . . . éyévero a NB 
10 of paOyrai airod cum add Syrtin .. . of airiv oiv 
trois vg 
16 om. cum add Syriin . syoiws Bog 
Vv om. & cum abde Syrtit,..& Aoi 
NB og 
om. xai cum de Syrsin... cai 
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St Mark v 23 om. woAAd cum 4d Syrsin ae og. NB 
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vi 7 om. cum adde Syrit .. . jptaro BB ug 
20 éroie cum abd Jatt. . . . cop. 
250m. pera orovdjs cum abd Syrtin... pera orovdijs 
RB og 
25 OM. yrycaro cum abd . . . B ug 
31 Om. adroit cum ad ug ... airoi (4) 
NB 


33 Om. Kai airovs cum add Syrti? ... mpo- 


abrois B og 

53 OM. Kal cum add . . . mpoo- 
wppicOnoay B ug 

56 om. atrod (post javro) cum Syrsi® . . airod 
Dog 


vii 24 om. Kal cum abd . . . cai oddvos 8 Bug 
ix 39 om. raxi cum Syrsin . raxd BD (sic) og 
X 2 om. dapwain cum abd k . . . papwaion vg 
6 om. xricews cum Jd Syr®™ .. . xrivews ahog RB 
25 om. cum ad hk Syrit . . . civeOciv bug NB 
xi 3 ri Avere cum abd... ri (om. Avere Tov 7a.) 
Syrsin . . ri B vg Alia 
23 om. airg cum B 
28 om. iva ratra cum add Syr*™ . . iva radra 
RBog 
31 om. otv cum abd . . . otv B D (sic) og 
xii 2 iva dard tod Kaprod rod Sécoveow cum abdk 
Syrtin iva rapa yewpydv Ad By Tov Kapray 
rot B ug 
14 om. dépev cum add .. . BB og 
28 om. rdvrwy cum Syrsit . rdévrov B vg 
43 Om. rév BadAdvrwv cum add . . BadAdvrwv 
NB ug 
xiii 4 om. wdyra cum rdvra NB 
9 om. Brémere St ipeis éavrovs a d (b defic.) Syri™ . . . Bré- 
mere de (A) og 
xiv 10 Om. cum ad k (4 defic.) Syrim . . . airois B og 
65 om. air@ (post A¢yew) cum Syr8i™ . . aire NBA og 
72 Kai npéaro kAaiew cum adh vg . . xai 


BB 
24 Om. ris ri dpy cum (ad defic.) . . . ris ri dpy 
NB 
35 om. i& cum .. . NB 


40 om. xai (ante Mapia 7 May.) cum Syrtin .. . RB 
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In the Gospel of St Luke there is extant for most of the Gospel both 
Syrsin and 

Dealing only with omissions, and passing by those readings where 
ff, supported by the best Old Latin MSS, unites with either Syrsin or 
Syr‘t against & B, we will give a list of some variants in which f com- 
bines with both Syre® and Syr*im against the authenticity of words which 
both & and B attest. 


St Luke iii 10 om. oty cum dde 
16 om. 6 iwdvyys abd 
vii 38 om. jpgaro cum abde 
46 om. pov cum solo 
viii 5 Om. rod odpavod cum abdel 
18 om. otv cum 
30 om. cum 
ix om. 8 (post rs) cum 
37 om. ééjs cum abdel 
39 om. cum adelr 
48 om. atrots cum abcdelgr 
xi 7 om. pov cum 4 d(a deficit) 
24 Om. tore cum d og 
26 om. éei cum abdilg 
28 om. pevotv cum abdig 
44 om. ds cum adcdeilg 
xii rr om. cum abdeilg 
18 om. xal ra pou cum Nabceilg 
19 Om. cum adbceilr 
47 Om. roujoas cum (a defic.) 
56 om. was cum 4d (a defic.) ¢77 
xiii 5 om. rdvres cum 7/ solis 
xiv 2 om. ms cum dcdilg 
8 om. twos cum ¢dil 
8 om. in’ airot cum abcdilg 
29 om. cum adcilg 
xv 8 om. cum abcdeilgr 
12 om. atrav cum abcelr 
xviii 40 Om. adrév cum adeils 
xix 25 Om. xal elrov Kipre Exer Séxa pvas cum abde 
28 om. éumpoobev cum acdilgrs (b defic.) 
3° OM. cum acd eilgs defic.) 
37 om. duvdpewy cum ¢(d)i Zs (4 defic.) 
xX 25 om. rofvw cum adeilg (d defic.) 
xxi 10 Om. rére éAcyev adrois cum a dei/lr defic.) 
15 om. # dvrameiy cum acilgr defic.) 
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St Luke xxi 30 om. 73 cum ade 
35 OM. rdons 
xxii 20 om. versum totum cum addeil 
23 om. cum abdeilg 
xxiii 27 om. wodi cum bcder 
29 om. idod cum abdelr 
xxiv I om. dpdpara cum adcdelr 
3 Om. xupiov cum abdelr 
17 OM. cum adbcelr 
21 OM. owv raow Tovros cum abclr 
22 om. d\Aa cum aber 
32 om. jpiv cum abcelr 


The Syriac Version and the Old Latin Version both date from the 
second century. Their agreement therefore points to what were the 
readings of the Greek Text prevalent anterior to the time when these 
two Versions were made—one in the East and the other in the West. 
Their common readings are the readings of Greek MSS that were 
current two centuries at least before our oldest extant Greek codices 8 
and B were written. 


Internal Evidence from examining the work of the scribe of ff. 

That the scribe of # made many blunders is very apparent, but that 
he fabricated any new readings nowhere appears. He seems to have been 
consistently faithful to his archetype. He is guilty (never, I believe, inten- 
tionally) of changing now and then the order of two consecutive words— 
a blunder that has no serious consequences. In St Mark xvi he writes ‘eis 
cum qui ipso fuerant’; in xv he writes ‘lazapmathani’ for ‘lama zapthani’; 
in vii 7 he pens ‘ vano autem colunt docentes me doctrinas’. In St Luke 
xxii he gives us ‘numquid aliquid de vobis fuit’; and a few other 
such-like mistakes are found in the MS. 

As regards harmonizing # shews none of those obvious attempts 
which are found in both a and 4, while of tampering with or conjecturally 
emending the sacred text we find not a shred of evidence that our scribe 
was ever guilty. 

On the contrary, a pronounced harmonizing tendency appears in 4' ; 
and a fabricating tendency in ¢. Both scribes treat their text with 
a free hand. The scribe of 4 actually eliminates altogether St Luke 
ii 34 and substitutes a later verse in its place. Nothing of this nature 
occurs in f Again, 4 and e both transpose the sacramental verses 
in St Luke xxii. And in St Mark v 17 the Gadarenes beseech our 
Lord in 4 ‘ut mon recederet a regionibus eorum’. 


Cf. St John vi11; St Luke iv 8; St Mark ii 26; St John iii 22 (om. e 
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Ine the work of the ingenious scribe is apparent almost on every page, 
and no MS I have ever examined have I found so unreliable for verbal 
accuracy. The amount of error in ¢ is prodigious. Thus, in St Luke 
xxiv 34, ¢ reads ‘et visus est simoni et ipse exponebat ei quae’, &c., as 
though our Lord had told Simon the events of the walk to Emmaus. 
The scribe confuses Cleophas and Cephas. Again, the scribe confuses 
Simon Peter and Simon the Pharisee in St Luke vii. He also was 
partial to the name Capernaum, which he substitutes for Nain and also 
for Corozain. In St Luke xiii 4 the tower in Siloam killed not eighteen 
but eighteen thousand! Again, in St Luke xix 22 we have the bold 
alteration in ¢: ‘ex ore tuo te condemno quoniam ego austerus sum’. 
In St Luke xviii 2 we are told by e, ‘oportet semper operare et non 
deficiet’. Once more and lastly, in St Luke xi 48 the text of ¢ reads: 
‘nempe consentitis non placere vobis facta patrum vestrorum quia ipsi 
eos occiderunt vos autem gloriamini,’ from which it needs a very spirit of 
divination, not to mention conjectural emendation, to recover the true 
text. 

The conclusion arrived at from a comparison with the Old Latin 
texts of 4 and ¢, is that the text of fis less emended than either of the 
others, and at the same time is absolutely free from all those wilful 
transpositions and alterations which are found to a certain extent in 
4, and to an amazing extent in ¢. 


And if of all Old Latin MSS fis the least ‘emended’, it follows that 
it is the most valuable of all for the recovery of the words of the Sacred 
Autographs. 


Origin of the Old Latin Text. 

Lachmann has expressed his belief that the Old Latin Version origi- 
nated in Africa, probably at Carthage. 

The variations in the Old Latin MSS are due to the fact that the 
African Text soon became more or less assimilated to the prevailing 
Greek Text, especially in the case of those MSS which reached Italy. 
For it is highly probable that the zeal for ‘emending’ Old Latin MSS . 
by the aid of Greek MSS would flourish much more in Rome and Italy 
than in the provinces. Augustine states (De Doctr. Christ. lib. ii) that 
to settle the right reading the Greek Text must be referred to; and with 
little critical sagacity he bids his readers use the ‘emended’ Latin texts, 
which he tells us are those written in Italy. For when Augustine says 
‘interpretatio Itala’, he must be understood to mean ‘exemplaria 
Italica’, He himself would seem to have used either Italian MSS or 


1 F.C. Burkitt de loc. says: ‘This verse contains the African nempe for dpa, the 
non placere nobis stands for pi) ovvevdoxeiv (=D), so that gloriamini is probably 
something more than a mere guess. Syr* also paraphrases Luke xi 48°.’ 
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MSS of his own country that had been accommodated to Italian MSS. 
‘Nam codicibus emendandis,’ he says (ibid.), ‘ primitus debet invigilare 
sollertia eorum qui scripturas nostras nosse desiderant, ut emendatis 
non-emendati cedant ex uno dumtaxat interpretationis genere venientes 
(scilicet ex interpretatione Africana). In ipsis autem interpretationibus 
Itala ceteris praeferatur: nam est tenacior verborum cum perspicuitate 
sententiae.’ Compared with the MSS of other countries the MSS of 
Italy are those which held most closely to the letter of the then current 
Greek text. 

Again, when Augustine says that the Latin translators cannot be 
numbered (‘ut enim cuique primis fidei temporibus in manus venit 
Codex Graecus, et aliquantulum facultatis sibi utriusque linguae habere 
videbatur, ausus est interpretari’), his meaning is not that there were 
during the second and third centuries in Africa many translators and 
translations of the whole New Testament, but that those who inter- 
polated the original Version were too many to be counted. 

That Italian emending of Latin MSS which Augustine speaks of as 
being more learned and more recent than the work of the ancient 
African interpolators was still going on in Italy, and far surpassed what 
Augustine himself was able to achieve in the same field. In fact, 
Augustine’s great contemporary, Jerome, did no more, as he himself 
tells us, than stereotype the Italic or emended text which he found pre- 
valent in the Roman Church, and in which he corrected only those 
readings which were unintelligible, leaving the rest of the text to remain 
as he found it. The Itala and the Vulgate are thus practically the 
same text, and both represent the Greek text of the fourth century. 

From considerations such as these Lachmann, following Augustine, 
divides Old Latin Texts into emended and non-emended. He cites as 
an example of an emended MS the Brescia Gospels (/), and a ‘regia 
codex plus mille annorum’, which he found at Berlin. He classes 
& with the Italic or emended copies'. 

The Old Latin MSS which Lachmann held in highest estimation and 
called non-emended were a, 4,and¢. Except in a few faulty citations 
ff was unknown to him. 

Lachmann’s theory received the approbation of Tischendorf : — 

‘Quae coniectura egregie inde commendationem habet quod satis 
convenit cum Augustini circa Italam interpretationem laude: esse enim 
eam verborum (scilicet graecorum) tenaciorem (quippe rursus ad Graeca 


1 «De Bobiensi vero quid dicemus nisi hunc quoque suis partibus parum fidelem 
summa negligentia perversis ac mutilatis sententiis efficere ut sui potius arbitrit esse 
quam sibi tradita cum fide reddere videatur? MUHunc igitur inter Italicos merito 
dicemus idioticum.’ Nov. Test. Graece et Latine, Carolus Lachmannus recensuit. 
Introd. p. xvii. 
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correctam) cum perspicuitate sententiae (expeditius enim Italos Afris 
scripsisse probabile est).’ Proleg. Evan. Pal. Ined. p. xvii. 

F. C. Burkitt, Encyclop. Biblica (art. ‘Text and Versions’), 4992-4998, 
whilst upholding Hort’s classification of Old Latin MSS into (a) Euro- 
pean, (4) African, claims for both types of text a common origin, ‘ which 
at the same time must have been sufficiently remote to allow for the 
development of their characteristic differences.’ He combats the theory 
that there was an original European version independent of the African 
text, and speaks of the European text as ‘a continuous development, 
or rather degeneration, from the African standard’. Codex 4 is the half- 
way house between the two types of text. He sums up his conclusions 
in these words: ‘4 is the oldest representative of that stage of the 
European text from which most of the later forms of the Old Latin, 
and finally the Vulgate, are descended.’ 

His theory may be represented thus : — 


Primitive L. Version. 


| 
(&, e, ¢ (Luke)) European (4) 


Emended 0, Text Vulgate. 


Gaul the probable Birthplace of ff. 


Concerning the birthplace of our Codex, the present writer is inclined 
to the belief that our MS was born (where it has long lived) in the West 
of Europe (probably Gaul), and not in North Italy. With the two 
North Italian codices it has many affinities ; but it has also many and 
more marked affinities with c, and many with @ The fact that deter- 
mines one’s verdict is that the scribe of /, as well as the uncial cor- 
rectors of the MS, were totally ignorant of even the rudiments of the 
Latin language. Had the Codex been written at Milan, and preserved 
there, we cannot but believe that it would have been freer from those 
obvious blunders which are such a feature of the uncial writing in f- 
Such uncorrected mistakes as min for non, de vobis fuit for defuit vobis, 
cum qui ipso for gui cum ipso, sanatas for satanas, rabbibarabas (d in 
St Mark v 41 has a similar monstrosity, rabbithabita), verbunt for verbum, 
pedest for pedes, peccatorest for peccatores (here the ¢ is erased), all point 
to an origin remote from Rome and Roman letters. 

Another fact of considerable weight is the common phonetic changes 
in f and Old French. See vii pp. 111, 112. It is possible that the 
archetype of #, which had a similar text to the archetype of ¢c, was a MS 
brought into the West of Europe from North Italy. Such an origin 
would explain the small peculiar element found in # and the Venetian 
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MS Z But, on the other hand, it is more likely that /, or its archetype, 
was copied in Gaul, and was afterwards carried to Venice. 

The absence of all transliterations in f, such as are found in 4 and e 
and also in d, would point to the fact that the progenitors of # never 
touched a sphere of Greek influence, such as Rome and Milan. This 
is an important fact, and establishes the independence of the witness 
of f. The occurrence in & of such words as anastasis, discolum and 
mons eleon shews that the text of & had not escaped from a sphere of 
Greek influence. The fact that 4 deserts all other old Latin MSS in 
omitting the concluding verses of St Mark is evidence in the same 
direction. 

The close relations in orthography, and to some extent in grammar, 
between # and Old French are also a strong reason for believing # to 
be a true Gallic MS. It is not beyond the bounds of probability that 
the Old Latin Version originated in Gaul, and was thence—following 
the lines of commerce—carried to Carthage and to Rome. A remark- 
able feature of f is that many of its blunders and vulgarisms have 
survived, scattered over other Old Latin MSS, viz. #7 read ergo (St John 
Vv 31) for ego; ffe read petram (St Luke ix 3) for peram; fa interpolate 
invitata (St John ii 1); fb read guod audito (St Luke xviii 22); f/c have 
venia(m) (St Luke xiii 35); ffd have erodes (St Mark vi 19) for hero- 
dias; ffi sedebant for edebant (St Luke xvii 27); (f/)g Ayprocisis; 
fhe employ propiam for propriam; bffk read aliis paratum est 
(St Mark x 40), 4 fie gubitis (St John xxi 8); f/p eamus et nos moriamur 
(St John xi 16). jg R share many old spellings and readings, shewing 
that the parent of the D E L Q R group of Wordsworth and White had 
strong affinities with # The Latin Gospels first came to Britain from 
Gaul (I hope to treat of this more fully in a separate essay) ; thus 7 R 
have inveniet for salvam faciet (St Mark viii 35), and omit sed (St John 
iiit7). Was f or its archetype the fountain head whence these blunders 
and variants arose, or did # gather to itself from collating ‘ African’ and 
‘European’ MSS the blunders peculiar to each type of text? To the 
present writer the former hypothesis appears the more probable. 


Notes on Select Readings. 
‘Interpolations’ in # and the best Old Latin MSS :— 
(1) St Matt. xvi 2>, 3 (‘The Face of the Sky’) = adcefgg. 
(2) xx 28 (‘Ye seek from little to increase’) = abcde hm Syreu, 
(3) St Luke ix 55 (‘ Ye know not what spirit’) = ad¢(d) e fpr Syre¥ Cyp. 
(4) xxiii 21 (‘ Breaking the Law’) = dceilg. 
(5) St John iii 6 (‘For of flesh . . . for God is spirit’) = ade r Syreu et sin 
Tert. 
(6) v 4 (The Angel at the Pool) = adce Tert. 
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(7) St John vi 57 (‘If a man take the Body’) = ad. 
(8) vii 53-viii 11 (The Woman taken in Adultery) = dede. 

These ‘interpolations’ are characteristic of what is called the African 
text. Their persistence in # is one of the best proofs of the unemended- 
ness as well as of the antiquity of the text of that MS. 

The long interpolation in St Matt. xx 28 has a closely allied text in 
abchn, whilst d and e vary considerably from the other MSS and from 
each other. 

In St John v 4 a4f have almost identically the same text ; ¢ agrees 
with the Vulgate ; the archetype of ¢ seems to have been an independent 
translation from the Greek (cata is used for secundum). 

The Sacramental interpolation in St John vi, found only in adf, is 
quoted as Scripture by Victorinus (A.D. 303). It is of limited but ancient 
attestation. The form in a fis identical ; d varies and is longer. All 
three have capa for vdpé. 


Interpolations in Greek MSS rejected by ff and the best MSS 
of the Old Latin. 
St Matt. xxi 44 xal 6 ... Acxpjon om. 
abde ff Or Irenint, 
xxiii 26 xal rijs = NBCL...om.adef Clem Irenint, 
St Mark ii 22 olvov véov els doxois = NBACLe... om. 
abdi. 
x 2 mporedOdvres = NBACL... om. abdk( ff). 
xiv 39 Tov abrov Adyov eclrayv = NBACL... om. acfh. 
St Luke v 39 ovdels ... xpyords éorw = NBACLR...om.adcd 
effi. 
x 41f &s=NBACL... om abcde fil 
xii 19 Gaye, rie =NBAL... om. abcde fil. 
XV 19 Toinody pe Os va Tov cov = NBDUX... om. 
abce ffi lug Syrsin et cu, 

xxii 19>, 20 ... éxxuvvdpevov = RBCL... om. adffil. 
xxii 62 wal... &Aavoev = NRBDLTX... om. abe fil 
xxiv 3 Tov xupiov = NBACLXcg...om.abde ffl. 

6 éorw = RBACL...om. abde fl. 

9 rod = NBAL... om. abcde ffl. 

36 Kal A€yer adrois cipjvy tpiv = NBALPX...om.add 
effi. 

4° rovro ... rodas = NBALNX...om.adde 
Syrsin et cv, 

51 Kali dvepépero cis rov otpavov = NC BACLX... 0m. ad 
de ff (Syrsin), 

53 airoyv = NBAC... om. abde Syrsin, 
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StJohniii31,32érdvw éoriv and rotro= ABLMA...om. abd 
effi Syr, 

xix § A€yer avrois 6 dvOpwros = NBALX... om. ae 
defic.). 

In St Luke xxiv 12 6 8 wérpos... rd yeyovds ff upholds the Txt. 
Recept. and is supported by Syrsi= as well as Syr°%, the Sahidic and 
Coptic Versions, and by Cyril and Eusebius. Tischendorf, after saying 
‘patet hunc versum iam saeculo secundo a plerisque testibus lectum > 
esse’, proceeds to reject it on the authority of ade/. 


St Matthew 


xi 28 Lachmann pointed out, in his edition of the New Testament 
(1832), that Origen three times quotes the verse as ‘ Venite omnes qui 
laboratis...’. Of all MSS alone agrees with Origen and omits ad me. 

It is scarcely likely that any scribe would deliberately expunge 
these words, whilst the temptation to add them may be paralleled from 
St John vi 47. (Cf. Rev. xxii 17.] 

xii 15 f alone of Latin MSS omits yvois (= XT). 

xiii 45 Instead of donas margaritas abch ff read bonam margaritam. 
The merchant seeks not many pearls, but one. 

xviii 17 On the striking omission found in see 7. 7. S. vii p. 117, 
‘Errors of Homoeoteleuton ’. 

xix 4 ff Syrtim alone omit dpyjjs. See note on St John vi 65. 

xix 16 (a) dddoxare dyabé, ri = ff Syret Ephroom, 

(8) ri dyabdv ronow = BD Lae. 

(y) ri ronow = CT A dbcug Sah Syrsin, 

Cureton believed that the difference between (a) and (8) arose 
from the original Aramaic. The accession of # to Syre® makes this 
theory improbable. 

xxii 18 troxpirai is omitted by # It has been wrongly thrust into 
St Mark xii 15 in some Greek MSS, and its omission by # renders its 
authenticity doubtful in St Matthew. 

The alternative explanation, that it has been omitted in St Matthew 
to harmonize with St Mark, is possible ; but # has not the harmonizing 
tendency that is found in 4 and other Old Latin MSS. Vide infra, 
xxiii 38. 

xxiii 35 For darachiae of other Latin MSS ff has darachiel. 

xxiii 38 ff omits deserta alone of all Latin MSS, and is supported in 
the omission by B L, Syrsim, the best Coptic MS, and by Origen. Tisch- 
endorf believed the omission was due to an endeavour to harmonize 
with St Luke. The new support of Syrsit, however, gives the reading of 
ff a strong claim to be regarded as authentic. 

xxiv 19 The form Jelegrinantibus found here and in St Mark xiii 17 
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is, I believe, a corruption of pregnantibus. For change of r to / compare 
pelegre = peregre, and for insertion of r ithrostrotrus = lithostrotus. 

xxiv 27 falone of Latin MSS reads adventu—‘ So shall it be at the 
coming of the Son of man.’ There would be strong inducement to 
correct adventu to adventus, making it the subject of erit. 

xxiv 35 This striking and memorable utterance in all other MSS is 
preserved in each of the Synoptic Gospels in the same form. But 
FF, whilst giving the accepted reading in St Mark and St Luke, has for 
the second part of the verse in St Matthew :— 

verbum autem hoc non preteribit. 
This reading has a strong recommendation in that it has not been 
harmonized with that in the other Gospels. 

xxv 40 f agrees with B (Greek) in omitting rav ddeApav pov. ff, of 
other Latin MSS alone supports the omission, but varies in reading 
from ff. 

xxv 41 ‘quae preparavit pater meus diabulo’ (om. ef angelis eius) ; 
ff is upheld in reading ‘preparavit pater meus’ by d and (with paravit 
for preparavit) by abc ff, g,h,r. The reading of supported by Iren., 
Cyp., and Hil., has every claim to be authentic. 1d jrowmacpévov is 
clearly a softening of a strong expression, just as the text of df in 
St Mark v 13 ‘et statim dms ihs misit illos in porcos’ has been corrected 
in the Vulgate into ‘et concessit eis statim ihs’. This planing pro- 
cess is not unknown to those who have compared the Old Latin with 
the Vulgate. 

The omission of ‘et angelis eius’ is found alone in # Here again 
ff would seem to have preserved the true text. Nowhere in the Gospels 
do we read of the angels of the devil. The addition might easily have 
been added by a scribe familiar with Rev. xii 7,9. — 

xxv 46 For «is alwvov ff reads cis 7d rip 7d aldvov (in ignem 
aeternum) and is supported by adchr. dg, have already altered the 
rendering into poenam, and fug finally give supplicium. Neither Tischen- 
dorf nor Wordsworth and White have noted this important variation 
found in the best Old Latin MSS. 

It is difficult not to believe that # preserves the apostolic word 
(rip), which was altered in all Greek MSS into xéAaow when the concrete 
doctrines that culminated in Dante’s Jnferno began to gain ground 
in the early Church. The Latin Version would in this case as in others 
have preserved the Text which has been altered in all Greek MSS. 
Cyprian as usual sides with the Old Latin and reads ambustionem. 

xxvi 9 f, with no support from other MSS, omits zodAov. The 
omission of zo)Aoi if it had once stood in the text would be improbable 
in view of the parallel passages in St Mark and St John. 

xxvi 52 / adds (after ‘omnis enim qui adcipiunt gladium ’) e¢ g/adio 
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utuntur, which is supported by Hilary, but as far as I know has no 
other patristic or MS authority. The support given by Hilary to the 
witness of # here and elsewhere affords another link between our MS 
and Gaul. Compare St Matt. xxvi 40 where # Hilary expressly read 
potuisti—all other texts poturstis. 

xxvi 53 (a) ‘plus quam duodecim milia angelorum’ = f solus. 

(8) ‘plus quam duodecim legiones angelorum’ = a 2g. 

(y) ‘plus quam duodecim milia legiones angelorum’=4¢fghr Hil. 

(8) Is an agreement with the Greek (Acyiivas) ; (y) is a manifest 
conflation of (a) and (8); (a) has the strongest claim to represent the 
original Old Latin Text. 

xxvii 19 # omits ‘per visum’. Had the reading of # any support it 
would have a claim to be regarded as genuine. Why was Pilate’s wife 
dreaming ‘ hodie’ instead of ‘hac nocte’? The Coptic Version actually 
has ‘hac nocte’, and the Apocryphal Acta Pilati reads words in two 
MSS and év rj vu«ri ratry in two other MSS. In four Greek MSS 
‘hodie’ is omitted as a way out of the difficulty. It is also perhaps 
significant that in two Greek MSS xar’ dvap is found before oyjpepov 
instead of after it. 
of ad og. 

For olvoy ANT A cfhg have 

The evidence is fairly evenly distributed. /f gives the clue to the 
divergence by omitting olvov. It would seem that both olvoy and dfos 
were attempts to complete the text—olvoy being taken from St Mark 
and éfos from St Luke. 

St John 

i 34 Instead of 6 vids eff Syre sim read 6 éxdexrds. combine 
both readings ‘.. . electus filius a . . . filius electus’ 4. The combined 
attestation of East and West supported by S gives 6 éxAexrés the greater 
claim to be regarded as authentic. 

ii 3 The longer reading found in 8 and adffr is accepted by 
Tischendorf. It is also attested by the Harklean Syriac. D Syrsin et cu 
are defective here. 

iii 34 The reading of f is unique, and, as explaining the origin of 
the variant readings, has a good claim to acceptance : 

(a) ‘non enim ad mensuram dat ds spm’= AC*DA ac og ¢. 

(8) ‘non enim ad mensuram dat di spm’= ff 

(y) ‘non enim ad mensuram dat spm’= 8 


(8) ‘non enim ad mensuram dat ds pater’= Syrtim B* (om. pater). ; 


The ‘Spirit of God’ is an unusual expression in the Gospels, 
occurring only in St Matt., and one that lends itself to the correction 


in (a), or the more daring omission in (y). Yet it is just the expression 
VOL, VII. s 
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that is in keeping with the Old Testament language familiar to St John 
the Baptist. Elsewhere in the New Testament it is found eleven times 
in the Pauline Epistles, once in 1 St Peter, and once in 1 St John. 

Syre« is here mutilated. Syr*i™ is partly illegible ; as it stands it 
reads: ‘For not by measure gave God the Father’ (om. zvetpa). Nestle 
(Textual Criticism of the Greek Testament, English Translation, p. 287) 
says that the divergence of the text ‘is due to the fact that rvedya was 
not taken as the subject of the sentence’. But the subject of the 
opening sentence of v. 34—‘He whom God sent ’—becomes naturally 
the subject of the antithetical sentence which is linked with it by the 
word ydp. The text of # preserves the natural sequence of subject and 
reads: ‘He whom God sent speaketh the words of God, for not by measure 
giveth He the Spirit of God’. Moreover, no Latin MS has sfiritus 
for spiritum—which is in itself a fatal objection to the theory that we 
should read ‘He whom God sent speaketh the words of God, for not 
by measure doth the Spirit give’. Such a reading would require the 
addition of airé to give it any meaning or coherence whatever. But 
atré is found in no Greek or Latin MS. 

The text of f is important from a theological point of view. Inas- 
much as Christ is said to give the Spirit of God, the Spirit of God is 
rightly in the Western Creed said to proceed from the Father and the 
Son (‘qui ex Patre Filiogue procedit’). 

This reading of f has escaped the revision that has reduced the 
reading in all other Old Latin MSS to the norm of the Vulgate. It 
is strong evidence of the uncorrected testimony of our MS to the 
words of the Sacred Autographs. 

v 31, 32, 33 The text as given in ff is as follows: ‘Si ergo (= /G) 
testimonium perhibeo de me ipso testimonium meum non est verum ? 
Alter (= @) est qui testimonium perhibet de me. Vos ipsi misistis ad 
me et testimonium perhibuit iohannes de me.’ 

The form alter preserved only in aff shews that the preceding 
sentence must be interrogative (‘Is not my testimony true’?). For a/ter 
all other Latin MSS read al/ius, and by adding a sentence akin to 
St John xxi 24 they refer the word to God the Father. Accordingly 
by transposing sohannes and substituting veritati for de me* the sentence 
is made all of a piece. 

But the reading of f has much to recommend it (cf. St John viii 17]. 
‘ My testimony’, saith Christ, ‘ has the confirmation of a second (a/ter). 


* But had mvedyua been the subject of d/dwow it is difficult to conceive why it was 
omitted in B* Syr**, On the other hand, if 66s were the subject, the sentence is 
incomplete without airg. 

2 In St John xxi 24 where ff reads de me, D of the Vulgate actually wrote 
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Ye sent unto Me for My testimony and that testimony was confirmed 
by the testimony of John.’ The sending of messengers to St John is 
recorded in St John i 19. There is no similar record of messengers 
sent to Christ Himself; and the absence of such a record might well 
lead to the transposition found in the ordinary text. 

When the age of ff is considered and the early date at which the 
Old Latin Version was made, there is reason to believe that here and 
there readings may have persisted in a single representative of the Old 
Latin, and yet have been emended in all extant Greek MSS. 

vi 32 The text of # omits ot and reads: ‘Moses gave you bread from 
heaven ; but My Father giveth you the bread from heaven that is the 
true dread.’ 

The reading of § gives point to the d\\a and to the mngney 
of position that belongs to 

There are examples in Old Latin MSS of the insertion cents 
St John xix 37 and St Luke xii17; 4 St Mark v17; d@ St Matt. xviii 
20); but few, if any, of the omission. 

If any version or father should be found to support the text of it 
would have a good claim to be considered as representing the Apostolic 
original. 

vi 65 # omits é dpyijs (ab initio). The consensus of Syr™ and 
# in the omission of the same words in St Matt. xix 4 renders the 
authenticity of the words in this context also, at least, doubtful. Our 
Lord’s knowledge to the mind of St John is absolute. (Cf. xiii 11; 
xviii 4.) The insertion of é dpyjs seeks to define what always else- 
where the Evangelist leaves undefined and unlimited. 

vii 16 ff alone omits the second mea and reads ‘The teaching is 
not Mine, but His that sent Me’. The second mea may have been 
inserted from the parallel passage in St John xiv 24. 

viii 1-11 The Zericope aduilterae is found in b* (sed erasum) cde ff 
among Old Latin MSS. It is omitted in a dcorr £7* g ; /eorr and x derive 
their text from the Vulgate. 

Without discussing the authorities for and against the passage 
being an integral part of the Gospel of St John it is instructive to note 
that the text in f and ¢ is practically identical. ¢ has more agreements 
with the Vulgate than any of the others have. d@ has some peculiarities 
of its own (iudacorum looks like a perversion of eorum), and as usual 
deals in synonyms—feccato for adulterio (moecationem ff), tales for 
huiusmodi, inmanerent for perseverarent, inclinatus for inclinans se, 
presbyteris for senioribus. d would seem to represent an independent 
translation from the Greek; ¢ f are from the same archetype (¢ has 
condemnavit = vg where ff has /apidavit= Ambr); ¢ is in the main 
a Vulgate text, but has a few variant renderings such as ad/ebavit capud 
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for erexit se; and the more scholarly supra terram scribebat where in 
terra = ¢ ug, in terram d ff. 

viii 47 After ipeis ¢ff alone of Latin MSS or Greek add pe. The 
reading is one of many that are peculiar to these two Gallic MSS. 

x 14 For ywaoxovew unsupported has yrwoovra. ‘My own shall 
know Me.’ The internal evidence for the future tense is strong. The 
followers of Christ have not yet the perfect knowledge of Him that He 
has of the Father. Such knowledge is promised for the Hereafter 
[x Cor. xiii 12]. Moreover, there would be a tendency to correlate 
the tenses in such an unusual expression as ‘Agnosco meas et agno- 
scent me meae sicut cognoscit me pater et ego agnosco patrem’. The 
future tense agnoscent amidst three present tenses might well seem 
to need emendation. The difficulty of agnoscunt was felt later, and 
so the text was divided as in the English Authorised Version. 

xvi 30 The Textus Receptus is confessedly difficult of interpretation. 
Syrtin reads ‘. .. and needest not that any one thou shouldest ask...’ 
but for the rest agrees with the current reading. 

Here is f'‘...non est opus ut aliquis te interroget in hoc dixi 
vobis quia a deo exivi’. 

The question that follows (Modo creditis?) might seem to require 
a more direct antecedent expression of faith, such as is contained in 
all other MSS except ff The reading of f points back to ‘ego a deo 
patre exivi’ in y. 30 (31). According to the text of our MS the 
disciples were now prepared to take on faith without question the 
strange words they had just heard, viz. ‘I am come forth from God.’ 

xvii 6 ¢ ff seem to have read érjpyoa 33 

The reading is a blunder; but community in error is a strong 
proof of community of ultimate origin. 

xviii 9 Instead of Adyos (sermo) ff has ypady It is 
possible that Aéyos may have been altered to ypagdy in agreement with 
St John xvii 12. 

On the other hand, the difficulty of assigning Christ’s words to 
any known Scripture may have led to the change from scriffura to 
sermo in all other texts containing this passage. The usual reference 
Ps. cix 8 affords no real parallel, nor does Ps. xli 9. 

xix 5 aeffr omit the words ‘et dicit eis ecce homo’, and their 
authenticity is thus rendered doubtful. Syre* and Syrsim are both 
defective here. 

xxi 9 For prunas positas abcffr aur have carbones incensos—pos- 
sibly, as Wordsworth and White suggest, from reading xa:ouévyy for 
xeysévnv. de appear to have been corrected from the Greek and read 
carbones positos. 

xxi 12 See St Luke xi 8. 
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xxi 24 After ‘stimonium perhibet ff adds de me de his, whilst de 
iku only is added by ae (thm). The reading of # looks like a con- 
flation. ¢ punctuates after de ihm. Is it possible that in the ancestor 
of ae ff the words ‘hic est discipulus qui testimonium perhibet de me’ 
were closely joined with the preceding text and thus attributed to 
Christ Himself? @ continues ‘et quis scripsit haec scimus et scimus 
quod verum est testimonium eius’—such a continuation occurring in 
the common ancestor would present no objection to the supposition. 


St Luke 

i 25 For én (guia) ab ff alone read ri (guid)—‘ Why hath the Lord 
done thus unto me ...?’ This change would give greater naturalness 
to the words of Elisabeth. 

i387 In place of the usual text dr ov ddvvarjoe (guia non erit 
inpossibile) ff has Sr ob Suvaret (guia non est possibile?). The diorthota 
changed Jossibile to inpossibile, but left est untouched. 

i43 f has mater domini dei for the Textus Receptus mater domini 
mei. The expression dominus deus occurs three times in the first 
chapter of St Luke ; but it can hardly be authentic here. 

i 61 The words in cognatione tua are omitted by f The Greek 
MSS are divided between éx rijs cvyyeveias cov and év rf avy. cov. 

ii 2 f reads preside syrio cyrino. 

ii 9 The reading of fis vivid and striking: ‘Et ecce angelus domini 
stetit iuxta illos maiestas circumfulsit illum et timuerunt timore magno.’ 
The glory circled the angel according to this text. All Greek MSS 
add xai before défa. The asyndeton however lends vividness to the 
narrative. The addition of xvpiov after 8a is found in some MSS and 
Gcod in others. Neither addition is found in df. 

ii 14 The true text of the first Christmas carol has been a subject of 
discussion since Tischendorf, and, following him, Westcott and Hort 
deposed eidoxia in favour of eddoxias. The balance of evidence found 
in Greek MSS was determined in favour of cidoxias by ‘the consensus 
of all Latin MSS’ in reading 

pax hominibus bonae voluntatis. 

Now ff in this passage has the unique reading vo/untatis (om. 
bonae) and hominibus voluntatis is not good Latin if voluntatis be 
taken as the genitive case. But why should it be? The plural of the 
third declension in f more often ends in -és than -¢s, viz. divitis, saluta- 
tionis (= i), principis (=e). Hence it follows that the reading of f#— 
voluntatis—may well represent a nom. plur. (For the rendering of a 
Greek singular noun by an idiomatic plural there is an example in 
ioxvs translated by vires as well as by virtus.) If this be so the Latin 
Version really supports etdoxia (the nom.). Bonae was a later necessary 
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addition when vo/untatis became regarded as a genitive case. But how 
account for the presence of etdoxias in 8 B D (A has both)? In D the 
Greek may well have been harmonized with the Latin on the opposite 
page, but can a similar explanation account for the text of & B? 

Wordsworth and White speak of Latin MSS being revised by 
Greek MSS; and the reverse process may well have taken place, 
especially when the Latin Vulgate became the authoritative text of 
the Western Church. It is significant that no Syriac MS lends any 
support to etdoxias. 

Here again # stands alone among Latin MSS in giving what it 
is difficult not to believe was the primitive Old Latin rendering of 
eidoxia. No scribe with hominibus bonae voluntatis before him would 
have expunged donae; on the contrary, the text hominibus voluntatis 
calls for some emendation if vo/untatis is regarded as in the genitive 
case, and Jdonae is the natural addition suggested by the compound 
word eidoxia. 

ii 26 For Christum Domini (‘The Lord’s Christ’) f has Christum 
Deum (‘The God Christ’). Compare note on i 43. 

ii 28 For denedixit deum ff reads benedixit eum. The diorthota 
added d before eum; but dm and eum could not have been confused 
by any scribe. # here preserves another ancient reading witnessed to 
by no other MS. 

iii 8 f reads fos istrahel where all MSS besides have filios abrahae. 

iii 21 Alone of all MSS fhas thu baptizante instead of ihu baptizato. 
According to the Text. Recept. St Luke places the actual baptism of 
Christ in the midst of the baptism of all the people (dravra rév Aadv). 
The parallel passage in St Matt. iii contains no reference to the people 
being present at the actual baptism of Christ, and at the same time 
puts the descent of the Spirit after the baptism. St Luke, if we accept 
the Text. Recept., makes the descent of the Spirit synchronize (év rg 
BarrcGijva . . .) with the baptism of Christ. The reading of # tells us 
that Christ was Himself baptizing the people [after His own baptism] 
when the Spirit descended. In addition to the absence of this fact 
from St Matt., there would be a desire to alter ihu daptizante in view 
of St John iv 2. 4 actually eliminates e¢ daptizabat from St John iii 22. 
Had ihu baptisato been the original Old Latin Text, it is difficult to 
see why it should have been changed to ihu daptisante. There were 
obvious reasons for the reverse process. 

iii 28 After fitius er ff adds filius zoses. Whence this addition comes 
it is difficult to say. 

iv 5-8 (a)dcflgr place these verses after 9~12 to harmonize with 
St Luke; # with de is faithful to the true text. Other examples where 
# resists the harmonizing tendency found in a4 and other Old Latin 
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MSS are St Matt. xvi 23, xxi 25, xxv 27, xxvi 39, xxvii 35 ; St Luke vi 2, 
xxii 63 ; St Mark x 19, xiv 24; St John vi 11. 

iv 22 By reading nonne hic est filius ioseph fabri ff agrees with 
St Matt. xiii 55, and not with St John vi 42 (om. /adr7) as does the Text. 
Recept. In this #/ has no support from any other MS, 

vi 31 # omitting e¢ vos [B (Greek) F also omit e¢ vos] alone of Latin 
MSS reads facitis for facite. The Interrogative rendering of zouire is 
strongly supported by the consideration that other MSS have been 
harmonized with St Matt. vii 12. 

vi 45 # alone instead of de dono thensauro cordis sui reads de bono 
densauro suo. The words cordis sui were perhaps suggested by the 
following cordis. Less probably # may have omitted them to harmonize 
with St Matt. xii 35. 

ix 10 (a) «is Kad. BeOoadd BL X. 

(B) «is Bebouda D. 

(y) «is rémov épnpov 

(8) «is rérov épnpov (aes tpnp. xar.). 

«is rérov Epnpov kar. (A) CEG H. 

« is manifestly a conflation. a and f are two attempts to associate 
the Bethsaida here mentioned with the city of Philip and Andrew. 
s8* as on other occasions cuts the Gordian knot and omits Bybcasdd. 
8 would seem to be the true text preserved in (a) (e)¢ f ug. 

xi 8 The Vulgate text exhibits the curious corruption inproditatem 
for inportunitatem. fcr and two MSS of the Vulgate alone preserve 
the uncorrupted reading. So in St John xxi 12 #4 and three Vulgate 
MSS alone read discentium for the corrupt discumbentium. In each case 
ff has preserved the true reading which in one instance at least has been 
lost by all other Old Latin MSS. 

xvii 24 For the Received Text ifa erit filius hominis in die sua there 
is found in Old Latin MSS : 

(a) ita erit f- 

(8) ita erit adventus filii hominis c/s. 

(y) ita erit filius hominis add ez. 

It is difficult not to believe that (8) and (y) are both additions to 
the true text which # alone has preserved. 

xviii 34 Instead of e¢ non intellegebant quae dicebantur ff has (after 
et erat verbum absconditum ab eis) simply the words ex his gue dicebat. 

xix 5 Instead of ofortet me manere hodie, the reading of the Text. 
Recept., f has oportet me prandere hodie. 

This gives a vivid turn to the narrative ; but from its lack of con- 
firmation by any other authority cannot be regarded as having any 
claim to be considered authentic. 

xxii 19, 20 Westcott and Hort here accept the omission attested by 
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adffilin the face of the combined evidence of 8 B supported by all 
other Greek MSS. But if the unsupported ‘Western’ text is the true 
one here, why not elsewhere and oftener ? 

xxiv 49 Sedete hic in civitate is the reading of f. All other MSS 
omit ic. The Aic might well have been omitted from the difficulty. 
of regarding the Mount of Olives as included in the word civifas. 


St Mark 

i 41 The reading dpyweis (iratus) for (misertus) is 
found only in adffr. It is supported, however, by Ephr. Dia#. The 
reading épywOeis cannot be the result of miscopying ordayxvobeis. 
On the other hand, there is a tendency in Greek MSS to soften certain 
strong and unusual expressions found in the Old Latin. Compare 
St Matt. xxv 41; St Mark v 13. 

v 41 falone of Latin MSS reads sabitha cum. 

tabitha is found for talitha in a(b)(c)(d); cum (xovp) is found in 
SBCLM AC a/ pier, but all Latin MSS except f read cum? (od). 

vii 4 f alone has daptismum calicum. The singular form daptismum, 
from its special Christian significance, would perhaps be more likely to 
be changed into daptismos (=a b) or baptismata (= vg) than would the 
plural daptismos into the singular daptismum. 

ix 40 For guia christi estis ff alone has guia domini estis. The 
interchange of xps and dns may be paralleled by the interchange of ihs 
and dns in St John iv 1. In support of the reading of compare 
what is said in St John xiii 13, 14. 

X 27 ddivardv éorw rapa 82 Svvardv is the reading of D (a) 
Clem*lex, Westcott and Hort dismiss the reading as ‘ Western’. 

xi 30 freads the baptism of John is i# (instead of was it) of men? 
This reading (on internal grounds) has much to recommend it. The 
present tense would be rightly employed in speaking to those who had 
personally heard St John the Baptist and were well acquainted with his 
teaching. 

xiv 24 hic est sanguis meus = f. 

hic est sanguis meus testamenti = & BC DL&. 

hic est sanguis meus novi testamenti = acfiq r ug. 

The parallel passage in St Matt. xxvi 28 is as follows : 

hic est enim sanguis meus testamenti = 8 B LZ 33. 

hic est enim sanguis meus novi testamenti= ACD... and all 
Latin MSS. 

BL harmonize the two narratives by omitting sev in both; 
acfigr vg harmonize both narratives by reading a full text in both. 
# remains unharmonized. [Cf. St Matt. xxiv 35; St Luke iv 5-8, xxii 
19», 20.] The reading of 7 ‘s the more striking because # is a MS that 
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has a full text and varies from other Old Latin MSS by its additions 
more often than by its omissions. The Early Church teaching on the 
subject of the Eucharist has always implied a text such as is actually 
found in ff 

There are undoubtedly a few instances wherein a single ancient 
MS exhibits the true reading, and it would seem one of the number is 
this reading which our MS has faithfully preserved, while all other texts 
have been harmonized into agreement with the narrative of St Matthew. 

xv 40 This verse affords an instructive example of the variant read- 
ings in Old Latin MSS. For the Vulgate aspicientes, c has audientes, 
d videntes, ff stantes, k spectantes, and n expectantes. 

xvi 13 (a) nec illis crediderunt ¢ ug. 

(8) nec ipsi crediderunt /- 

(y) nec ipsis crediderunt ¢. 

The idiomatic non-reflexive use of ipse (= i//e or hic or is) is a mark 
of early Latin MSS, viz. in St John iii 18 # has in ipsum where all 
other MSS have im eum, and in St Mark xv 41 cum ipso where other 
MSS have cum eo. In é ipse is constantly used for ic, less often for 
ille. The Vulgate in many places replaces ifse in f by is or ile. In 
heath epp gui ipsos eos dominat (2 St Peter ii 1) is found with zpsos erased. 
So a, in St Luke xi 27 has fse (= e) for Aic, and in xiii 32 ipse for ile. 

xvi 19 For the Vulgate adsumtus est ff with g Iren. has receptus est. 

ff and ail Latin MSS (except 2), supported by Irenaeus and Ter- 
tullian in the second century and by the Syriac Version of Cureton, 
have the conclusion to St Mark’s Gospel which is omitted by 8B. 
The consensus of the Syriac and Latin Versions, of which the common 
element goes back to a date earlier than the archetype of NB, is 
strong evidence for holding the verses as authentic. Burgon believed 
that the last leaf of St Mark was wanting in the archetype of 8 B, and 
this suggestion is not altogether improbable. The evidence for the 
rejection dispassionately considered is not sufficiently strong to negative 
the evidence for the retention ; nor can it be denied that in the second 
century the verses were of unquestioned authenticity both in the 
Eastern and in the Western Church. 


Conclusion. 

The study of a MS involves a twofold mental process—the ascertain- 
ing of the character of the scribe’s exemplar and at the same time the 
ascertaining of the character of the scribe himself. 

The licence of Western scribes is almost proverbial, and has been 
used by Hort as a strong argument for dismissing as summarily as he 
has done the evidence of Western MSS. When a MS such as ¢ writes, 
for example, capharnaum for naim, and capharnaum also for corozain, 
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confounds C/eophas and Cephas and alters his context accordingly, the 
student may well hesitate about accepting any singular readings of such 
a codex. A witness who distorts even a few facts impairs the value 
of his evidence as a whole. 

The striking character of f is the absence of any such errors as those 
just named. There are unconscious errors of transcription such as are 
found in all MSS; but of wilful alteration of the text from ‘supposed 
fitness for immediate and obvious edification’ there is, to the best of 
the present writer’s belief, not a single instance. 

The singular readings of fare quite different in character from most 

of the singular readings of e, or even of 4 or &. 
- Another source of obliteration of ancient readings is the Harmonistic 
proclivity of many scribes—the result of such compilations as Ephrem’s 
Diatessaron. Again, ff can be shewn to be more free from this 
influence than any extant Latin or Greek MS. 

In the preceding pages evidence for assigning / to as early a date 
as 375-425 has been discovered in 

(a) The unfixedness of the spelling to a degree unparalleled in any 
other MS. 

(8) The exceeding rarity of punctuation. 

(y) The absence of all observance of grammar; and the per- 
sistence of vulgarisms in both grammar and spelling. 

(8) The shape and form of the letters, especially of E, T, M and O. 

(«) The large amount of verbal variation from the Vulgate, especially 
in such well-known and often quoted verses as St Matt. xi 28, St Luke 
ii 14, St Mark xiv 24. 

(g) The comparative freedom of # from the harmonizings which are 
found in other texts. The earliest texts would be the least harmonized. 
[Cf. above St Matt. xxiv 35, xxvii 34; St Luke iii 21, vi 31; St Mark 
xiv 24.] 

The cumulative force of the evidence from these sources cannot be 
negatived by imputing to # ‘the textual timidity of the fifth cen- 
tury’. That the text of # keeps on the whole nearer to the Text. 
Recept. than do the other ancient Old Latin MSS (with the exception 
of a) is a fact which must be recognized, but it determines nothing 
either for or against the antiquity of our MS or of its text. In this 
case, as in others, theories must be subserviated to ascertained facts. 
The large measure of support given by the two oldest Latin MSS a and 
# to the Text. Recept. is a fact which can no longer be neglected, 
especially when it is remembered that ‘the text has been preserved 
with less alteration in the versions than in the MSS.’ 

Early withdrawn from Greek influence into remote Western Europe, 
the text of # remained undepreciated by the zeal for revision and - 
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harmonization that soon arose both in Rome and Constantinople, and 
quickly spread thence to all literary centres. Lying in a backwater, 
so to speak, and guarded by devout ‘uncritical’ men, it preserved 
for the succeeding ages its pristine purity. Thus it has come to pass 
that the Codex Corbeiensis is one of the earliest and most faithful 
representatives of the lost Autographs of the Everlasting Gospel. 

E. S. BucHANAN. 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 

P. 101, 1, 17. For consecutive and read consecutive and contained ix 45-x 20; 
the third 

P. 103, 1. 1. For dmn read dnm 

P. 104, l. 7. For P read Codex Paris. Lat. 9389, and also on p. 106, 1. 17. 

P. 105, last line but one. After times add The initial words Est quidem lucas are 
remarkable (C T om. Est quidem), and imply either that the first sentence 
of the Prologue was written in St Luke’s lifetime and the rest added later, 
or, what is more probable, that the whole was written not long after at 
Antioch by one who claimed St Luke as his fellow citizen 

P. 106, 1. 15. For canonorum read canonum. 1, 20. After pages add which are 
in minute uncials 

P, 107, 1. 28. After sec add sup. Dele centre points in all three devotional notes, 
and in the first for sup read sup 

P. 108, 1. 16. After MS add who appears to belong to the eighteenth century 

P. 110, last line. For K read & 

P. 112, l. 26. Add (v7) Dropping of medial ¢ before ¢: eletos, precintus. Cf. Fr. élite 

P. 114, 1. 25. After transiet add (transiit) 

P. 117, 1. 12. For Sidonae read sidonae 

P, 120, 1, 10, For a and f read a, and & 

P. 120, last line but one. Dele T and, and add at the end of paragraph There is 
reason to believe that not all the punctuation expressed in Wordsworth’s 
edition of & is by the first hand. Mr. F. C. Burkitt (to whom I owe much 
gratitude for corrections and suggestions) would put & in the fourth 
century. I had not seen his notice in the Journal of Theological Studies 
v pp. 100 ff, when I wrote the above. I am still inclined, however, to 
believe that 7 is earlier than & In & the letters UIPH are slightly 
hooked at the top; in # they are perfectly plain. In & the first of the 
three strokes in M is uniformly straight and in some cases as high as the 
second stroke ; in # the first stroke is distinctly lower than the second 

and forms with it (as it does with the third stroke) a more pronounced 
horseshoe. The M in f is a replica of the M in the fourth century 

’ Cicero Palimpsest at Rome, Pal. Soc. ii Pl. 160. The confusion of S and 
F and R and N in & lends support to the belief that & was copied from 
a half-uncial MS in which these letters are much alike. Now the earliest 
examples of half-uncial writing belong to the fifth century, Handbook of 
Greek and Latin Palaeography p. 200, On this ground, together with the 
frequent punctuation, I thought & should be placed in the second half of 
the fifth century; but I would now say the firsé half of the fifth century, 

and would place & close to a f in point of antiquity. 
P. 121, 1. 23. Add For two minor corrections in ¢ by a recent hand, who inserted a 
cross and scrawling lectionary note against St John xvii, may be ignored... 
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HERMAS AND Matt. xxviii 19 f. 


In the first number of the Hiddert Journal (Oct. 1902), art. ‘ Three 
early doctrinal modifications of the text of the Gospels’, Mr F. C. Cony- 
beare writes (p. 102) that no other text ‘has counted for so much in the 
dogmatic development of the Church’ as Matt. xxviii 19 f, ‘Go ye, 
therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I commanded you.’ As the ‘ Eusebian’ 
form of this before the Council of Nice he gives (p. 104f), ‘Go ye and 
make disciples of all the nations im my name, teaching them to observe 
all things, whatsoever I commanded you.’ In the same volume of the 
Hibbert Journal (p. 571 f) Mr J. R. Wilkinson replies, (1) that ‘Eusebius, 
when writing his earlier works, at all events, had before him a MS of 
St Matthew with the reading, ropevOévres (otv) pabyrevcate Ta 
€6vn ev 7G dvopari pov ; but (2) that it is not proved that this MS omitted 
the clause, ‘daptising them’ &c. These words are not quoted in 
Mr Conybeare’s proof-passages, ‘for the simple reason that they have 
nothing to do with the argument of Eusebius.’ 

Mr Conybeare contends that his ‘Eusebian’ text of Matt. l.c. is 
also ‘Justinian’. From Justin’s Zrypho he cites the passage (§ 39, 
p. 258 a), ‘God hath not yet inflicted nor inflicts the judgement, as 
knowing of some that still even to-day are being made disciples in the 
name of his Christ, and are abandoning the path of error, who also do 
receive gifts each as they be worthy, BEING ILLUMINED by the name of 
this Christ’; and he continues, ‘The words italicized are in the Greek, 
pabyrevopévors eis Td Gvopa Tod xpurrod [abrod|. The objection hitherto 
to these words being recognized as a citation of our text was that they 
ignored the formula “baptizing them in the name of the Father and 
Son and holy Spirit”. But the discovery of the Eusebian form of text 
removes this difficulty ; and Justin is seen to have had the same text as 
early as the year 140, which Eusebius regularly found in his manuscripts 
from 300-340.’ He argues afterwards from ‘the Eusebian and Jus- 
tinian texts’ (p. 108), which are assumed to lack the injunction ‘to 
baptize in the triune name’. 

But what does Justin mean or imply by his dwrifopevor, being illu- 
mined? In Apfol. i 61 (p. 94 A, C) he describes baptism ‘in the triune 
name ’, and says that it is called dwripés, i//umination, thus, éx’ évéparos 
yap Tod trav Kal Geod Kai tod owrijpos 
Xpurrot Kai rvevparos év 7G Tore Aovrpdv ... Kadei- 
tat 8& rodro Td Aovtpdv ds Sudvoav Tov TadTa 
pavOavévrwv. In the Zrypho passage, granted that he is quoting Matt. 
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l.c., he would accordingly refer by the word dwrifépevor to the clause, 
‘baptizing them &c.’ The ‘gifts’ received by the illumined are gifts 
of the Spirit received at baptism. 

Shortly after its first appearance I read Mr Conybeare’s article, and 
the question occurred to me, Was the alleged ‘Justinian’ reading of 
Matt. l.c. known to ‘Hermas’? Right or wrong as a reading there, 
év 7@ évopari pov «ré, ‘make disciples of all the nations im my name’, 
seemed to throw light upon a presumably allusive expression in Sim. ix. 
In Mand. i, as is well known, the Creator is said to be all-containing and 
alone uncontainable (axmpyros). In Sim. ix 14. 5 the like is said of the 
name of the Son of God: it is &xwpyrév and sustains the whole world. 
The Rock (ix 2. 1), which represents Him, is capable of containing the 
whole world. We may say then that His name is thought of as ‘all- 
containing and uncontainable’. If men of all the nations were made 
disciples in or baptized info His name, this would therefore be in the 
language of Hermas dywpyrov and able dAov rév xéopov xwpjoa. Bearing 
the name implies baptism, as in chap. 16 on the preaching to the pre- 
dormient. 

In chap. 14 lL. c. we read of men bearing the name of the Son of God 
and walking in His commandments, with reference perhaps to the Fourth 
Gospel, but more especially to Matt. l.c. dca éverecAdunv. Ev. Matt. ends 
with the words éws ris ovvreAcias rod aidvos. To this, in its relation to 
the preaching of the Gospel, ‘ Hermas’ may be thought to allude in Vis. 
iii 8. 9, where he asks Ecclesia «i 739 ovvréAed éorw ; viz. in connexion 
with the building of the tower, which signifies the evangelization of the 
world. I suppose Hermas to allude to Matt. l.c. and also to Mark xvi 15. 
But by this note I wish chiefly to call attention to and suggest an ex- 
planation of the word dxwpyrdv as an epithet of the Name of the Son 
of God. 

C. Taytor, 


AN UNCIAL MS OF ST CYPRIAN. 


Ir my memory does not deceive me, none of the books on St Cyprian 
mentions an uncial MS of writings of that father owned by Juan Paez de 
Castro (chaplain to Philip II of Spain ; ta.p. 1570) and by him given in 
pledge to D. Diego de Mendoza as security for the loan of a manuscript 
of the works of Ptolemy. Our authority is a statement by Jerome 
Zurita, in a document partially published by Ch. Graux, Zssai sur les 
origines du fonds grec de [ Escurial (a.D. 1880) p. 335, n. 1: ‘Ztem, las 
obras de Ptolomeo en griego, en papel de marca grande, de mano, 
enquadernado en perg., que se le presté D. Diego de Mendoza, y él le 
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. dejé en prendas unas obras de sant Cypriano, de mano, en perg., de 
letra mayiscula,’* 

| When a scholar and collector of MSS and papers like Zurita 
makes a statement of this sort, there is no room for hesitation in 
trusting him with regard to the character of the writing of the MS. 
The misfortune is that he says nothing further, and that we have no 
means of knowing exactly what work or works of St Cyprian were 
contained in it. 

i Possibly the MS is lost: possibly it still remains concealed in the 
Escurial or elsewhere. Even if no further trace of it can be found, 
it would be well to take note of its existence with a view to making 
the history of the tradition of the text of St Cyprian’s writings more 
complete. 

i Further information about Paez afid de Mendoza may be found in the 
above-mentioned work of Graux. 


G. MERCATI. 


THE PRAYER BOOK PSALTER. 


} In the course of an enquiry into the composite nature of the Prayer 
4 Book version of the Psalms I have had occasion to notice certain 
y) changes which from time to time have been made in it, with or without 
| authority ; many of them being changes for the worse, if not absolute 
./ errors. It seems desirable to call attention to these in order that the 
q correct readings may, if possible, be restored. 
It may be broadly stated that the Prayer Book version of the Psalms 
is the work of Coverdale alone, for if we combine the renderings in his 
Bible of 1535, with those in the Bibles of 1539 and April 1540, both 
| of which were edited by him, it will be found that what is not traceable 
to any of these three sources is small, both in amount and importance. 
After the publication of the Great Bible of 1539, six folio editions 
were issued in the two following years; that is to say, in April, July, 
| and November, 1540, and in May, November, and December, 1541. 
) These six had a Prologue by Cranmer prefixed to them, and in con- 
a sequence they are frequently called Cranmer’s Bibles, although with the 
translation he had nothing to do. It will be more convenient, as well 
: as more correct, to speak of them as editions of the Great Bible, and to 
F include with them, as Bishop Westcott did, the Bible of 1539, for the 
1 «Item, the works of Ptolemy in Greek, in paper of large size, written by hand, 
bound in parchment, which D. Diego de Mendoza lent him, and he gave him in 
pledge certain works of St Cyprian, written by hand on parchment in majuscule 
letters.’ Printed also by R. Beer, Seems Spaniens (Vienna, 1894) 
P- 594- 
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version contained in all these is substantially the same, though there may 
be variations in detail. 

The version of the Great Bible continued to be printed as late as 
1569, when it was superseded by the Bishops’ Bible which appeared 
in 1568, But the translation of the Psalms in the Bishops’ Bible proved 
so little acceptable that, although it was printed in the 4° edition of 
1569, it never appeared again, except in the editions of 1572 and 1585 
where it stands with the version of the Great Bible in parallel columns. 
In all other editions of the Bishops’ Bible, down to the last in 1602, 
the Psalms are from the Great Bible. 

In 1578 there appeared an edition of the Geneva Bible, with the 
Geneva and Great Bible versions of the Psalms in parallel columns, 
and another was issued in 1584. Besides these there were various 
editions of the Psalter in the Book of Common Prayer which was bound 
at the beginning of copies of the Geneva version. 

I have not thought it worth while to record the numberless changes 
of a for an, are for be, who for which or that, my for mine, &c., or the 
modern substitutes for archaisms, such as more for moo (x1 7), strengthen 
for strength (civ 15), mouths for mowes (xxxv 15), children’s for childers 
(ciii 17), dispersed for sparsed (cxii 9), &c., or to notice the many lin- 
guistic alterations, which are not all for the better, such as dws/¢ for 
builded (\xxviii 70, cxxii 3), will for shall, unto for to, to for unto, and 
the like. But it would be as well to restore in ix 15 their own foot, 
which is in Coverdale and all the Great Bibles, for their foot, which 
first appears in 1579, and I see no reason why in xxxi 26 rewardeth 
should be substituted for rewardeth he, as we have in the Great Bible 
of 1539, or why in lix 3 gathered is substituted in the Bishops’ Bible of 
1572 for gathered together, as it was in 1539. It is difficult to suppose 
that these changes were intentionally made, and that they are not rather 
errors of the press. 

But the changes to which I wish to call especial attention are those 
of readings and renderings which were originally correct. It will be 
sufficient to give a table of these, indicating at the same time the date 
at which they were first made, so far as I have been able to trace them. 
The Annexed Book is the MS Book of Common Prayer which was 
annexed to the Act of Uniformity of Charles IT. 

viii 3. works for work. Nov. 1540, xxxvili 10, sight for light. Gen. 

xiii 2. enemies forenemy. 1572. 1578, 

xxiv 8,10. the king for this king. Nov. xlii 9. the waterpipes for thy water- 
1540. pipes. 1572. 

xxviii g. my strength for their strength.  xlviii 10. daughter for daughters. (Ann. 
May, 1541. Book.) 


xxx 6. hast for hadst Scotch Prayer xlix 15. hath delivered for shall deliver. 
Book 1637 and Ann. Book. Gen, 1578. 
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1g. he-goat for he-goats. Not in Ann. 
Book. 


li 16. burnt-offerings for burnt-offering. 
1549- 

lii 4. unrighteousness for ungracious- 
ness, Gen. 1578. 

lv 11, their streets for her streets. Nov. 


1540. 

lix 11. the people for thy people. Gen. 
1578. 

lxix 6. Lord God of Israel for God of 
Israel. Nov. 1540. 

Ixxviii 4. mighty for might. 1572". 


g. cleaveth for cleaved. 1572. 
55. his mountain for this mountain. 


1572. 
Ixxx 12. pluck off for pluck of. 1579. 
Ixxxi 13. lusts for lust, 1639, and in 
Ann. Book. 
Ixxxvi 11. I may fear for it may fear. 
1572. 
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civ a1. do seek for to seek. 1572. 
25. the great for this great. July 


cix 10, the stranger for strangers. 1572. 
(the strangers. July 1540). 
cxviii 23. This is for This was. Nov, 
1540. 
cxix 43. thy truth for truth. 1575. 
cexxxv 6. and in the sea for in the sea. 
Nov. 1540. 
7. treasures for treasuries. July 


1540. 
8. and beast for and of beast. Nov, 


1540. 

cxxxvi 13. in two parts for into parts. 
1572. 

cxxxviii 6. them forhim. 1572. 

exxxix 13. wonderfully for wondrously. 


1572. 

cxliv 6. o lightning for the lightning. 
1578. 

exlvi 8. elpeth them for helpeth them 
up. 1572. 

In cix 24 reproach is substituted for rebuke in the Annexed Book, 
though reduke is retained in other passages, and in cxix 104 wicked is 
changed to evi/, perhaps to avoid alliteration or on account of ver. 101 
where the Hebrew is different. 

It will be seen that a large number of the changes above given were 
made in the Bishops’ Bible of 1572, where the Prayer Book version 
of the Psalms is printed side by side with the Bishops’ version, and 
there is no reason to suppose that they are due to anything else than 
the carelessness of printers. Several also occur in the Nov. 1540 
edition of the Great Bible, which is said to have been ‘ overseen and 
perused’ by Bishops Tunstall and Heath. I do not imagine that the 
changes were made by their authority, and should rather infer that their 
revision was not so careful as it might have been. Unfortunately, with 
one exception (1 9), all these changes have been perpetuated, and so far 
sanctioned, in the Annexed Book, which is at present the standard 
authority, although in cxviii 23, where it has ‘ This is the Lord’s doings’, 
it has been properly deserted in subsequent editions. 


ALDIS WRIGHT. 


xcv 10. this generation for that genera- 
tion. 1572. 
ci 7. high for an high. 1572. 
8. upon for unto. Prayer Book 1622. 


1 The restoration of ‘ might’ for ‘ mighty’ would require the insertion of ‘the’ 
or ‘his’ before ‘wonderful works’, so that the verse would read ‘his might and the 
(or his) wonderful works that he hath done’. 
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AN ANCIENT OFFICE FOR HOLY SATURDAY. 
POSTSCRIPT. 


Tue explanation of an obscure formula which occurs, so far as is 
known, in only one family of MSS, however justifiable and seemingly 
necessitated by the context, must often be revised on the discovery 
of other readings of the same text with different and more definite 
surroundings. Hence all interpretations of apparently unique passages 
must necessarily be tentative and provisional. This I had in mind 
when in the July number of the Journat I offered (p. 607) a ‘ possible” 
interpretation of a formula which I believed to be unedited. If the 
fresh light which I am now able to throw on it leads to the modification 
or even the rejection of my explanation, I still feel that I was justified 
in the conclusion I then drew from such evidence as lay before me. 

The passage in question Si guis cathecuminus est procedat, Siq.hereticus 
p. Sig. iudeus ¢.p. Sig. paganus e. p. Sig. arrianus e. ~p. Cuius 
cura non est procedat, which in five South Italian MSS comes between 
the lessons of Holy Saturday and the blessing of the font, seemed so 
intimately connected with the baptism, confirmation, &c., administered 
on that day that I regarded it as being possibly a solemn invitation for 
these various classes to come forward for these sacraments, interpreting 
the expression frocedat on the analogy of all the texts of the office of 
the Scrutinium where the invitation to the catechumens to come 
forward is invariably procedant whilst their dismissal is recedant. 

But in the beginning of July when the JouRNAL was on the point of 
being published, I found that the formula occurs in the Ambrosian 
antiphoner of the twelfth century, and since then Mr H. A. Wilson 
has called my attention to its having been printed from that MS in 
M. Paul Lejay’s article on the Ambrosian rite in the new Dictionnaire 
@archtologie chrétienne et de liturgie (fasc. v col. 1404). It seemed 
therefore advisable to re-open the subject as it will be seen that the 
Milan use differs widely from the Beneventan.’ 

The formula as it occurs in Ambrosian MSS omits the word es¢ and 
the clause for the Arian, places the four classes in the order of cate- 
chumens, Jews, pagans, and heretics, and has for the final clause 
invariably Cuius cura non est; Muratori’s reading Cud is not justified 


1 Ashort notice by Mgr Magistretti ‘De la missa ou dimissio cathecumenorum? 
has appeared in the Revue Benedictine (xxii, Oct. 4, 1905) since this postscript was 
in type. In addition to the Ambrosian use referred to below, he cites for another 
example of the formula Tomasi, ed. Vezzosi, vii pp. 6 sqq., a twelfth- or thirteenth- 
century Roman (?) sacramentary once at S. Maria Maggiore, where it occurs between 
the procession and the benediction of the font on Easter Even, 
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by the MS in the Ambrosian Library, and M. Lejay’s quotation, besides 
omitting the first clause has in the last sé instead of es#. It is found 
in the antiphoner (B. M. add. MS 34209 ff. 218, 219, reproduced in 
the Palographie Musicale, vol. v) under the heading Sabdato in traditione 
symboli, preceded by the rubric Finita missa dicat diaconus ex{clelsa voce 
and followed by 2. cum infantibus; Venite filii audite me, timorem 
domini docebo vos. Mgr Magistretti’s Manuale Ambrosianum just 
published (Milan, 1905) gives (Part ii p. 168) the formula and almost 
identical rubrics from an eleventh-century Manual. 

. His edition of the twelfth-century Beroldus (Milan, 1894) gives on 
p- 94 a more detailed account of the function. ‘ Scendum est, quia in 
traditione symboli omnia tintinnabula sunt sonanda, finita missa, et cuncta 
ostia claudenda ; tamen nullus expellendus, nisi cathecumeni; et presbyter 
ebdomarius ... retro altare salutat et diaconi...dicunt has voces; Si 
quis cathecumenus procedat, si quis, &c., e¢ acolythi semper similiter . ., 
his dictis cantatur: Venite filii, Deinde archiepiscopus vadit in secre- 
tarium ad se parandum, necnon primicerius cum eius lectoribus . .. veniunt 
tollere licentiam ab archiepiscopo ad aperiendas ianuas pueris ... et tunc 
aperiunt valvas pueris et dicunt: Ingredimini filii in domum domini, 
Audite patrem vestrum docentem vos viam scientiae.’ 

. The same account can be seen in the new edition of the Manual 
on p. 124 of the second part with ¢unc instead of tamen before nullus 
nisi catechuminus expellendus; and on pp. 169, 170, where only the 
words ‘Si quis catechuminus’ are found though they are followed by 
what is printed as a rubric Seg. a/. vox, which probably represents 
sequitur alia vox, unless it be ‘that the copyist did not understand 
the second si guis. The substance of the above can also be seen in 
Mabillon Mus. Ztal. I ii p. 10, and Muratori Ant. tal. med. aevi 
tom iv, col. 842. 

. It will be noticed at once that whilst all the Beneventan MSS give 
the ‘Si quis’ either before or after the procession to the font on Holy 
Saturday, the Ambrosian use strictly connects it with the ¢vaditio symbol 
on the preceding Saturday; and although this function is appointed in 
Roman, Gallican, and Mozarabic sacramentaries for different days 
towards the end of Lent, it never took place on Easter Even. 

As to the meaning of procedere, on which, after all, the whole question 

hinges, if we had only the first account, we should have to leave it as 
an ambiguous word, though the immediate sequence in both accounts 
of ‘ Venite filii docebo vos’ suggests that persons were invited to come 
forward for instruction ; and the longer version is by no means clear, as 
it seems to involve at least two difficulties: (1) none but catechumens 
are to be expelled (apparently before the doors are closed), so that 
if ‘si quis’ be taken as their expulsion, it would seem that Jews, 
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heretics, and pagans, were included in the term, unless we can believe 
that a primitive formula was retained long after it had become obsolete ; 
and (2) if the fuer? who enter are the same as the catechumens who: 
had been dismissed, their procession was first to the outside and then 
to the inside of the church, and the term /rocedant could again be’ 
regarded as a general one. Nor is this all; the stress laid on the 
deacon’s excelsa voce in all accounts, compared with the /eni voce with 
which we shall see that on another occasion he addresses the cate- 
chumens at the chancel gate, renders it possible that in this case they 
were outside the church or in the narthex, and that he had to raise 
his voice so as to be heard ; if this be so, the order ‘ procedant’ will 
refer to their entry into the body of the church. 

~ Let us now examine whether the word has a more precise signification 

when employed in other parts of the Milan use where it is frequently 
applied to the catechumens during the period of the scrutiny. So far 
as can be judged from the somewhat involved arrangement of Beroldus 
and the various MS manuals, it appears in two forms, one at mattins 
and vespers and the other after the Gospel. 

The former can be seen in Beroldus p. 82, in Manuale Ambros. 
ii p. 122, and in Paléogr. Musicale v p. 151 of the collotype; every 
day from the first week of Lent to Palm Sunday, after the psalm 
Miserere at mattins and also at vespers, the deacon is ordered to sing 
once or twice (according to the particular week) /eni voce : ‘ Procedant 
competentes’ (or ‘catechumini’), after which the doorkeeper (or the 
acolytes outside the chancel) are to shout out ‘Ne quis catechuminus”?. 
There is unfortunately no rubric as to what is to happen after this ; 
we have to interpret the order ‘ Procedant’ by what seems to follow 
immediately after it, viz. ‘Ne quis catechuminus’. If this expression 
is to be taken as the translation of yy Ts Tov Katnxoupéver of the Liturgy 
of St Chrysostom (ed. Brightman p. 375), it must mean ‘Let none 
remain within’, Otherwise one might argue that the deacon’s gentle 
intimation is addressed to the doorkeeper who in turn bids all the 
catechumens to enter the church and none to remain outside. The 
question is further complicated by the distinction * between competentes 
and catechumini, the former being a class chosen out of the latter as 
under immediate preparation for baptism; but this distinction does 
not seem to hold good invariably in the extant Ambrosian Uturgica 

1 In the missa catechumenorum in the Apostolical Constitutions (Brightman 
Liturgies East. and West. pp. 3, 5, 7) pitts Tav dxpowpéven, phris Tav precedes 
and is separated by prayers from mpoéAGere of xarnxovpevor .. . mpoédrdere 
of évepyovpevor . . . mpoédOere of 

* This distinction is supported by the statement of St Ambrose (Ep. xx ad Mar- 
cellinam § 4) that on Palm Sunday ‘ post lectiones atque tractatum dimissis catechu- 
menis aliquibus competentibus in baptisteriis tradebam basilicae ’. 
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where we come across the two. words as synonymous terms: eg. 
Beroldus p. 93, Competentes vadunt ante altare .. . Orate competentes 
... admonendi sunt cathecumeni ... procedant competentes ; and the 
same persons are called cathecumeni at two scrutinies and competentes 
at the other two. On the other hand, in the first week (Manual p. 123, 
Beroldus p. 82), the deacon’s ‘ procedant competentes’ is followed by- 
the doorkeeper’s ‘ne quis catechuminus’: which is open to the possible 
interpretation that the former are to come up whilst the latter have. 
to go out. 

When, however, we turn to the office provided for the dismissal, after 
the scrutiny and the signing with the cross which took place after the 
Gospel, we meet with (Manual p. 124) ‘ Procedant competentes, sung 
by the deacon and repeated by the acolytes, followed by the clear 
rubric Zune egrediuntur foras, or, as in another MS, Pueri procedunt. 
Here at least there seems no room for any doubt; in this case pro- 
cedant is equivalent to a dismissal. 

It remains to be seen whether we must therefore conclude that in 
the two previous instances it must have had the same meaning, In 
view of the difficulties already pointed out, I venture to think that 
the simplest solution is to take the verb in its classical sense like the 
English ‘proceed’ as a perfectly general one and that the direction 
of the procession can only be inferred from the context. If that is 
so, the formula we are considering may possibly have been used in 
the Ambrosian service-books as an intimation to the various classes 
of catechumens? to come forward to be taught the creed. If, however, 
we admit that it was always a dismissal formula at Milan, it would 
probably have had that meaning at Benevento, for we know that the 
Ambrosian use was at least permissible at Monte Cassino until the 
eleventh or twelfth century and an office of that date for Holy week 
now in the Vatican library, possibly written for S. Vincenzo di Volturno, 
further south, provides both the Ambrosian and the current Roman. 
gradual. But, as we now have evidence that Benevento and the South. 
of Italy deliberately added one sentence to the formula and used it for 
a different service on a different day, we cannot consider it impossible. 
that it may have borne another sense in its changed context. 

_ Iam aware that my suggested interpretation does not commend itself 
to several whose opinion on the matter is of great weight. Mr Bright- 
man, judging by the earliest authorities, St Justin M. and St Cyril of 
Jerusalem, feels that baptisms must at some time have come after the 
Gospel, i.e. between the missa catechumenorum and the missa fidelium, 
and in that case must have been immediately preceded by a dismissal, 


“2 It is not by this suggested that all these classes existed in the twelfth century. 
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and that when they were separated, the baptisms must have had dis- 
missals of their own. So the Beneventan rite may be a survival of 
what is generally lost and the Si guis be the dismissal. He suggests 
that the Coptic dismissal before the consecration of the chrism is a 
parallel to ours (v. Denzinger Rit. Orient. i p. 250)*. 

I fully see the force of the parallel which I gratefully acknowledge ; 
if I do not think it conclusive, it is due to two facts (1) that it neces- 
sitates a liturgical distinction between cathecumeni and competentes which 
is not quite certain, and (2) that the position of the formula in the 
Bari roll not only after the procession to the font but after the collect 
Omnip. semp. deus vespice propitius ad gentes seems to require the 
presence and not the absence of the catechumens. The ‘Gelasian’ 
rite for Holy Saturday may perhaps help here: ‘ Mane reddunt infantes 
symbolum*... Iterum admonentur ab archidiacono his verbis : catechu- 
meni recedant, omnes catechumeni exeant foras’, i. e. to await the hour 
of Baptism. Is it possible that in South Italy the redditio symboli took 
place during or after the blessing of the font and that the catechumens 
were then sent out of the baptistery into an adjoining room for that 
purpose? We know that later on the clergy were ordered to catechize 
the children at this point of the service: if some evidence of this 
practice at Benevento were available, the difficulty would be over- 
come. 

This much at least we may consider as probable, that our formula 
may have been originally that of the missa catechumenorum and infide- 
lium*, which even in the East was practically disused by the seventh 
century, and of which we have no trace in the proper place in any 
Western liturgy: that this formula, with zpocOciy rendered procedere, 
was adopted later on for other liturgical uses, e.g. at Milan, for the 
scrutinium which after the time of St Ambrose was moved from after 
the Gospel to the end of Mass, and at Benevento for the Holy Saturday 
baptism between the lessons and the Mass. If in one use the verb 
signifies dismissal and in the other invitation, it may be due to its 
being considered a neutral word ; possibly at some time this ambiguity 
was noticed, for in every version of the Roman scrutiny it bears the 
meaning of coming forward, vecedere being used for withdrawal ; e. g. 
in Ordo Romanus vii (Muratori Mus. Jta/. ii pp. 78-82) vocentur infantes 

1 The Syrian Jacobite formula for a similar dismissal is also to the point (Den- . 
zinger ii p. 533): ‘Abite ii qui dimissi sunt, Exite eae quae dimissae sunt. Nemo 
catechumenorum, nemo ex energumenis, nemo ex iis qui nobiscum orare nequeunt 
remaneant hic.’ 


? For a second redditio symboli on this day in the African Church see Martene 
De Ant. Eccl. Rit. i p. 87. 


Liturgy of St Chrysostom (Brightman p. 371), Scot xarnxovpevor mpoédrOere, ol 
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a diacono dicente: Catechumini procedant . .. Postea ammonentur a dia- 
cono ita: Catechumini recedant. Si quis catechuminus est recedat. 
Omnes catechumini exeant foras. Z¢ egrediuntur. Exactly the same 
in the ‘Gellone’ Sacramentary, the Poitiers Pontifical, &c., quoted by 
Martene (Ant. Eccl. Rit. i, c. 1, art. xii, cols. roo-112); once accedant 
is found instead of procedant for the entry, and once only (col. 118) 
procedant for the dismissal. The Rheims Sacramentary (ed. Chevalier 
Pp. 346-351) bears the same witness’. 

The question then cannot as yet be regarded as settled; should it 
eventually be proved that our formula here as elsewhere is the original 
missa catechumenorum, we shall not regret the present discussion in our 
joy at the discovery of a long-lost office. In any case it is a point 
gained to have been able to couple together the southern with the 
northern Italian rites and to have added another link to the chain of 
evidence which is gradually bringing to light the original Roman rite. 
H. M. BANNISTER. 
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CURRENT MUHAMMADAN TEACHING AS TO > 
. THE GOSPELS. 


_ Tue following is a translation, slightly abbreviated, of the Zife of 
Hazrat ’Isa (Jesus), written by a Maulawi of literary repute in Delhi. 
The teaching contained in it would be that given to orthodox Muham- 
madans to-day in the North of India. 

‘Muhammadans acknowledge that Hazrat "Isa was a great Prophet, 
and believe that Hazrat Mariam was free from sin and chosen of God, 
and that the birth of Hazrat Isa was not without miracle. For this 
matter is narrated at length in the Quran. 

‘The people of Islam do not only believe those miracles which are 
written in the Injil (etayyéAuov) but acknowledge many others also. 

‘Hazrat "Isa was born at Bait-ul-Lahm, which is a village near Bait- 
ul-muqaddas (Jerusalem). Hazrat Mariam was at first anxious as to what 
answer she should give, if people should ask her about her child. It 
came to pass that the people of her tribe, looking for her, came to her 
and asked her “O sister of Harfin (Aaron), what have you done, and 
from whence have you brought this child?” 

‘ Hazrat Mariam pointed to Hazrat ’Isa, and said, “Enquire from 
him.” 

1 It is again necessary to call attention to Chevalier’s editing—on p. 351 secedat 
is probably an error for recedat, and the omnes catecumini exeant foras which he 
prints as a rubric is undoubtedly the third clause of the dismissal formula. 
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- ‘With the power of God Hazrat Isa began at once to say, “I amt 
the Servant of God, and He has given me a Book and Prophecy.” 

‘ Seeing this miracle they left Hazrat Mariam. 

‘ After this Hazrat Mariam took Hazrat Isa with her and went to 
Egypt and remained there for twelve years and then coming to Syria 
stayed at Nasara, remaining there till about the thirtieth year of his 
age. Then God Almighty sent him a Revelation and ordered him to 
guide the people and gave him the Book of Injil. 

‘It is written in Muhammadan books that when Hazrat ’Isa reached 
the thirtieth year he went to Nahr-i-Jardan (i.e. River Jordan) which 
is also called Shari’a and there guided the people towards God. In 
this stream, according to the custom, Yahya the prophet (i.e. John the 
Baptist) baptized Hazrat ’Isa and received him among his disciples. At 
this time the death of Hazrat Yahya was near. 

‘When Hazrat ’Isa was engaged in preaching he showed many miracles 
to the People in proof of his Prophecy, such as raising the dead to life, 
making birds out of clay and breathing life into them, restoring blind 
men and lepers, walking on the water, as well as many other miracles 
which God Almighty had given him. His chief associates and helpers 
were twelve men who are called Hawari (Companions). These often 
abode with him and were at all times obedient to him. One day, on 
a journey, they asked him for a Heavenly Tray. Hazrat Isa prayed 
two portions of the public prayer, and a heavenly tray containing many 
kinds of food descended from the skies, and all of them ate from the 
tray and tasted the most delicious food. After this it continued to 
descend from time to time and the people ate out of it. But, later 
on, the wayward ones began to be doubtful and ungrateful, and there- 
fore, instead of a tray of delights, tortures began to descend. 

‘It is written in the books of Islam that at this time there was a Jewish 
king, a great tyrant, obstinate and proud. Hazrat ‘Isa instructed him 
in religion, but he did not obey and planned to kill Hazrat "Isa. There- 
fore Hazrat "Isa sent for his Companions and made his testament thus; 
“ After me a Prophet will be born in the tribe Quraish, in Arabia; do 
you instruct your children from generation to generation that they who 
are alive at that time must embrace that Prophet’s religion.” 

‘One of the Companions whose name was Jehuda Iskarioti became 
wayward and went to the Jewish Ruler and asked, “‘ What reward will be 
given me if I betray Hazrat Isa?” The Ruler offered thirty drachmas, 
and he took the money and pointed out the place where Hazrat 
"Isa was. 

‘ The Jews, who were his deadly enemies, determined now to crucify 
Hazrat "Isa, but by the order of Almighty God Hazrat Gabriel came 
and took Hazrat "Isa up into heaven and changed the form of Jehuda 
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the traitor into the form of Hazrat "Isa. The Jews then dragged 
Jehuda to the Ruler and put him to shame on the road, some buffeting 
him, some casting thorns upon his head, some saying, “You, who 
restored the dead to life, why do you not deliver yourself?” 

*‘ Although Jehuda took many oaths, yet they did not trust him, but 
dragged him before their Rulers and crucified him. Some of the rela- 
tions of Hazrat ’Isa asked for the dead body from Pilatus, who was 
ruler of the Jews under the king of Rim, and they buried the body in 
a tomb. 

‘Isma’il Abu’l Fida in his Arabic History (whose name is ‘Brief 
Account of the news of Mankind’) relates that after this event, Hazrat 
"Isa descended from Heaven and appeared to his mother. She, 
thinking that the tomb of Jehuda was that of her son, was weeping 
at the tomb. Hazrat ’Isa said, “God has called me unto himself: go 
and call my Companions.” When they came he said to them, “Go 
into all the world and guide the People. Go to different places and 
preach the Gospel.” 

* He then ascended into Heaven, and the Companions, according to 
his command, dispersed and preached. Then Hazrat Matti, Luqd, 
Marqus, and Juhanna each compiled an Injil. 

‘Muhammadans think that Hazrat "Isa is alive and that he will 
come again into this world. For it is written in the “ Books of the 
signs of the Day of Resurrection” that at first there will be a great 
spread of Christians all over the earth. Then a Muhammadan named 
Imam Mahdi will be born and will give great glory to Islam. 

‘ After that an Infidel, whose name is Dajjal, will appear, and by his 

deceits will entice the people to become Infidels and will teach them 
to worship himself. 
*Then Hazrat descending from the skies will accept He 
will join with Hazrat Imim Mahdi and they will try hard to destroy 
Dajjal and his friends, so that all the People will embrace Islam and 
there will be very great Progress and Splendour.’ 

Such is the account of the Gospel Story as accepted by orthodox, 
educated Muhammadans to-day in Northern India. I have often heard 
them bring forward such points as the Making of Birds out of Clay or 
the Feeding from the Heavenly Tray. I have listened also to a leading 
Maulawi in Delhi arguing controversially with Maulawi Ahmad Masih, 
before an audience of some 400 Muhammadans, that it was Judas 
Iscariot who was crucified, and not our Blessed Lord. The only other 
point, which I have heard frequently mentioned, is the well-known one 
that our text in St John xv 26 dray 5? €AOy 6 Mapdxdyros . . . is corrupt, 
and thatthe original Greek was the translation ofthe name Muhammad 
(i.e. epexAurds). 
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We are looking forward eagerly to Mr Lonsdale Ragg’s edition of the 


Italian version of the Gospel of Barnabas which should clear up many 
points. 
C. F. ANDREws. 


AMBROSIASTER AND DAMASUS. 


1. THE DEACON WITH THE PAGAN NAME. 


2. RECTOR. 3. PAGANUS. 

CircuMsTANCEsS having hindered for the moment the completion of 
a review of Mr Souter’s Study of Ambrosiaster which I had hoped to 
contribute to the present number of the JouRNAL, I take the opportunity 
of publishing separately some fragmentary notes tending to shew how 
the writings of Ambrosiaster—the Commentaries on St Paul and the 
Quaestiones Veteris et Novi Testamenti—and of his contemporary pope 
Damasus mutually explain and illustrate one another. 


1. THe DEACON WITH THE PAGAN NAME. 


Among the 3,000 corrections which Mr Souter claims to have made 
from the MSS in the text of the Quaestiones, few are more curious than 
the new form which is now taken by the reference to the name of a 
Roman deacon in the celebrated Quaestio ci, De iactantia Romanorum 
Levitarum. Where all the editions have printed ‘quidam igitur qui 
nomen habet Falcidii’, the true reading, as recovered by him from the 
older MSS, is ‘quidam igitur qui nomen habet falsi dei’. But who was 
this deacon who bore the name of a pagan god? Mr Souter could only 
suggest (of. cit. p. 170) a certain Concordius mentioned in the Lider 
Pontificalis. Yet that name would, I think, have suggested associations 
with the Christian virtue of concord rather than with the pagan divinity 
Concordia : and a passage in the epigrams of Damasus supplies a more 
satisfactory answer to the question. On the new font into which that 
active and energetic pope drew off the waters of the Vatican hill were 
inscribed some verses recording his proceedings and naming his clerk 
of the works, ‘the faithful levite Mercury’; see no. iv in Ihm’s edition 
of the Damasi Epigrammata, Anthologiae Latinae supplementumi, in the 
Teubner series, a.D. 1895— 


cingebant latices montem teneroque meatu 
corpora multorum cineres atque ossa rigabant. 
non tulit hoc Damasus, communi lege sepultos 
post requiem tristes iterum persoluere poenas. 
protinus adgressus magnum superare laborem 
aggeris inmensi deiecit culmina montis. 
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intima sollicite scrutatus uiscera terrae 
siccauit totum quidquid madefecerat humor, 
inuenit fontem praebet qui dona salutis. 

haec curauit Mercurius leuita fidelis. 


2. RECTOR. 


The mutual service which results from the combined study of Ambro- 
siaster and Damasus is not confined to the solution of this little historical 
problem : it extends to their use of language and especially of technical 
Christian language. I am not sure whether the common preference of 
‘levita’ over ‘diaconus’ might not be adduced as an instance’: but my 
immediate purpose is to call attention to the joint occurrence in both of 
a word that never became as popular in Christian usage as ‘levita’, but 
seems to have been fashionable in Roman church circles of that par- 
ticular generation—I mean ‘rector’. In the general sense this is a word 
not unfamiliar in ecclesiastical Latin: but in the specific sense of ‘rulet 
of the church’, ‘ bishop’, I do not at present know (nor can Mr Souter, 
whom I have consulted on this point, add any other parallels) of any 
author, with one exception, to bring into comparison with Ambrosiaster, 
and that one exception is Damasus, In a well-known passage of 
the Commentaries on St Paul (im 1 Zim. iii 15) Ambrosiaster speaks 
of ‘ecclesia... cuius hodie rector est Damasus’: and even if these 
words be, as has sometimes been thought, an interpolation—a view to 
which, however, the MSS give no support—yet an earlier passage in the 
same work (in Eph. iv 11, 12) approaches almost as nearly to the con- 
ception of ‘rector’ as the chief officer of the Christian hierarchy, ‘adubi 
autem omnia loca circumplexa est ecclesia, conuenticula constituta sunt 
et rectores et cetera officia ecclesiis sunt ordinata.’* Now Damasus’s use 
of the same word, whether in reference to himself or to his predecessors 
in the Roman see, is so exclusive that the latest editor marks one of the 
epigrammata as doubtful partly on the ground of the phrase ‘antistes 
Christi . .. Damasus’:; compare the following instances— 


Epig. vir (ed. Ihm, p. 10) Il. 6, 7 :— 


presbyter his Verus Damaso rectore iubente 
composuit tumulum sanctorum limina adornans. 


' I now learn, however, from Mr Souter that, outside Quaestio ct, Ambrosiaster 
always uses ‘ diaconus’ and not ‘levita’. 

* The following further instances are collected by Dr Joseph Langen of Bonn 
(p. 23 of his dissertation ‘de Commentariorum in Epistulas Paulinas qui Ambrosii 
et Quaestionum biblicarum quae Augustini nomine feruntur scriptore’: I owe the 
reference to Mr Souter), in Rom. xvi 22, in 1 Cor. i 2, vi 5, xi 20; Quaest. cu and 
(in the earlier edition of the Quaestiones) N. T. LXI, 
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Epig. x1v (p. 21) Il. 1, 2:— 
par meritum, quicumque legis, cognosce duorum, 
quis Damasus rector titulos post praemia reddit. 

Epig. (p. 46) 3 :— 
ornauit Damasus tumulum, cognoscite, rector. 

Epig. (p. 47) ll. 1-3 
martyris hic Mauri tumulus pia membra retentat, 
quem Damasus rector longo post tempore plebis 
ornauit supplex cultu meliore decorans. 

Epig. x11 (p. 20) Il. 1, 2 (apparently of pope Xystus II) :— 
tempore quo gladius secuit pia uiscera matris 
hic positus rector caelestia iussa docebam. 

Epig. xx (p. 29) ll. 3-5 (of Felicissimus and Agapetus, deacons 

to the same pope) :— 
hi crucis inuictae comites pariterque ministri 
rectoris sancti meritumque fidemque secuti 
aetherias petiere domos regnaque piorum. 

Epig. xiv (p. 51) ll. 1, 2 (of pope Marcellus) : — 
ueridicus rector lapsos quia crimina flere 
praedixit, miseris fuit omnibus hostis amarus. 

Epig. xvi (p. 25) ll. 7-9 (of pope Eusebius) :— 
integra cum rector seruaret foedera pacis, 
pertulit exilium domino sub iudice laetus ; 
litore Trinacrio mundum uitamque reliquit. 


These parallels enable us to appreciate better the remarkable title 
found in a single MS of the Tome of Damasus—i.e. the anathemas 
against Arians, Macedonians, and Apollinarians, appended to the Nicene 
Creed by a Roman council probably in a.p. 380—‘ Fides conscripta 
a rectoribus episcopis cccxvul.’ The difficulties of reconstructing 
the original text of the Tome are considerable: after much study of it 
I have been led to pin my faith almost entirely on a group of four Gallic 
authorities of the eighth and early ninth centuries, F (consensus of two 
sister MSS, F = Paris lat. 1451, and f= Vatic. Reg. 1127), R (Berlin 
Phillipps lat. 84), Pi (Paris lat. 1564), and Col. (Cologne bibl. capit. 
xxxiii), and of these F has the title ‘ Incipit fides apud Niceam conscri- 
pta(m) ab episcopis credentibus cccxvit’, R ‘Incipit expositio fidei 
a trecentis decem et octo episcopis in Nicaena synodo facta’, Pi has 
nothing, and Col. has the title quoted above ‘ Fides conscripta a rectori- 
bus episcopis cccxvi’. I should not like to assert that ‘a rectori- 
bus episcopis’ is original: it is perhaps more likely that ‘a recte creden- 
tibus episcopis’ is right, which is the title prefixed to a similar form of 
the Nicene Creed, found in connexion with the treatise de Fide orthodoxa 
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contra Arrianos now generally attributed to Gregory of Elvira: but in 
any case the ‘rectores episcopi’ of the Cologne MS seems to take us 
back to the near neighbourhood of Damasus and the phraseology that 
prevailed in his days. 

3. PaGaNus. 

Special attention has been devoted of late to the history and meaning 
of the word ‘paganus’. In its modern sense it emerges, like ‘rector’, 
rather suddenly in the usage of the Roman church during the latter half 
of the fourth century. It is found in the de époovei recipiendo of the 
converted grammarian M. Victorinus Afer: a law of Valentinian has it 
in the year 370 (cod. Theod. XVI ii 18): but Ambrosiaster is the first 
author to employ it freely—Mr Souter supplies me with the following 
references: in Rom. i 23, iii 19, in 1 Cor. v 7, viii 5, X 13, xiv 24, 25, 
in Gal. iv 9, in Eph. v 8, in Phil.i 18-21, in Col. ii 18, 19; Quaest. 
LXXXI, LXxxuI, Cx1v (of which the title is CONTRA PAGANOS), cxv.’ And 
this use of ‘ paganus’ is a fresh point of contact between Ambrosiaster 
and Damasus, for the word occurs in two of Damasus’s councils. In 
the letter sent by a Roman council—about the end of 378, according 
to Coustant—to the emperors Gratian and Valentinian II we read 
(Coustant 526 § 7):— 

‘Per Africam rursum sacrilegos rebaptizatores nutu Dei praecepistis 
expelli: sed ab expulsis Claudianus est ordinatus et ad perturbandam 
urbem Romam quasi episcopus destinatus. qui contra scripturae 
praecepta diuinae, contra iura euangelica, uacuos omnes mysteriorum 
atque, ut eius uerbum exprimamus, paganos fuisse uel praeteriti tem- 
poris dicat episcopos uel praesentis’. 

And in the Tome of 380, referred to in the previous section of this 
Note, the same group of MSS, of which I there spoke as alone pre- 
serving in many cases the original language of the document, read on 
two occasions ‘pagani’—‘in perfidia iudaeorum et paganorum inue- 
niuntur ’, ‘quomodo heretici aut iudaei aut etiam pagani dementes’— 
where all the others which I have collated, some twenty in number, 
substitute ‘gentiles’: and I do not doubt that ‘pagani’ is right. But 
it is clear both from the alteration in this case into ‘gentiles’, and. 
from the special manner in which the council of 378 introduce the 
word, that it was still an unfamiliar and unusual term before the end 
of the fourth century. 

C. H. TuRNER. 


' * Even the abstract noun ‘paganitas’ appears in the same writer; Mr Souter 
cites in Eph. ii 14 and Quaest. cxiv. 
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THE HYMNAL OF THE ARMENIAN CHURCH. 


Das armenische Hymnarium: Studien tu seiner geschichtlichen Entwicklung. 
Von Nerses Ter-Mixaiuian, Archimandrit von Edschmiatsin, 
(Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1905. in-8.) 


Tuis little book of 110 pages is the first critical study of the Hymnal 
of the Armenian Church, of which the edifio princeps was printed at 
Amsterdam by Oscan in the year 1664. Germans. might perhaps find 
fault with the author’s style, but no Englishman will do'so. It must be 
remembered that it is to him an acquired tongue, and he is at least clear 
and concise. He shews that the Hymnal was finally fixed in its present 
form in the second half of the fourteenth century, when the hymns 
written by the great Cilician prelates—Nerses the Graceful, Nerses of 
Lambron in the twelfth century, Gregory of Skevrha and Vardan Var- 
dapet in the thirteenth—were included. These additions constitute 
about a fourth of the existing book, and were accepted by the churches 
of Eastern Armenia in that age; but with the proviso that no more 
additions were allowable, especially those which the latinizing clergy 
of the decadent kingdom of Cilicia were eager to make. Not only were 
some forty new canons added in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but 
existing hymns were greatly expanded. 

The collection, closed about 1350, includes 1,166 hymns, enumerated 
by Ter-Mikaélian under 162 heads, as canons, suéfes, and detached 
hymns. A canon is defined as the whole of the hymns to be sung on 
any one dominical feast or saint’s day: a suite as a collection of hymns 
divided according to the eight tones or fundamental melodies; not 
appropriated as a whole to any special feast, but sung section by section 
on successive days of the year. For each section is in a particular tone 
or melody, and the eight tones follow each other day by day all through 
the ecclesiastical year; and all hymns sung on a particular day must 
be sung in its special tone. Lastly, the detached hymns adorn a special 
feast, or particular rites, such as baptisms and burials, which may occur 
on any day. Here is the list of these 162 items, using C. for Canon :— 

1. C. of miraculous birth of B. V.M. 

2. C. of Joachim and Anna. 

3. C. of Annunciation, 
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4. C. of lucernarium (Tschrakaloytz) of the Theophany. 
5-12. Eight Canons for the Octave of Christ’s Birth. 
13. Hymns called Medsatsustség (= Magnificats) of the Resurrection 
(sung to Luke i 46 foll.). 
14. Presentation (iamayrq) of the Lord in the Temple. 
15. C. of St Anthony. 
16. C. of King Theodosius. 
17. Hymn for King Trdat. 
18. C. of Prophet David and James the Apostle. 
» 19. C. of St Stephen, protomartyr. 
» 20. C. of Peter and Paul, Apostles. 
21. C. of the Sons of Thunder, James and John. 
' 22. C. of all Apostles of Christ. 
- 23. C. of the Twelve Apostles. 
24. C. of the Seventy-two Apostles. 
: 25. C. of the Prophet Jonah. 
26. to the Captain Sarkis (Sergius). 
_ 27. C. of Shrovetide, 
: 28. Hymns for Lent, First Melody. 
29. On first Saturday, the Feast of St Theodore, when is sung the 
so-called Mankung (to Ps. cxii (cxiii)). 
- 30. C. of the Second Sunday in Lent. 
31. Lenten Hymns, Second Melody. 
- 32. On Saturday, C. for Feast of St Cyril of Jerusalem, with Hymn. 
33- C. of the Third Sunday. 
34. Lenten Hymns, Third Melody. 
35- Lenten Hymns, Fourth Melody. On third Sunday, Feast of 
John, Patriarch of Jerusalem. 
36. C. of Fourth Sunday in Lent. 
. 37. Lenten Hymns, Fifth Melody. 
38. Lenten Hymns, Sixth Melody. 
39. C. of the Forty Martyrs of Sebastia. 
40. C. of Fifth Sunday in Lent. 
41. Lenten Hymns, Seventh Melody. 
42. C. of St Gregory the Illuminator. 
43. C. of Sixth Sunday in Lent. 
44.’ Lenten Hymns, Eighth Melody. 
45. C. of Raising of Lazarus. 
46. C. of Palm Sunday. 
- 47. C. of the same ologomean (cidoynpévn). 
48-52. Canons of Monday to Friday in Holy Week. 
53- Song of Nerses Catholicos for the Gospels of the night of Good 
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54. C. of the Great Saturday. Burial of Jesus. 

55. Hymns called Zschashu Goveag. Inc. Christ is risen from the 
dead. ‘ 

56. C. of Easter. 

57. Easter Suites, First Melody. 

58. C. of Beheading of John Baptist. 

59. C. of New Sunday. 

60. Easter Suites, Second Melody. 

61. Easter Suites, Third Melody. . 

62. C. of the Sunday of the World Church, the Mother of all the 
Churches of the World [Third Melody, continued]. 

63-66. Easter Suites, Melodies IV, V, VI, VII. 
_ 67. C. of Christ’s Ascension [Seventh Melody, continued]. 

68. C. of the Second Palm-Sunday. 

69. Easter Suites, Eighth Melody. 

70. C. of first day of Pentecost. 

71-76. Six Canons of the last six days of Pentecost. 

77. C. of Birth of John Baptist. 

78. Another Canon of the same. 

79. C. of St Gregory, Illuminator. 

80. C. of Sons and Uncle of St Gregory. 

81. C. of St Nerses, Patriarch. 

82. Hymn to St Sahak, Patriarch. 

83. C. of St Rhipsima and her companions. 

84. Hymn for St Sandukht. 

85. C. of the Ark of the Lord. 

86. C. of the first day of Transfiguration ( Wardawarh). 

87-88. Zwo Canons of the next two days of the Transfiguration. 

89. C. of the Shekinah (.Sho/akath) over Edschmiatsin. 

g0-92. Three Canons of the three days of the Passing of B. V. M. 

93. C. of the Wavakatig or Encaenia of Holy Cross. 

94-100. Seven Canons of the seven days of the Elevation of the 
Holy Cross. 

101. C. of the Holy Cross of Warag. 

102. .C. of the Finding of the Holy Cross. 

103. C. of the holy Prophets. 

104. Another Hartzn of the holy Prophets (Har¢sa, i.e. ‘Of (or to) 
the Fathers’ is the name given to the Hymn of the Three Children). 

105. C. of the holy Translators. 

106. a of St Jacob of Nisibis. 

107. C. of the Children of Bethlehem, 

108, C. of the Archangels Michael and Gabriel and of all heavenly 
hosts, 
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10g. C. of the holy Patriarchs. 
? 110. Hymn to the Patriarch Ignatius. 
Pri. St John Chrysostom. 
St Basil. 
113. St Gregory Theologus.. 
114. Nicholas, Patriarch. 
115. St Ephraem. 
116, St Eustratius and companions. 
17. the 20,000 Saints. 
? 118, ‘yy Stephen of Ulni. 
119. Hymn for Consecration of Chrism. 
120. ™ Meledi (pédos) for chrism of the newly born. 
? 121. Hymn for putting on of the Mass-garment (translated in Bright- 
man’s Liturgies p. 412). 
122. Hymn during the Swinging of the Incense at Mass (ididem © 
p. 418). 
? 123. Hymn of the Seven Hermits who ate only herbs. 
? 124. St Sukias and companions.. 
125. Wahan of Golth. 
126. David of Dwin. 
127. Kyrakos and Julitta. 
? 128, Minas, Hermogenes and Grabos. 
129. St Oskan and companions. 
130. St Atowm and companions. 
131. » St Wardan and companions. 
132. C. of St Levontius and companions. 
133. Songs of the seven days of the week (one. for ‘Sunhy and the 
other in six parts for the other six days). 
134. Hymns to be sung at daybreak (i. e. Prime, translated i in Rituale 
Armenorum p. 464 §§ 79, 84, 88). 
135. Hymns to be sung at third, sixth, and ninth hours (ibidem 
§§ 98a, 108, 1174). 
136. Hymn sung at the Hour of Rest (ibidem § 176, left untranslated 
as of late origin). 
137-144. Eight Canons of all Martyrs, in Melodies I to VIII. 
145-152. Eight Canons in eight Melodies for the Dead. 
153. Hymn of Sir Nerses for the Dead. 
154-161. Suite of Hymns for the Resurrection in the eight Melodies. 
162. Arevelg gerarphin (Ethereal Dawn), a Hymn to Mary. 


The reader will note that certain of the above items are printed in 
italics, while others are queried. The former are hymns which were 
not yet written, or at least not in use, as late as the year 1312, when 
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Codex 202 of the Library of the Mechitarists of Vienna was written’. 
This codex is a Hymnal in three separate portions: first, the Hymnal 
as it was before the additions made by Nerses the Graceful, who was 
Catholicos of Sis A.D. 1165; secondly, the hymns which had been 
introduced by the Cilician Fathers before and up to the year 1312; 
thirdly, in a later hand of a.p. 1617, the hymns introduced after the 
year 1312. 

Of the pre-Nersesian portion the items wholly or partly the same 
with the list of the later hymn-book given above are the following. 
I give them in the order in which Codex 202 gives them, and the 
number is in italics wherever the contents of the hymn agree only in 
part with the printed Hymnal of 1664 :— 

II, 12, 13, 3, 90, 91, 92,14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 29, 28, 31, 
34, 35» 37s 38; 41, 44, 25, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 1f0, Isl, 152, 45, 46 
(47+ 68), 48-52, 54, 55, 57, 58, 60, 61, 63-66, (67+ 64), 69, 70, (78+ 
77)s 58, 62, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 89, 99-95, 96, (97+98), 98, 
99-102, (103 +104), 105, 106, 108, 109, then some folios are lost, 125, 
126, 127, 129, 130, 131, 232, fresh folios are here lost, 115, 113, 116, 
117, 29, 114, 1374, 119, 137-144, 154-161. 

This enumeration, it will be seen, omits those hymns of the larger 
list which are queried. I query them because, owing to the lacunae, 
we are not sure that the MS did not comprise some of them. 

Here we see at a glance the contents of the Armenian Hymnal up 
to about the year 1075, when the archetype of the first portion of this 
codex must have been written, since it already contained hymns by 
John the Deacon (+1129), by Petros (Catholicos ro1g-1058), by 
Gregory Magistros (t+ 1058). Ter-Mikaélian sums up the characteristic 
features of this early form of the Hymnal in pages 34-47. They were 
these :— 

1. It began with Epiphany and its octave, and not with the Nativity. 
It must be remembered that the Armenians, after some hesitation, set 
the feast of Christ’s Birth on the day of His Baptism. Nerses the 
Graceful sums up the feelings and speculations of his predecessors on 
this point in the following words (Ofera, Venet. 1833, p. 223) :— 

‘The Fathers of old laid it down that we should feast on one and the 
same day the mystery of the Nativity and of the Baptism ; and we follow 
them and fulfil their traditions. There is also involved another mystery. 
For as Christ was born in respect of His flesh of the holy Virgin, so 
was He born by way of example to us of the Jordan through His 
baptism. And since both events are births, though differing from each 
other in mystic import and date, therefore it was laid down that the 
two, the first and the second nativity, should be celebrated together.’ ~ 
‘ + See Dashean’s Catalogue, Vienna, 1895, pp. 100, 523. 
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2. There were no special canons for the Sundays of Lent, nor were 
any commemorations attached to the Saturdays preceding them, nor 
hymns given for the Saints concerned. Numbers 27, 30, 33, 36, 40, 
43, and 29, 32, 39, 42 of our list were absent. Canon 39 of the forty 
martyrs of Sebastia alone was included, but preceded Shrovetide. In 
the old Lectionary translated by me in my Rituale Armenorum, the 
Forty Martyrs come on March 9g, and there are as yet no lections 
provided for Saturdays and Sundays in Lent. We only find them 
in Lectionaries written during or after the Cilician or Crusading 
epoch. 

3. Between Easter and Pentecost there were only the series of Easter 
hymns in the eight tones or melodies. There was no special canon 
for Easter Day, and Canon 58 (for the beheading of John Baptist) 
came after Pentecost; just as in the Lectionary referred to it seems 
to be fixed on Aug. 29. Its primitive date was Navasard 1, the first day 
of the vague Armenian year. It was probably by origin the feast of 
St John’s birth. 

No. 42, the Canon of the World Church or World Shrines, in all 
old MSS comes after Pentecost. In the old Lectionary it comes 
between Nov. 30 and Dec. 25. Of No. 68 there is no trace either in 
Codex 202 or in other old codices. Immediately before Pentecost 
came perhaps a canon for Ascension Day, but not the one used to-day. 
The old Lectionary has no feast of the Ascension, but in a seventh- 
century commentary on the Lectionary we find that Acts i 5 ff. was 
read at Pentecost. It was a feast of very late institution, and old 
Armenian calendars ignore it. 

4. Important feasts, like Pentecost, Transfiguration, and the Assump- 
tion, have but one canon, that is one day, instead of several, allotted 
to them. There exists a tract of the eighth or ninth century, arguing 
that the Pentecost feast should be confined to a single day. The old 
Lectionary has no feast of the Transfiguration, which, somewhat late, 
was identified with the Pagan feast of Wardawarh or Kindling of 
the Rose. The old Lectionary has the passing of the Theotokos on 
Aug. 15. Canon No. go is alone found for this feast in many old MSS 
(Vienna 202 is more recent in this respect, and contains Canons 91 and 
92); but it is to be noted that the primary idea which inspired this 
Canon go is rather the taking up of the Virgin Church into Heaven 
than the Assumption of the Virgin Mary. 

5. The older Hymnal had no canons or feasts of the Birth of Mary 
and of her Parents. It also had but one canon for the Birth of St John 
Baptist, viz. No. 78; and no separate canon (24) for the glorification 
of the seventy-two apostles. It had the canon of the Shekinah, which 
is translated in my Rituale Armenorum p. 23. St Rhipsima was lauded, 
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but St Gregory and his kin and descendants received scant notice in 
the old hymnals. 

These points serve to illustrate the extent to which Nerses the Grace- 
ful and his compeers enriched the Armenian Hymnal. I have tried 
to indicate briefly how his conclusions find support in the older 
Lectionaries. 

Ter-Mikaélian discusses the date of the pieces which stood in the 
older Hymnal, many of which a tradition—first met with in the Cilician 
epoch—attributes to Armenian Fathers and Translators of the fifth 
century. He comes to the conclusion that this tradition has no true 
basis, and that at an early time the Psalms were used almost exclusively 
in Armenian worship ; and this conclusion again is amply borne out 
by the early texts of the Euchologion and Breviary which I have trans- 
lated. Old codices of the Mass Service are equally destitute of hymns. 
The only reference to an early use of hymns in this Church, and one 
which Ter-Mikaélian has overlooked, is in John Catholicos about the 
year 718. The passage is given in my Ritual p. 182, and states that 
the old Armenian Fathers had composed beautiful antiphonal melodies 
to be sung at the Benediction of the Rivers. Perhaps this refers to 
the existing Epiphany hymns which I have translated, but which go 
back to Greek originals. In later copies of the Armenian Euchologion 
references to hymns, of which the first line alone is usually cited, 
become more and more numerous. The old Venice codex of the 
same translated by me only once refers to a hymn by its number, 
citing an initial verse as from Canon 84 (=93 in Ter-Mikaélian’s list, 
Dedication of Holy Cross), and numbering it Canon 81. But the 
Hymnal thus referred to must have been much smaller in compass 
than that of to-day, if we may judge from the fact that the stanzas 
cited as Canon 81 are but the last seven lines of a canon (84) which 
now consists of fifty-six lines. For further details I must refer readers 
to the Rituale Armenorum p. 11. 

Besides the Hymnal, the Armenians use a collection called the 
‘Treasures’ (Gantsg); but this seems to be of later origin than the 
Hymnal, though we find already many such compositions in the works 
of St Gregory of Narek as early as 950 A.D. They differ from hymns 
or Sharakans in possessing liturgical form, and I have translated one 
of the best examples, addressed to the Ark and Virgin Church, in my 
Ritual p.19. 

Ter-Mikaélian gives in a translation some of the best hymns; and 
the curious can read many more in the translations of Félix Neve, 
LT Arménie chritienne, Louvain, 1886. The entire Hymnal was ren- 
dered into Russian by N. Emin and printed at Moscow in 1879. The 
Mechitarists also issued at Venice in 1877 a Latin translation of the 
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hymns to Mary, entitled ‘Laudes et hymni ad SS. Mariae Virginis 
honorem ’. 

But these writers had not the scientific aims which Ter-Mikaélian 
with admirable precision and ample learning (acquired as a pupil of 
Prof. Harnack) has kept steadily in view. His book is indispensable as an 
aid to our comprehension of the Armenian Calendar and festal system 
prior to the twelfth century. The study he has begun should be carried 
further by a thorough investigation of the oldest MSS. In Bodley’s 
Library and in the British Museum are several hymnals of the fourteenth 
century. In Edschmiatsin are several old copies, one of which, 
No. 1534, was written in Halbat in the Anticaucasus as early as rorg. 
The growth of the Hymnal must also be studied in relation to the 
growth of the Lectionary. The one and the other were much expanded 
and added to in the Cilician epoch, behind which criticism must try to 
penetrate. 

Frep. C. CONYBEARE, 


THE ‘AMMONIAN’ HARMONY AND THE 
TEXT OF B. 


Die Evangelien eines alten Unsialcodex (B-text), nach einer Abschrift 
des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts, herausgegeben von ALFRED 
Scumiptke. (J. C. Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1903.) : 

Tue MS which Dr Schmidtke has edited in this book is Cod. Evan. 
579 (Paris Nat. Gr. 97), a minuscule of the thirteenth century, which 
seems to have been connected with a certain Olympias, who was pro- 
bably an abbess. 

Dr Schmidtke’s proof that this is (except in Matthew) a copy of an 
uncial original is quite convincing ; it turns, of course, on a considera- 
tion of mistakes which are due to the confusion of letters that are 
‘similar in uncial but not in minuscule script. His argument that some 
‘of the cases imply an archetype at least not later than the sixth century 
is perhaps less certain, but I think that it is extremely probable. 

A comparison of various ‘line errors’ leaves no doubt that this 
archetype contained on an average twenty-three letters in a line, but 
Dr Schmidtke also points out traces of the influence of a still more 
remote ancestor, a line of which had sixteen letters—the same number 
as is found in an average line of Cod. B. 

The sixth-century archetype belonged to the 8 B type of text, though 
‘there can be traced in it the influence of mixture both with the later 
ecclesiastical text and also with the A-text (or Western text). The 
evidence of this is given in the following lists :—(1) readings found in 
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B, followed by those in which B is supported by &, C, L, A, ¥, 33, 892, 
LA, LY, ¥ 33, ¥ 892; (2) readings found in 8, and combinations of 
8 with the MSS mentioned above; (3) readings found in the other 
MSS mentioned, but not in & or B. 

Viewed by themselves, I should certainly agree that these lists suggest 
that the archetype of Cod. 579 belongs in a general way to the 8S BC L 
= 33 type of text, but I do not see that they prove any special connexion 
with B rather than with any other member of the group. Dr Schmidtke 
gives fifty-seven readings as agreements with B, seventy-six as with &. 
I do not see why on this evidence there is more proof of connexion 
with B than with &, and further investigation suggests that the lists 
given may bea little deceptive. I have not verified all the readings, but 
the result of a comparison of Dr Schmidtke’s lists with the apparatus 
criticus of Tischendorf suggests that it is a pity that he has given lists 
of readings without the exact textual evidence. To collect this from 
Tischendorf and other sources is a long and tedious task, but an editor 
can perform few which are more acceptable to his readers. A very 
partial attempt to supply this deficiency in Dr Schmidtke’s work is not 
convincing that there is any specially close connexion between an 
ancestor of B and the archetype of Cod. 579, but it is only fair to 
emphasize the probability that the opinion of the editor is justified 
by his own closer study of the facts. I think he would lay many of us 
under obligations if he would find some opportunity for elaborating the 
point further. 

Probably Dr Schmidtke’s own opinion would be the same as my own, 
that the most important part of his work is that which deals with the 
suggestion that behind the text of his MS can be traced the remains of 
an old harmony which he is inclined to identify with that of Ammonius. 
His argument is as follows. The MS contains traces of the same 
chapter-divisions as those found in B & and partly in 8. It is, he thinks, 
an integral part of the Hesychiam recension with which, following 
Bousset', he identifies the text of B and its allies. There are also 
traces of a further subdivision of the text which is similarly found 
in B, where the ends of little paragraphs are marked by horizontal lines 
in the margin. Investigation into B has convinced Dr Schmidtke that 
this method of subdivision varies in different parts—sometimes the 
paragraphs are very short, sometimes they are comparatively long. It is 
the great and permanent merit of his work that he gives an explanation 
of the facts which at present seems to me to be overwhelmingly probable. 
He shows that the closer subdivisions are only found in places where 
the text of Matthew is paralleled by one or more gospels, and that the 


1 Texthritische Studien zum Neuen Testament, von Wilhelm Bousset (T.u. U. XI 4) 
Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1894, pp. 74-110. 
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subdivisions in Matthew and in the parallels always correspond to each 
other. The most natural explanation is that we have to deal with the 
remains of a division which originally belonged to a harmony based on 
Matthew. 

Dr Schmidtke, accepting as he does the identification of the text of 
B with the recension of Hesychius, naturally goes on to identify the 
harmony with that of Ammonius. He thinks that the latter, basing his 
work on Matthew, sacrificed a considerable amount of material, and lost 
the connexion between various passages, and that therefore Hesychius 
published a text which preserved the original form of the Gospels, but 
kept the chapter-divisions and subdivisions of Ammonius, extending the 
system, though with less care and minuteness, to the passages which ~ 
the latter had not used. This, however, rendered the Ammonian 
apparatus almost useless for the purposes of a harmony, and the incon- 
sistency of size in the divisions became obvious when they were divorced 
from the original scheme. It was, he thinks, for this reason that Euse- 
bius undertook a new division into chapters and subdivisions, and 
devised a new system of references intended to combine the advan- 
tages of the harmony of Ammonius and of the separated gospels of 
Hesychius. 

It is obvious that in considering this theory we are justified in drawing 
several distinctions. The most certain part of the theory is, I think, the 
proof that behind the text of B and its allies there lies a harmony ; the 
most hypothetical is the view that the text of this family is that of 
a recension made by Hesychius. I do not know of any evidence 
decisively against this identification, but there is none decisively in its 
favour. Much the same thing may be said about the connexion of the 
harmony with the work of Ammonius, for which, though the theory is 
very attractive, no definite evidence can be produced. I am by no 
means arguing that such suggestions ought not to be made or built upon, 
but it is necessary to remember their tentative character. 

But even if we say that it is wiser to neglect the suggestions which 
are concerned with Hesychius and Ammonius, the gain of the know- 
ledge that a harmony, of whatever sort, lies behind the 8 B recension 
is a matter of first-rate importance, for it seems as though this 
recension may stand to the new harmony in somewhat the same relation 
as the Evangelion da Mepharreshe bears to the Diatessaron of Tatian. 
Future research will inevitably take account of this possibility, but it 
would be rash to assume confidently that it will turn the possibility into 
a certainty (though the a priori probability is not small that it will do 
so) ; for it is conceivable that the text of B is entirely independent of the 
text of the source from which it derived its chapter-divisions. 

Dr Schmidtke indicates some possible lines of argument which may 
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tend to enable us to differentiate between verses influenced by ‘Ammo- 
nian’ readings and others, and illustrates them by tracing the com- 
parative use of elroy and fray in various parts of the text. I hope that 
he will some day give us a complete study of the subject together 
with a convenient statement of the chapter-divisions and subdivisions 
which represent the ‘Ammonian’ harmony and its modification in the 
‘ Hesychian’ recension. 

The foregoing remarks ought to have appeared nearly two years ago, 
but the unexpected pressure of work which could not be postponed 
forced the book to one side. I am sorry for the delay, but Dr Schmidtke’s 
work is not of the kind which is quickly out of date, and it seems to 
have attracted even by this time less attention than it deserves. This 
is partly accidental, partly the fault of the editor. Cod. 579 is after all 
merely a minuscule of the ‘Alexandrine’ or ‘Hesychian’ type: it is 
rather a good specimen, but its publication is not in itself of first-rate 
importance. On the other hand, if the connexion of Cod. B with the 
‘Ammonian’ harmony be established, it can hardly be overrated. If 
Dr Schmidtke had worked out this part of his book more fully and 
clearly, drawn attention to it in the title, and made it the central point 
of his book in appearance, as it certainly is in reality, he would probably 
have had a far more lively reception. 

Kirsopp LAKE. 


SEVERUS OF ANTIOCH. 


Vie de Sévere par Jean, supérieur du monastire de Beith Aphthonia, 
texte syriaque publié, traduit et annoté par M. A. KuGEnerr (Patro- 
logia Orientalis, tome ii, fasc. 3). (Paris, Firmin-Didot.) 

M. KuGENER has now followed up his edition of the life of Severus 
by Zacharias, which I noticed in this JouRNAL, vol. v, p. 469 ff, by an 
edition of the hitherto unpublished life by John the Archimandrite, 
to which he has added a collection of extracts and fragments, published 
and unpublished, relating to Severus. The introduction and com- 
mentary are reserved for a third fascicule, the short introduction here 
given dealing with the MSS only. This was perhaps necessary, but 
it is unsatisfactory to have a historical text published with no indica- 
tion of the author’s date or means of information. The earlier part 
of the life is based upon, though not copied from, Zacharias ; from the 
point where the earlier life ends (513) the author passes almost straight 
to the visit of Severus to Constantinople in 534, and it may be doubted 
whether for the earlier period he had any source except the work of 
Zacharias ; such facts as that Severus was expelled from his see were 
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of course known to every one, and the insertions in the preceding portion 
seem to be only padding. He was, howeyer, well acquainted with the 
works of Severus, and in particular with the hymns. The text is con- 
tained in two good MSS, a complete one at Berlin (B) and some frag- 
ments in the British Museum (L), and does not present the difficulties 
which we find in the older life. At 230. 7, however, M. Kugener’s 
ingenious emendation is certainly right and should have been printed 
in place of the MS reading, which is unintelligible ; and at 225. 9 some 
words must have fallen out. For some reason not clearly apparent 
instead of making a critical text M. Kugener has followed the Berlin 
MS, except where it is obviously wrong, though the London MS seems 
in fact to be the more carefully written of the two, as indicated by the 
fact that it preserves a fuller transliteration of the Greek names. At 
222. 8, for instance, the reading of B is ungrammatical and certainly 
should have been rejected ; in this passage and at 209. 10 M. Kugener 
has failed to notice that :s5/ represents the yo of citation. At 245. 3 
MS reading and emendation seem to have accidentally changed places. 
With the excellent translation little fault can be found, though differences 
of opinion must of course arise as to the rendering of certain passages. 
For instance, at 225. 1 Jom Loo Jed? is rendered 
‘il était dans une situation trés critique’. M. Kugener himself marks 
this version as doubtful, and the meaning seems to be ‘ he was practising 
strict asceticism’, Again at 256. 1 MNS Jess, which is rendered 
‘sur un sommet visible’, i.e. on the housetops, seems rather to mean 
‘with head exposed’, without disguise; and at 253. 12 ase must 
surely mean ‘and he (Anthimus) went out’ (cf. 256. 10). At 245. 2 
the phrase , is difficult, but ‘conduisent la 
possession des ceuvres’ does not seem to convey any meaning: the 
reference is to the hymns of Jhasslisx0 or admonition, and we must 
render ‘reform the character of actions’. Lastly, at 224. 3 ‘une 
prophétie’ should be ‘la prophétie’, the reference being to the pro- 
phecy recorded on p. 221. As in the previous fascicule, M. Kugener 
has been very successful in reproducing the original Greek phrases in 
the footnotes ; but he has sometimes failed to give the correct meaning 
of them: thus JoSJ) Ksaus = pirdbeos (244. 12) is not passive but 
active, and J\sas = é& Aédyw (234. 4) is not ‘in Scripture’, but ‘in 
speech’. 

The collection of passages from other sources relating to Severus 
has been very carefully made, and no labour has been spared in making 
it complete; but in a Patrologia Orientalis it seems somewhat out 
of place, at least as regards those which have been published before. 
Moreover, to translate an extract is always dangerous, and of this 
M. Kugener has given a striking example; if he had seen the other 
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hymns of the so-called Octoechus, he would have known that the words 
wens (330. 5) go together and mean ‘we 
may offer praise to His many mercies’, While dealing with the 
appendix I may also note that in the extracts from Michael he has 
taken straight from M. Chabot the obvious blunder Jus. for Wo 
(312. 12) and its forced translation. 

On several points questions arise which will perhaps be answered 
in the forthcoming commentary: e.g. at 241, note 3, the citation from 
the life in the so-called Dionysius is described as from John of Asia, 
although it is hard to believe that John of Asia did not write before 
the composition of the life; and on p. 361 Theodore the Reader is 
stated to have written under Justin I, though the ninth passage cited 
from him deals with the reign of Justinian. Again, in a note on an 
extract from Evagrius (p. 380) September of the year 567 of the 
Antiochene era is stated to be Sept. 518; but by comparison with 
Evagr. ii 12, iv 1, 9 it would appear to be 519; and similarly the year 
592 at 374, note 2, should rather be 593. There seems to be another 
chronological error at 365, note 2; 536 is not the thirteenth, but the 
fourteenth indiction. I have noted small slips or misprints at 210, note 
4, 242, note 6 (‘242’ for ‘249’), 261, note 5 (‘J’ for ‘A’), 282. 4 (cf. 
note 1), 294, note 9, and 319, note 4 (words transposed). 

In reviewing work of this kind it is necessary to occupy a large 
portion of the space in calling attention to faults and deficiencies, which 
thus appear to be much more numerous than they really are. In fact 
points to which reasonable objection can be taken are very few in pro- 
portion to the matter contained in the present fascicule, and M. Kugener 
must be heartily congratulated on having done so much to throw light 
on the career of the great Monophysite leader, about whom until the 
last few years little indeed was known ; the full extent of his services 
will, however, be apparent only when his remaining fascicule sees the 
light. A similar tribute must at the same time be given to the enter- 
prising editors of the Patrologia, MM. Nau and Graffin, who besides 
M. Kugener’s work announce an edition of an unpublished Ethiopic 
life of Severus as in preparation by Mr Goodspeed. 

E. W. Brooks. 


THE LANGUAGE OF ST PAUL. 


Der Wortschats des Apostels Paulus, Beitrag zur sprachgeschichtlichen 
Erforschung des Neuen Testaments, von T. NAGELI. (Vanden- 
hoeck u. Ruprecht, Géttingen, 1905.) 

Tus pamphlet is a fragment, yet a very interesting fragment. It is 
indeed only an expanded preface to a lexicon of Pauline Greek which 
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the author is contemplating and of which he has completed the portion 
that falls under the first five letters of the alphabet, and his work up 
to this point has been approved by the theological faculty of Basle as 
a thesis for the doctorate. 

In this preface he draws out the inferences which seem to him to 
result from an induction based on this portion, and he applies his con- 
clusions both to forming an estimate of the sources from which St Paul 
has drawn his vocabulary and to testing the genuineness of the various 
epistles. 

The result of his examination is to minimize St Paul’s indebtedness 
to the writers of classical Greek : he thinks there is no trace of conscious 
imitation of them. On the other hand, he also minimizes the direct 
Hebraisms in his style. The Apostle writes in the style natural to 
a Greek of Asia Minor adopting the current Greek of the time, borrow- 
ing more or less consciously from ethical writers, framing new words 
or giving a new meaning to old words in order to express new Christian 
ideas, but in the main using the language which inscriptions and 
papyri prove to have been the language of daily intercourse. His choice 
of vocabulary is therefore very much like that of Epictetus, save that 
his intimate knowledge of the LXX has modified it by the introduction 
of words or phrases which have arisen from the necessity of translating 
Hebrew. These points are illustrated and (it seems to me) proved 
by careful examination of the chief words which have been hitherto 
regarded as classical, or poetical, or archaic, and of those which St Paul 
shares with the LXX or writers of the Apocrypha. 

The writer then applies the results thus gained as a test for judging 
the genuineness of the Epistles ; he rightly regards 1 and 2 Corinthians 
as exhibiting St Paul’s style in its most normal stage; Romans is more 
indebted to legal and ethical writers for its technical terms: Galatians 
is freer in the use of colloquial, if not vulgar, phrases ; but in no case 
does the vocabulary suggest any doubt about the authorship, except 
in that of the Pastoral Epistles. Here the absence of ordinary Pauline 
words and particles, the large number of new words, and the many 
points of similarity with the vocabulary of the writers of the Old Testa- 
ment Greek apocryphal books, make Dr Niageli doubt the Pauline 
authorship. But he admits that the likeness to the Apocryphal writers 
is to be found in all the Epistles, and that the general impression of 
similarity would only be softened, not removed, if the Pastoral Epistles 
were not taken into account. He also admits that in deciding the 
genuineness of a document, especially in the New Testament, the 
vocabulary is only one of the factors and can seldom say the last word. 

On the whole, the pamphlet is a piece of thorough accurate work at 
details, combined with soundness of judgement in drawing inferences 
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from them, and it is much to be hoped that Dr Nageli will be able to 
complete the lexicon thus happily inaugurated. A useful list of authorities 
is added at the end. 

WaLTER Lock. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE EUCHARIST. 


Etudes @ Histoire et de Thbologie positive. 2ime série. L’ Eucharistie, 
la Présence réelle, et la Transsubstantiation. Par P. Batiffol. 
(Lecoffre, Paris, 1905.) 

In this second series of ‘Studies’ Mgr Batiffol has produced a historical 
study which is a model of lucidity, conciseness, and careful exposition. 
The arrangement of the book is excellent and enables the reader to 
grasp with ease the main stages of the development of the doctrine 
of the Eucharist from the period of the New Testament to the Fourth 
Council of the Lateran. Another feature of the book is its historical 
candour. The passages which have so often been the battleground 
of controversialists are here carefully analysed in the dry light of 
historical investigation and placed in their true setting. 

Mgr Batiffol defines the faith of the early church with regard to the 
Eucharist as a simple ‘realism’. It is the purpose of his book to shew 
how this simple faith passed through the later stages of reflection into 
a doctrine of the conversion of the elements, which finally attained its 
natural and legitimate development in the doctrine of transubstanti- 
ation. The first 100 pages are devoted to the New Testament. The 
chief problems are clearly stated and recent theories are discussed, 
though necessarily with brevity. Mgr Batiffol is perhaps inclined to 
cut the knots of some of the difficulties by adopting rather too readily 
and positively some recent conjectures. Thus, while accepting the 
full text of Luke xxii 15-20 (in place of the shorter ‘ Western’ text), 
he explains it as a doublet, vv. 15-18 forming one account of the 
institution, vv. 19, 20 being a second account. There is more to be 
said for his solution of the divergences between the Synoptists and 
St John by the adoption of the theory that the Last Supper was the 
Kiddash. 

Mgr Batiffol’s presentation of the evidence of the Fathers as a whole 
calls for little criticism. There is, however, one conspicuous exception, 
the treatment of the famous passage of Irenaeus, ¢. Haer. iv 18. 5, 
where Irenaeus states that after the invocation the bread is ‘no longer 
common bread, but eucharist, consisting of two things (xpayypdrwv), 
an earthly and a heavenly’. It is surely an evasion of the natural 
sense of this passage (in which érvyeiov is most easily explained by the 
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preceding dx yijs dpros) to interpret, as Mgr Batiffol does, the earthly 
element as the flesh of Christ, and the heavenly as His spirit. This 
is the more to be regretted as Irenaeus in this passage is an early 
witness to that form of eucharistic doctrine which Mgr Batiffol charac- 
terizes elsewhere as ‘dyophysite’. Much that he says of Tertullian 
will command general assent, though his statement that repraesentare 
‘n’a rien de symbolique’ perhaps calls for rather fuller treatment than 
he has given to it. In dealing with Augustine he dismisses too sum- 
marily the possibility of 2 ‘receptionist’ interpretation of some of his 
language. Still he recognizes the obscurity and ambiguity which are 
exhibited in the early theories of the Alexandrine, Oriental, and African 
writers and admits that they lend themselves to a ‘dyophysite’ inter- 
pretation (p. 253). Mgr Batiffol rightly contends that the doctrine of 
conversion starts with Gregory of Nyssa in the East (though Cyril 
of Jerusalem prepared the way) and with Ambrose in the West. In 
a singularly acute investigation of Gregory’s language he shews how 
far removed he was from transubstantiation and how halting and 
hesitating his language is. But side by side with this new develop- 
ment there is a mass of evidence in both Eastern and Western writers 
which shows the persistence of the older tradition. It is one of the 
merits of Mgr Batiffol’s book that he has placed so clearly and fully 
before his readers the materials which indicate the conservative char- 
acter of the Western tradition and the persistence of the type of thought 
represented by Tertullian and Augustine. Besides the evidence of 
Jerome and Ambrosiaster there are the fragments of the Roman Canon 
in the de Sacramentis, where we find the phrase ‘figura corporis et 
sanguinis’. Mgr Batiffol himself raises the question whether ‘Rome 
ait africanisé longtemps’ (p. 312). We may go even further. For 
though Mgr Batiffol thinks that by the time of St Leo this was changed, 
he himself quotes a passage of Gelasius de duodus naturis (the genuine- 
ness of which he recognizes) exhibiting similar features. In this passage 
side by side with the expression ‘in divinam transeunt substantiam 
naturae’ (this, says Mgr Batiffol, does not necessarily imply conversion) 
we find the older language ‘imago et similitudo corporis et sanguinis 
Christi in actione mysteriorum celebrantur’ (pp. 330, 331). There is 
further the positive evidence of the same passage of Gelasius, in which, 
arguing from the analogy of the Incarnation against the monophysites, 
Gelasius denies that the substance of the bread and wine ceases to 
exist. The same argument appears in Theodoret and the author of 
the Epistle to Caesarius. Mgr Batiffol treats this evidence in a some- 
what cavalier fashion. ‘The error of Gelasius’, he says (p. 322), 
‘consists in accepting an analogy between the Incarnation and the 
Eucharist’. And again he maintains that in the Zranistes of Theodoret 
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it is the monophysite interlocutor who is the real defender of the 
orthodox doctrine of the Eucharist. But this is to prejudge the 
question in the light of Mgr Batiffol’s conclusion. He has already 
admitted that earlier theories in the East and West lend themselves 
by their ambiguity to a ‘dyophysite’ interpretation. The language 
of Irenaeus points in the same direction. May not Gelasius then 
represent a true conservatism? Mgr Batiffol shews from the Missa 
Gothicum and the Leonine and Gelasian Sacramentaries how the 
Augustinian conceptions lingered on side by side with the Ambrosian. 
Still later Ratramn is a witness to the persistence of the Augustinian 
view, and it may be found even in Rupert of Deutz (though Mgr Batiffol’s 
enquiry does not extend to the Schoolmen), That this treatment 
eventually became an ‘archaism’ does not affect the question of its 
intrinsic merits. Mgr Batiffol declares that the ‘misleading’ analogy 
between the Incarnation and the Eucharist found in Theodoret and 
Gelasius no longer appears after the victory of St Cyril’s theology in 
the time of Justin and Justinian. But the question may be asked 
whether the cessation of interest in Christology after that period was 
not one of the causes of the subsequent advance made by the theory 
of conversion. When the analogy of the two natures in Christ was no 
longer prominently before men’s minds the divorce between the treat- 
ment of the Incarnation and that of the Eucharist became emphasized. 
The theory of conversion may have accorded with the Christian senti- 
ment of the period, but it cannot be forgotten that the age in which 
it became fixed (i.e. that of Paschasius and the following period) was 
a period in which the idea of a miraculous conversion was particularly 
acceptable, as may be seen from the prodigies recorded by Paschasius, 
Mgr Batiffol regards the process of development as virtually complete 
in Paschasius, and he thinks that the Aristotelian metaphysics had 
little to do with this result. But this ignores the importance of the 
developments during, and subsequent to, the Berengarian controversy, 
which gave shape and consistency to the conceptions of Paschasius 
with the help of the current philosophy. Mgr Batiffol, however, seeks 
to minimize the terminology in which the doctrine was finally expressed 
by speaking of it as ‘non la plus apte, mais trés apte 4 nommer la 
conversion et A définir la mode d’étre sacramental du Christ’, and 
he appeals to the language in which the Council of Trent speaks of 
the manner of the presence as ‘existendi ratio quam verbis exprimere 
vix possumus’, This desire to withdraw from the extreme consequences 
of the doctrine of Transubstantiation marks a considerable advance, but 
it still leaves great difficulties unsolved. 


J. H. SRawLeEy, 
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THE APOSTLES’ CREED IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Das apostolische Symbol im Mittelalter, von F. Wiecanv. (J. Ricker, 
Giessen, 1904.) 
Tuis interesting lecture was delivered to the Theological Conference 
at Giessen. In its published form it is enriched by many notes which 
should prove invaluable to any librarians who may wish to catalogue 
the stores of mediaeval sermons which repose unnoticed on the shelves 
of College Libraries. Prof. Wiegand is continuing a herculean task 
in his endeavour to write the History of the Use of the Apostles’ 
Creed in the Middle Ages. His first volume on the position of the 
Creed in the Church life of the Middle Ages’ dealt with the whole 
theory of the Catechumenate in the Early Church, with the system 
of catechizing, the development of the system of scrutinies, or testings 
of candidates for Baptism, ending with the method of preparation for 
Baptism in the time of Charles the Great. 

As the work progresses the difficulty of the subject becomes greater, 
because so little has been done to search out the early sermons on the 
Creed, and reduce them to any kind of classification. Caspari pub- 
lished a few, but in a haphazard way, just as Cardinal Mai published a 
very interesting sermon, quoted by Prof. Wiegand in his lecture*. I have 
published a short series in the Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, of which 
Prof. Wiegand has been able to make full use. But the task, though 
quite beyond the efforts of one or two students, would not be an 
impracticable one if it were taken up by a group of students working 
in conjunction. 

In this lecture Prof. Wiegand begins with the ninth céntury, and with 
the work of Alcuin and his pupil Hrabanus Maurus, whose work he 
fairly describes as ‘a literary conglomerate typical of the theological 
work of the ninth century’. He then refers in detail to many sermons 
on the Creed now known to belong to that period, and comments on 
the way in which previous writings were adapted for clerical libraries. 

The African Bishop Fulgentius once devoted a chapter in his work 
against the Arians to the consideration of the Apostles’ Creed. In the 
form in which this extract lay before the later writer, it could not be 
used. He followed the example of his contemporaries, and did as 
Alcuin did, when he compiled a commentary out of extracts from 
Augustine. First of all he cut out all that seemed superfluous, and 

1 Die Stellung des apostolischen Symbols im kirchlichen Leben des Mittelalters 
Leipzig, 1899. 

* Quando beatum legimus Paulum, To be attributed possibly to Theodulf of 
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then, whenever it seemed desirable, he inserted sentences from some 
‘text of the Creed that happened to lie before him. Thus using only 
a paper-knife and a paste-pot, a ninth-century sermon on the Creed 
was formed out of an anti-Arian pamphlet. 

Prof. Wiegand goes on to speak even more sarcastically of the poverty 
of thought in the treatises of Haito of Basle and of Bruno of Wiirzburg, 
who simply appropriated old materials. The first beginnings of more 
independent thought are found in some metrical versions of the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Creed turned into hexameter verse. 

From Ivo of Chartres and Hugo of Rouen we pass to Joslen. of 
Soissons, and find that the critical spirit of Abailard is abroad in 
the land. Though Joslen still copies Ivo, he introduces many new 
reflexions and answers to questions which may crop up in the minds 
of the monks and clergy of his diocese. Abailard’s own sermons shew 
better still the stirring of thought which led men to demand something 
more than formal confessions of faith and explanations. They desired 
to press nearer to the real meaning. Then come Honorius of Autun 
and Theobald of Tours, from whom Prof. Wiegand turns to the great 
Schoolmen. 

Among later writers perhaps John of Marienwerder is the most 
interesting. He was a pupil of Henry of Oyta at Prague, but was 
driven back to his Prussian home by race hatred. As Dean of the 
Cathedral he found his hands full. After twelve years of pastoral 
work he was constrained by the errors of a wandering Bohemian 
heretic, who was teaching in the neighbourhood, to take out of his 
cupboard his academic treatise on the Creed and adapt it for popular 
instruction, adding mystical elements to learned theory, which made 
it popular all over Germany. It is indeed the influence of the Mystics, 
which brings new interest into the later fifteenth-century expositions. 
But this century brings us also to Laurentius Valla and the beginning 
of scientific enquiry into the history of the Creed, which was in his 
case stifled by the Inquisition. With the end of the mediaeval period 
Prof. Wiegand closes an important and stimulating lecture which we 
may hope is only an earnest of much more from his pen. 


A. E. Burn. 
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CHRONICLE 


HAGIOGRAPHICA. 


THE two years that have elapsed since the last Chronicle of ‘ Hagio- 
graphica’ have not witnessed any event of first magnitude in the field 
of hagiology ; the Bollandists have not issued a volume of the Acta 
Sanctorum, nor has there appeared in the Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica any volume of Vitae. For all that, there is a considerable 
body of good work to record. 

1. We may begin with a mention of three general Histories of 
Christian Literature, all of first rank, which naturally contain a great 
quantity of hagiological material: the second volume of Harnack’s 
Chronologie (Irenaeus to Eusebius); the second volume of Barden- 
hewer’s Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur (cent, iii); and Schanz, 
Geschichte der rimischen Literatur, of which a second edition of Part 
III, and the first half of Part IV, have recently appeared, both mainly 
devoted to the Latin Christian writers up to the end of the fourth 
century. The merits of these three standard works being so well 
established, it is needless to do more than remind hagiologists that 
they are mines of information on things hagiological. 

2. In the domain of Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, the chief 
event has without doubt been the publication of Dr.Carl Schmidt's 
long looked-for edition of the Coptic Acta Pauli; this, however, has 
been sufficiently dealt with in previous numbers of the JouRNAL. There 
is, therefore, here need only to note that Corssen has challenged 
practically every item of the structure erected by Schmidt on the Coptic 
fragments’, and that the Bollandist reviewer adopts a position of 
extreme reserve in regard to the whole question*. This reviewer, 
Fr. Paul Peeters, S.J., is a new recruit to the ranks of the Bollandists, 
who now are six in number ; he has taken over all the work in Oriental 
languages. 

Dr Carl Schmidt’s revolutionary tractate on the Acts of Peter, 
noticed in my previous Chronicle, has called forth a little volume, 
partly by way of criticism, partly by way of original investigation, by 


. Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1904, 702; also Zeitschr. f. NTliche Wissen- 
schaft, 1905, Heft 4. 
3 Analecta Bollandiana, 1905, 276-284. 
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Dr Gerhard Ficker*. He sees traces of Platonism in the Acts; places 
their origin, not in Rome (as Schmidt), but in Bithynia; traces their 
use in later literature ; and deals with various other allied questions. 

3. We owe to Dr Waitz the most elaborate study that has been 
made for a generation on the ps.-Clementine romance*. His work 
of 400 pages is confined wholly to the investigation of the textual prob- 
lems. First of all the probable contents and character of the lost 
‘Grundschrift’ are considered—the original romance, whence have 
been derived the various extant forms of the story. He concludes 
that this was a Catholic work, made up out of two main sources, both 
lost; and he endeavours to determine the contents and character of 
these documents. It must be said that such reconstruction of the 
hypothetical sources of a hypothetically reconstructed document, is 
somewhat shadowy work; but Harnack in an appendix to the volume 
of his Chronologie, mentioned above, discusses Waitz’s dissertation in 
great detail and with general agreement, and gives the following ‘rough 
outline’ of the genesis of this cycle of documents*: (1) the main sources 
were a Judaeo-Christian Gnostic Kypiypara Iérpov and a Catholic 
IIpdéges Uérpov, both composed about the year 200; (2) out of them 
was made up, between c. 220 and c. 300, probably c. 260 (though there 
is no sure evidence of its existence until c. 325) the original Clementine 
romance; (3) from this came, at the beginning of the fourth century, 
or very likely later, the extant Homilies and Recognitions; (4) from 
these are derived all other known forms of the work. 

A Dutch scholar, Dr Meyboom, has also written elaborately on the 
Clementine romance; résumés of his work are given by Delehaye 
(Analecta Bollandiana 1905, 138) and von Dobschiitz ( Zheologische 
Literaturzeitung 1904, 583). 

4. In volumes iii and iv of Horae Semiticae (the sequel of Studia 
Sinaitica) Mrs Lewis has published under the title ‘ Mythological Acts 
of the Apostles’, the Arabic text, with English translation, of the Apo- 
cryphal Acts*. The body of this collection is identical with the Ethiopic 
Contendings of the Apostles, edited and translated by Dr Budge not long 
ago, and reviewed in these pages by Dr Montague James (iii 286) ; 
so that there is no need to specify the contents. But the commonly 
accepted view is that this collection passed from Coptic into Arabic, 
and thence into Ethiopic ; thus in the absence of the Coptic form, the 
Arabic is relatively the earliest representative of this redaction of the 


1 Die Petrusaktien (Leipzig, 1903). 

2 ‘Die pseudoklementinen Homilien und Rekognitionen’ (Texte und Unter- 
suchungen, N. F., x 4, 1904). 

* Op. cit. 540. 

* Acta Mythologica Apostolorum, 2 vols. (London, 1904). . 
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Apocryphal Acts. How far the lost Coptic work was original, or how 
far it was an adaptation from the Greek, is still a moot point. Though 
the Arabic here printed represents a text which stands nearer than the 
Ethiopic to the original, it has been subjected to a number of corruptions 
in the course of transmission, different from those found in the Ethiopic. 

Mrs Lewis also prints here, with translation, all the fragments of the 
Syriac Acts of Judas Thomas from the underwriting of the famous 
Sinaitic palimpsest, the text being 400 years earlier than any of 
Wright’s MSS. 

5. During the past two years there has, apparently, been a dearth 
of work on the Acts of the Martyrs. In the Anaccta Bollandiana the 
only text of any importance in this field has been the Passio S. Dioscori, . 
found for the first time by Dom Quentin, of the Solesmes community, 
in two allied Latin forms in British Museum MSS. It would be pre- 
mature to say whether this Passion is likely to find a place among the 
genuine Acta. 

Bardenhewer and Harnack, in the volumes of their Histories already 
noticed, have each an Appendix on the Acts of the Martyrs, and each 
gives a provisional list of those Acta, up to the Peace of the Church, 
which, in his judgement, may be accepted as genuine, or, at least, as of 
historical value. A comparison of the results arrived at independently 
by these eminent patrologists will be of interest, and probably of use. 
The following twenty-eight Acta are accepted as genuine by both 
critics :— 


155 (or 166%). Polycarp (Smyrna). 

¢. 165. Carpus, Papylus, and Agatho- 
nices (Asia Minor). 

c. 165. Justin and companions (Rome). 
177. Lyonese Martyrs (Lyons). 

180. Scilitan Martyrs (Numidia). 

e. 183 Apollonius (Rome). 

202. Perpetua and Felicitas Carthage). 


¢.300. Palestinian Martyrs (Eusebius). 
303. Claudius, &c, (Cilicia). 

» Felix (Apulia). 

» Dasius (Moesia). 
304. Saturninus, &c. (Proconsular 


Africa) 


304. Crispina (Numidia). 
» Agape, Chionia, &c. (Thessa- 


250. Pionius (Smyrna). 
» Achatius (Asia Minor), 

2538. Cyprian (Carthage), 

259. Marianus, Jacob, &c. (Numidia). 
» Montanus, Lucius, &c.(Carthage). 
+» Fructuosus, &c, (Tarragona). 

295. Maximilian ( Numidia). . Quirinus (Pannonia). 

¢.298. Marcellus and Cassian (Maure- . The Forty Martyrs (Sebaste, 

tania). Armenia). 


In addition to these, Harnack accepts :— 


305. Typasius (Mauretania), 
312. Lucian (Antioch), 


lonica). 
304. Irenaeus of Sirmium (Pannonia). 
Pollio (Pannonia). 
Euplius (Catania, Sicily). 
Phileas and Philoromus (Alexan- 


c. 255. Conon (Pamphylia). 
303. Gurias and Schamonas (Ede: sa). 
» Julius (Moesia), 
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Bardenhewer accepts :— 
255. Maximus (Moesia). 304. Tarachus, &c. (Isauria). 
» Peter, &c. (Moesia). » Philip, &c. (Thrace), 

c. 260, Nicephorus (?). 306. Serenus (Pannonia), 

303. Rogatian, &c. (Nantes). c. 310. Sergius and Bacchus (Syria). 
304. Didymus and Theodora (Alexan- » Peter Balsamus (Samaria). 
dria). Theodotus (Ancyra, Galatia). 

These lists deal in effect only with Greek and Latin Acta; there can 
be no doubt that some in Oriental languages will have to be added. 

Ptre Delehaye, the Bollandist, has criticized these lists (Amadecta 
Bollandiana xxiii (1904) pp. 89 and 477); and in his Légendes hagio- 
graphiques (to be noticed below) he arranges in various grades of his- 
torical value the Acta found in Ruinart. He shews himself a severer 
critic than either Harnack or Bardenhewer, in that to the following 
Acts accepted by both of them, he accords only the same measure of his- 
torical value as to several Acts which they agree in rejecting: Achatius, 
Claudius, Felix, Saturninus, Agape, Irenaeus, Pollio, Euplius, Phileas, 
Quirinus*. He hesitates to admit the Forty Martyrs and Dasius (not 
known to Ruinart); against Harnack, but with Bardenhewer, he appa- 
rently would admit Maximus, and hesitates about Conon (not known to 
Ruinart); and he would reject nearly all on Bardenhewer’s separate 
_ list. On the other hand, he would admit the original form of the Acta 
Procopii, really an extract from the Palestinian Martyrs of Eusebius 
(op. cit. 144). Delehaye considers that the Acts of the Persian Martyrs 
have not yet been sufficiently investigated to allow of any safe judgement 
in their regard. A complete provisional list of such Acta and Accounts 
of Martyrdoms as may fall under the term historical, compiled by so 
competent a specialist as Ptre Delehaye, would be of extraordinary 
value. It must always be borne in mind that these are lists not of 
historical martyrdoms, but of authentic Acta. 

Of course there have appeared during the past two years a number 
of studies on single Acts; specially worthy of mention seems to be 
Meyer’s study on the legend of St Alban*. Dom Leclercq has produced 
vols. ii and iii of his French translations of the Acta*: vol. i has been 
already characterized in these pages (iv 311); the Bollandist reviewer 
complains that laxer methods of criticism have been followed in the 
later volumes than in the first: but even so, the contrast with the 
similar work produced under Dom Guéranger’s auspices fifty years ago, 
indicates an extraordinary change in historical ideas and methods 
among the French Benedictines. 


Légendes hagiographiques 133-137. 
2 Die Legende des h, Albanus des Protomartyr Angliae (Gottingen, 1904). 
* Les Martyrs (Paris, 1903-1904). 
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It is good news that a monk of the Solesmes community has in hand 
a reprint (with readings added in apparatus) of the great Senctuarium 
of Mombritius. Printed in two folio volumes at Milan c. 1480, it has 
become extremely rare. Moreover, to this day some sixty-six hagiogra- 
phical documents are to be found nowhere else, and many others with 
difficulty ; and in other cases Mombritius’s texts are of great value, for 
his method was to print his MSS as they stood. And so a more service- 
able hagiographical undertaking could hardly be named than this reprint. 

6. There are in course of publication in France two series of Oriental 
writers, each of which will include a large amount of valuable hagiogra- 
phical matter. In the Patrologia Orientalis (edited by Graffin and Nau, 
professors at the Paris Institut Catholique), the Arabic History of the 
Patriarchs of Alexandria has been edited up to the year 661, with an 
English translation, by Mr Evetts; while M. Basset has given us, with 
a French translation, the first instalment (Sept.-Oct.) of the Arabic 
version of the Jacobite Coptic Synaxarium; and Pere Delehaye the 
Greek versions of the Acts of the Persian Martyrs under Sapor II. In 
the Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium (edited by Chabot, 
Guidi, and Hyvernat) the printing (with Latin versions, to be obtained 
separately) of the Lives of Ethiopic saints has already begun, ten volumes 
being assigned to these original Ethiopic Lives, and as many to Ethiopic 
translations. 

7. M. Albert Dufourcq, whose study on the Gesta of the Roman 
Martyrs was noticed at some length in these pages on a previous occa- 
sion (III, 144), has recently published two small volumes on St Irenaeus’. 
The first gives a brief but singularly clear account of the Gnostic systems, 
a subject which the author has studied with special care; then follows 
a sketch of what is known of Irenaeus, his line of controversy with his 
Gnostic opponents, and (in three long chapters) an exposition of his 
positive teaching over the whole field of Christian doctrine ; the book 
concludes with an estimate of Irenaeus’s place in the history of theology. — 
The other volume consists of a series of passages from St Irenaeus’s 
great work, translated into French, and linked together by explanatory 
summaries of the portions omitted. Both volumes are excellent ; they 
are pieces of popularization of the best kind; and it would be difficult 
to find better introductions to the study of Irenaeus. 

The first forms part of Lecoffre’s series ‘Les Saints’, a collection 
of very varying merit; of recent numbers the Bollandists extol Saint 
Victrice (Vacandard) and Saint Paulin de Nola (Baudrillart) as being 
excellent. Dufourcq’s second volume was the opening one of the series 
entitled ‘La Pensée chrétienne’ (Bloud); besides volumes on the New 

1 Saint Ivénée, ‘Les Saints’ (Lecoffre, Paris, 1904); Saint Irénée, ‘La Pensée 
chrétienne’ (Bloud, Paris, 1905). 
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Testament, there have appeared Zertudiien by Abbé Turmel and Saint 
Bernard by Abbé Vacandard, both of high quality. 

8. Two recent numbers of Zexte und Untersuchungen contain hagio- 
logical material. In N. F. xiii 4 Schultze supplies a translation of the 
Georgian Acts of Abo, martyred under the Arabs at Tiflis at the end 
of the eighth century; and Augar gives a study of the martyrdoms of 
women during the Roman persecutions. ‘Fhe accounts of these martyr- 
doms are collected from the ecclesiastical writers—Tertullian, Hippolytus, 
Eusebius, Ambrose, and others—from the genuine Acta and the Martyro- 
logium Hieron.: the results are summed up in a table (p. 52) shewing 
that there are authentic records of fourteen martyrdoms of women, some 
of course including more than one victim: why Perpetua and Felicitas, 
and Blandina among the Lyonese Martyrs, are passed over, does not 
appear. It is a surprise, too, to find that in a number of Zexte und 
Untersuchungen appearing a year after the Cambridge text of.the Ai- 
storia Lausiaca, the worthless redaction reprinted in Migne is still 
employed, the interpolated chapters being treated as genuine, and one 
of Lucius’s arguments, based on the erroneous sequence of chapters, 
being received as valid: all that has been done during the past ten 
years by workers in this field, and that has made its way into the 
ordinary dictionaries and bibliographies has been ignored (pp. 12-15). 

If we may trust his contemporaries, and especially those who knew 
him, Palladius for instance, there can be no doubt as to the personal 
holiness of Didymus the blind Catechist of Alexandria ; it was after his 
death that he fell on evil times. And so the study on him, his writings 
and doctrine, by the well-known Coptic scholar, Dr Leipoldt (N. F. xiv 
3, 1905), though really belonging to the history of dogma, may claim a 
mention here. It must suffice to say that the work has been done with 
the care and thoroughness that characterize all Leipoldt’s contributions 
to erudition. 

g. It is not often that the editor of a long Greek text gets such a pains- 
taking and thorough review as that which Mr C. H. Turner bestowed 
upon the Lausiac History of Pailladius in the April number of the 
JournaL. As one of his criticisms is of hagiographical interest and 
importance, I take the opportunity of saying that I am altogether 
inclined to accept his contention that c. 55 (of my edition) refers not 
to Silvania, but to the elder Melania (pp. 353-354). If this be so, 
some interesting traits are added to our knowledge of one of the most 
remarkable figures of the period 350-410. The suggestion has, I be- 
lieve, never been made before, having escaped even Tillemont’s sagacity 
—doubtless in consequence of the dislocations in the order of the text 
hitherto current. It is, perhaps, proper for me to state that my most 
serious critics (Turner, Max Bonnet, Preuschen) seem to be agreed that 
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the type of text called G has been too closely followed in my edition ; 
I am prepared to admit the theoretical correctness of this judgement, 
but I am not clear as to the practical feasibility of carrying it out 
with the textual materials at present available. At the same time, 
I recognize now that too much importance was attached to the Paris MS 
Gr. 1628 as the chief representative of G. I think it should be said 
that iromafew is not a novel form ; it was edited at p. 71. 4 by such 
sound scholars as Meursius and Ducaeus, and it is recognized in 
Sophocles’ Lexicon as a well-attested collateral form of tiromélev. 
I am disposed to believe that editors of late Greek and Latin texts are 
often too prone to classicize what they find in the MSS. 

1o. Under the title Zhe Book of Paradise of Palladius Dr Wallis 
Budge has edited for Lady Meux in two sumptuous volumes Anan-Isho’s 
great collection of Syriac translations from the Greek monastic literature 
of Egypt. Dr Budge follows the Syriac usage in calling the whole book 
the ‘ Paradise of Palladius’; but ‘ Paradise of Anan-Isho’ is the correct 
title, for only a small portion (viz. bk. I and a few chapters of bk. IT) 
is by Palladius. The work has been sufficiently described in my 
Lausiae History of Palladius (i 77; ii \xxix); the Syriac text is 
a reprint of the copy made at Mosul for Dr Budge; it had already 
been edited from other MSS by Pére Bedjan in vol. vii of his Syriac 
Acta Sanctorum; Dr Budge supplies an interesting Introduction, and 
an excellent English translation, running to over 1,000 pages. This is 
the first time that this great mass of most fascinating hagiological and 
ascetical lore has appeared in an English dress; and even now it is 
hardly accessible, for the book is an ¢édition de luxe, and indeed (so 
I believe) is not on sale. But the thanks of hagiologists and Church 
historians, no less than of Syriologists, are due to Lady Meux and 
Dr Budge for this fine edition of so important a work. 

A beginning has been made towards filling the gap just spoken of in 
English ascetical literature by Mr J. O. Hannay, who in a little volume, 
entitled Zhe Wisdom of the Desert’, has made a selection from the Greek 
and Latin ‘Apophthegmata’, or Sayings of the Fathers of the Egyptian 
Deserts. These Sayings are aphorisms on the spiritual life, on monastic 
duties, or on Christian morality and conduct, often characterized by 
a striking depth and beauty, and an old-world simplicity and freshness, 
that make them truly delightful reading. Mr Hannay’s choice has been 
made with great judgement, and we could wish that his volume were 
only the first of a series that should open out to our modern English 
world these spiritual wells of the Egyptian Deserts. 

11. It may safely be said that Professor Bury’s St Parick® is one of 

1 Methuen, London, 1904. 
- ® The Life of St Patrick and his place in History (Macmillan, London, 1905). 
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the most important contributions to hagiology made during the period 
covered by this Chronicle. The volume is divided into two nearly 
equal parts containing text and appendices respectively. It is the latter 
which gives the book its scientific value through the painstaking 
and scholarly analyses of documents and other critical investigations 
which they contain: and even these are but the cream of a series of 
preliminary studies published in various periodicals. In the first 
Appendix, of nearly fifty pages, we have the first comprehensive survey, 
according to the methods of scientific historical criticism, of the sources 
of information concerning St Patrick: the ‘Confession’ and the ‘ Letter 
against Coroticus’ are accepted as certainly, and the ‘ Lorica’ as possibly, 
genuine writings of his ; Bury differs from recent critics in accepting as 
probably authentic the Circular Letter of Patricius, Auxilius, and Iser- 
ninus (‘Synodus I Patricii’). The biographies or memoirs by Tirechan 
and Muirechu are shewn to be seventh-century documents based on 
older materials, in large measure Irish; though mixed up with much 
that is legendary, it is possible to derive from them a considerable 
quantity of true history. The later Lives and the Annals are also 
criticized, and made to yield what elements of true tradition they contain. 
Appendix B is a series of notes on lesser points of chronology, geo- 
graphy, biography, &c.; and Appendix C contains twenty-one excursuses 
on matters of greater moment, the first being devoted to the perennial 
question of St Patrick’s birthplace, the last to a criticism of Prof Zimmer’s 
reconstruction of St Patrick’s history (see /. Z. S. iv 632). The text 
is a masterly synthesis of the materials thus acquired. Prof Bury rejects 
uncompromisingly any scepticism as to St Patrick’s historical personality, 
any identification of him with Palladius, or any belittling of his work in 
Ireland—his footsteps may be securely traced not only in Leinster but 
also in Meath, in Connaught, and in the south-east of Ulster (Armagh). 
On the other hand, he holds that St Patrick was not the first to bring Chris- 
tianity to Ireland, but that a few Christian communities already existed, 
scattered sporadically in parts of the country, introduced probably from 
Britain—he nowhere suggests an oriental origin of Irish Christianity. 
But he holds that the christianizing of Ireland was in the full sense 
St Patrick’s work. In regard to the ecclesiastical controversies that 
have been made to centre round St Patrick’s name, Prof Bury in the 
Preface says that his conclusions ‘tend to shew that the Roman Catholic 
conception of St Patrick’s work is, generally, nearer to historic fact than 
the views of some anti-Papal divines’. Indeed, what is in various parts 
of this book said on the question of Celtic Christianity and the Celtic 
Churches, is so moderate and so sane as to deserve special recommen- 
dation. Throughout we at last have the feeling of being on serra firma 
in regard to St Patrick and the problems to which his life gives rise ; 
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and the literary skill with which the materials have been welded together 
in the sketch of his career, places the great apostle in his historical 
setting, and makes him live and move as a man among men. 

12. Twenty years ago Paul Ewald discovered, or, rather, rediscovered, 
a Life of St Gregory the Great, written by a Whitby monk, in the early 
years of the eighth century—so Ewald believed. He printed some 
extracts from it, but died before he could prepare the complete text ; 
and certainly it is a strange fact that so important a document has lain 
all these years without finding an editor. Abbot Gasquet has at length 
given us the full Vita’. He has contented himself with printing a text, 
and has not carried any further Ewald’s investigations into the origin 
and date of composition. Unfortunately the text in the single MS that has 
survived is so corrupt that it will probably have to pass through the 
hands of more than one editor before it is restored to a finally satis- 
factory form. As the claim of this Vita to the title ‘antiquissima’ 
has been directly challenged by Fr. Thurston’, and as his doubt has 
been re-echoed in Amalecta Bollandiana (xxiv 407), it will be worth 
while to sift the evidence before any view becomes stereotyped. It 
seems clear that certain extracts from this Vita found in the ordinary 
texts of Paul the Deacon’s Life of St Gregory have been shewn by 
Fr. Grisar, since Ewald’s death, to be later interpolations into MSS 
of Paul. The main question turns on the relation between the opening 
sections of the Vita and Ven. Bede’s account of St Gregory (Zcc/. Hist. 
iit). Each writer has in large measure based his account of St Gregory’s 
early life on the same passages out of the prologues to the ‘ Dialogues’ 
and the ‘ Morals’ respectively. Ewald held that Bede was the plagia- 
rizer ; Thurston and the Bollandist reviewer hold the opposite view. 
In order to form a judgement it is necessary to have before one much 
more of the texts than the parallels printed in the Aonfh article. 
A study of the full texts reveals the fact that each writer must have 
used the actual original pieces of St Gregory, it being patently impossible 
that either account could have been made out of the other without 
independent recourse to the sources. Thus the mere textual argument 
points distinctly to the conclusion that Bede and the author of the Vita 
made independent use of St Gregory: and, after all, these are just the 
passages biographers would naturally turn to; moreover, St Gregory’s 
writings were well known in England, and Bede and the author of the 
Vita give evidence of being familiar with others of them. And the evi- 
dence of the documents in their entirety bears out the textual evidence 
of the particular passages in question ; for neither writer seems to shew 
any knowledge of the other, and usually when they happen to record 


1 A Life of Pope Gregory the Great (London, 1904). 
* Month, Oct. 1904. 
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the same facts there are notable differences in the details. Fr. Thurston 
says with force that it seems inconceivable that Bede, had he known it, 
should have neglected all this attractive material; but still more incon- 
ceivable is it that the author of the Vita should have neglected the 
material found in Bede—e.g. especially in regard to St Paulinus’s 
mission. ‘The view that he cared only about miracles is, in my judge- 
ment, inadmissible ; on the contrary, the book as a whole conveys the 
impression that he wished to give all that he knew. The conclusion, 
therefore, that appears to me the more probable is that neither Ven. 
Bede nor the Whitby monk was acquainted with the work of the other. 
And this points to the further conclusion that the two works were prob- 
ably written about the same time. For Bede’s History at once obtained 
an extraordinary popularity and circulation in England, and it is difficult 
to suppose that it could have been unknown in such a monastery as 
Whitby at any notable period after its publication. It therefore seems 
probable that the date of composition may be placed, at any rate, within 
a few years of the time assigned by Ewald. 

13. Mr Holmes Dudden’s great work on St Gregory the Great’, though 
it will be dealt with more fully in a later number of the JouRNAL, claims 
notice in this Chronicle. It is the only serious work in English on the 
man who deservedly enjoys the title of Apostle of the English race. Fully 
half the second volume is devoted to an account of St Gregory’s theological 
doctrine, the enormous influence of which on later ages is rightly estimated 
by Mr Dudden. The course of Gregory’s life is traced with great sympathy 
and considerable insight, and with a full and wide knowledge of the history 
and writings of the time, as well as of the modern literature dealing with 
the period. Indeed, the chief general criticism that I should be disposed 
to pass on the book is that the background is too elaborately drawn, so 
that whole sections belong rather to a general history of the time than 
to a biography of St Gregory, with the result that the historical setting 
has overlaid the subject of the book. Many discussions of single 
minor issues are admirably conducted : exceedingly good is the résumé 
of the Benedictine rule and life, and the summary as to St Gregory’s 
monachism is a model of sanity: on the other hand, Mgr Duchesne’s 
theories on the ‘Gregorianum’, here accepted intact, can hardly be 
destined to live; and the question of the Antiphonary is by no means 
so definitely settled as is here represented. The work as a whole 
is well worthy of its subject, and a serious and valuable contribution 
to historico-hagiographical biography; but many will think that as a book 
it would have been still better had it been shortened by about a quarter. 
14. In the previous Chronicle mention was made of the second 


? Gregory the Great, his place in History and Thought, 2 vols. (London, 1905). 
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volume of Lives of Merovingian saints edited for the ‘ Monumenta’ by 
Dr Krusch ; the chief Life in that volume, viz. that of St Columbanus 
by his disciple Jonas, along with biographies by Jonas of two other 
saints, have been edited in a small volume ‘in usum Scholarum’; as 
also, in a similar volume, the various Lives of St Boniface’. Though 
said to be ‘for schools’, this series is provided with full critical apparatus. 

15. The justification, were any needed, for including a notice of 
Mr Gaskoin’s Hulsean Prize essay on Alcuin*, would be found in the 
fact that in the ‘ Acta Sanctorum’ (May 19) the Bollandists print the 
‘Vita beati Alcuini diaconi’. Gaskoin first describes the state of learn- 
ing and the early schools of Ireland and England, witha special account 
of the school of York; then follows, in a hundred pages, an account 
of Alcuin’s career ; and then, in as many more, an account of his work, 
theological, educational, liturgical, and biblical. Throughout the author 
has made a conscientious use of Alcuin’s writings and of the pertinent 
dcecuments of the time, as well as of the best modern works, and he has 
produced a highly interesting picture of a great Englishman who played 
a notable part in the movement associated with the name of Charles the 
Great. 

16. When we come to ‘Franciscana’ it is natural to begin with the 
publications that appear under M. Paul Sabatier’s editorship. In the 
Collection d’ Etudes et de Documents M.de Kerval has edited two Legenda 
of St Anthony of Padua®*; the first had already been printed, but in an 
unsatisfactory form; the second, of which only fragments have been 
recovered, is new. An appendix is added on the sources for the Life 
of St Anthony. It is needless to emphasize the decisive part he played 
in the first stage of the controversy that has rent the Franciscans in 
twain since the day of their founder’s death. 

Five fasciculi of tome ii of the series of Opuscules de Critique his- 
torique appeared in 1903-1904, but dt is now more than a year since 
one has been issued. Two of these fasciculi are devoted to an exami- 
nation by M. Sabatier of works by other scholars on the interrelations 
of the various early Legends and on the writings of St Francis himself, 
one collection of which has been edited by the Franciscan Fr. Lemmens, 
another by Dr Béhmer of Bonn: there is considerable doubt as to the 
authenticity of some of the pieces that go under St Francis’s name. 
The output of ‘ Franciscana’ of all sorts continues to be immense ; the 
easiest way of keeping in touch with it is by means of the ‘ Bulletin des 
Publications hagiographiques’ in the Analecta Bollandiana. 

1 rerum Germanicarum in usum scholarum ; Ionae Vitae Columbani, 
Vedastis, Ioannis : Vitae S. Bonifatii (Hahn, Hannover, 1905). 

* Cambridge University Press, 1903. 
° S. Antonii de Padua Vitae duae (Fischbacker, Paris, 1904). 
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17. A treatise by Pere Delehaye, in which the question of ‘ Hagio- 
graphical Legends’? is subjected to scientific investigation, is bound to 
be of interest. Not only does the indefatigable Bollandist know well 
the legends themselves, but his mastery of the whole range of literature 
directly and indirectly bearing on the problems that encompass them, 
is prodigious. The first three chapters deal with legends in general, 
their formation and growth, and with hagiographical legends in parti- 
cular. The fourth suggests a scheme of classification for hagiological 
texts—here comes the criticism of Ruinart’s collection, already spoken 
of. The fifth, entitled ‘Le Dossier d’un Saint’, gives a highly curious 
instance, documented at every point, of the growth and transformation 
of an authentic Passion into an extravagant and fantastic romance ; the 
hero, St Procopius, being turned from an ecclesiastic into a soldier. 
The longest and most important chapter is the sixth, on ‘ Pagan remi- 
niscences and survivals’. Delehaye does not doubt that cases of such 
have existed in the cultus of various saints; but he holds that the 
mythologizing fashion, discredited in other branches of the history of 
religion, is now running riot in hagiology. To take one of the best 
known instances : Delehaye shews strong reasons for rejecting Usener’s 
mythologizing of the story of St Pelagia; and both here and in Anadecta 
Bollandiana (xxiii 427) he combats in detail the facts and the deduc- 
tions alike of Dr Rendel Harris’s Déoscuri (see previous Chronicle). 
From the same point of view Dr Lucius’s posthumous Anfange des 
Heiligenkults (which is to be the subject of a special review in these 
pages) is severely handled in Analecta Bollandiana (xxiv 487). The 
protest receives additional weight from the fact that the well-known 
Bollandist has always notoriously shewn himself little disposed to over- 
estimate the value of the class of documents to the study of which he 
has devoted his life. For this reason, and for many others, his book 
is to be seriously recommended to all interested in hagiology, and indeed 
in ecclesiastical history. 

It will be in place to add here that in a careful and extended study 
and criticism of Pére Delehaye’s edition of the Greek ‘Synaxarium’ 
(noticed in my previous Chronicle), Prof. von Dobschiitz passes the 
highest encomium on the editor’s industry, accuracy, and sagacity as 
a textual critic *. 

E. C. BUTLER. 


1 Les Legendes hagwgraphiques (Bureau des Bollandistes, Bruxelles, 1905). 
2 Géttingische gelehrte Anseigen, 1905, no. 7. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLIisH. 


Church Quarterly Review, October 1905 (Vol. lxi, No. 121: Spottis- 
woode & Co.). Liberal Theology I—The spiritual care of invalids— 
Hymns and hymn-books—Classic Christian Art : the mosaics of S. Maria 
Maggiore—The Fourth Gospel: III Its relation to the synoptic tradi- 
tion—Creighton and Stubbs—Heinrich Suso, the Mystic—Weissmann 
and the theory of descent—Short Notices—Index of Articles to vols. i- 
lix (October 1875-January 1905) continued. 


The Hibbert Journal, October 1905 (Vol. iv, No. 1: Williams & Nor- 
gate). M. Anegsaxi Impressions of Christianity from the points of view 
of the non-Christian religions: II How Christianity appeals to a Japanese 
Buddhist—Tue Epitor Is the moral supremacy of Christendom in 
danger ?—H. Jones The working faith of the social reformer—P. T. 
ForsytH Authority and Theology—James WarpD Mechanism and 
Morals: the World of Science and the World of History—OLivER LoDGE 
Life: a hypothesis and two analogies—C. T. OvenpEN Thought and 
Force—J. E. MeTaccart The inadequacy of certain common grounds 
of belief—TuHr HEADMASTER OF Eton The teaching of the Christian 
religion in public schools—A. H. Kgane The moral.argument against 
the inspiration of the Old Testament—A. R. Gorpon The religious 
value of the narratives in Genesis— Discussions—Reviews—Bibliography 
of recent literature. 


The Jewish Quarterly Review, October 1905 (Vol. xviii, No. 69 : Mac- 
millan & Co.). E. J. Worman Notes on the Jews in Fustat from 
Genizah Cambridge documents—H. S. Q. HENR1QUEs The Civil Rights 
of English Jews—M. N. ApLER The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela 
(continued)—L. GinzBerG Geonic Responsa—H. HirscHFeLp The 
Arabic portion of the Cairo Genizah at Cambridge (11th art.)—S. A. 
Cook Notes on Old Testament History: II Saul—V. AprowiTzER 
Genizah-Responsum xxvi in J. Q. &., Jan. 1905—A. WEINER Jewish 
Doctors in England in the reign of Henry IV—H. HirscuFe p, W. 
Bacuer, and N. Porcgs Notes on /. Q. &.—Critical Notices—Biblio- 
graphy of Hebraica and Judaica: July-September 1905. I. A.—Jewish 
Mysticism (Announcement). 
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The Expositor, October 1905 (Sixth Series, No. 70: Hodder & Stough- 
ton). A. E. Garvie The limitations of Christ’s knowledge—N. J. D. 
Wuite The revealing of the Trinity—W. H. Bennett The Life of 
Christ according to St Mark—G. Jackson Cases of Conscience in the 
ethical teaching of St Paul—W. M. Ramsay Iconium—G. A. SMITH 
Manasseh’s Jerusalem. 

November 1905 (Sixth Series, No. 71). J. H. A. Hart The 
Lord reigned from the Tree—G. A. SmirH Jerusalem and Deuteronomy 
—W. M. Ramsay Religion in Lycaonia and Iconium—G. Jackson 
Anger and the self-assertive virtues in the ethical teaching of St Paul— 
G. G. Finpay Studies in the First Epistle of St John. 


December 1905 (Sixth Series, No. 72). B.W. Bacon Again the 
authorship of the last verses of Mark—H. J. Gispins The problem of 
the Second Epistle of St John—A. E. Garvie Studies in the ‘inner 
life’ of Jesus: the causes of offence—W. M. Ramsay The Christian 
inscriptions of Lycaonia—J. DE Zwaan The text and exegesis of Mark 
xiv 41, and the Papyri. 


(2) AMERICAN. 

The American Journal of Theology, October 1905 (Vol. ix, No. 4: 
Chicago University Press). J. RévitLE Anticlericalism in France— 
K. FuLterton A new chapter out of the life of Isaiah—C. CLEMEN 
The sojourn of the apostle John at Ephesus—W. C. KerrsTEap 
Metaphysical presuppositions of Ritschl—F. C. ConysearEe Docu- 
ment: Anecdota Monophysitarum—Recent theological literature. 


The Princeton Theological Review, October 1905 (Vol. iii, No. 4: 
Philadelphia, MacCalla & Co.). B. W. WarFieLp Tertullian and the 
beginning of the doctrine of the Trinity—R. D. Witson Royal Titles 
in Antiquity: an essay in criticism (6th art.)\—J. De Witr Archibald 
Alexander’s preparation for his professorship—G. Mac.Loskiz New 
light on the Old Testament—T. F. FotHerincHAM The doctrine of 


Baptism (2nd art.)—J. G. MacHen The New Testament account of the 
birth of Jesus. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Revue Bénédictine, October 1905 (Vol. xxii, No. 4: Abbaye de Mared- ‘ 
sous). A l'Université d’Oxford, le 29 juin 1905—F. L’Avent 
liturgique—A. MANsER Note sur un sermon de S. Césaire dans la Con- | 
cordia Regularum—G. Morin Textes inédits relatifs au symbole et a la : 
vie chrétienne—R. ANcEL La disgrace et le procts de Carafa—U. Brr- 
LizrRE Bulletin d’histoire bénédictine—Mélanges: I. M. MaGISTRETTI 
De la Missa ou Dismissio catechumenorum: 11. D. DE BRUYNE Le 
Concile de Trente—Recensions et Notes bibliographiques. 
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Revue Biblique, October 1905 (Nouvelle série, 2° année, No. 4: Paris, 
V. Lecoffre). M. J. LacRance Notes sur le Messianisme au temps de 
Jésus—H. Hyvernat Le langage de la Massore ( fim): Lexique mas- 
sorétique—P. Lapguze Transposition accidentelle dans la II* Petri: 
Unité de ’Epitre—Mélanges: I. man G. 
Due glosse all’ Esodo nel Codice vaticano; L, J. DELAPoRTE Frag- 
ments thébains du Nouveau Testament (suite); E. Micon Antiquités 
gréco-romaines provenant de Syrie conservées au musée du Louvre ; 
R. Louis A travers exposition de ’Elam—Chronique: R. SaviGNac 
and M. Aset Inscriptions nabatéennes; Inscriptions grecques et 
latines ; M. ABEL Fouilles anglaises de Gezer—Recensions—Bulletin— 
Table des matiéres. 


Revue d’ Histoire et de Littérature Religieuses, September—October 1905 
(Vol. x, No. 5: Paris, 82, Rue Bonaparte). A. Loisy Le grand 
Commandement—P. Lryay Le réle théologique de Césaire d’Arles; 
3° article: Le péché actuel: Notion du péché: Péchés menus: L’union 
des sexes d’aprés Augustin et d’aprés Césaire: Péchés capitaux: Principes 
et conséquences du péché volontaire—A. Durourcg Rutilius Nama- 
tianus contre saint Augustin—P. Lryay Ancienne philologie chrétienne: 
Ouvrages généraux et ouvrages d’ensemble: (8) Le milieu du chris- 
tianisme; (9) Supplément—A. Loisy Chronique biblique: (1) Philologie 
orientale et histoire des religions ; (2) Introduction biblique, ouvrages 
généraux—P. Lejay and JuLes Da.sert Littérature religieuse moderne 
—Périodiques étrangers. 


Revue @ Histoire Ecclésiastique, October 1905 (Vol. vi, No. 4: Lou- 
vain, 40, Rue de Namur). L, Satter Les sources de I’ "Epavwrrys’ de 
Théodoret (suite et fin)—M. Vases La Papauté et VEglise franque 
Yépoque de Grégoire le Grand (590-604) (suite et fin)—J.-M. ViDAL 
Notice sur les ceuvres du pape Benoit XII (suite et fin)—L. W1ILLAERT 
Négociations politico-religieuses entre l’Angleterre et les Pays-Bas catho- 
liques (1598-1635) (suéte, 2 suivre)—Comptes rendus—Chronique— 
Bibliographie. 


Revue de [Orient Chrétien, July 1905 (Vol. x, No. 3: Paris, 
A. Picard et fils). C. Daux L’Orient latin censitaire du Saint-Sitge 
—A. MALLon Documents de source copte sur la sainte Vierge (in)— 
F. Nav Traduction des lettres xii et xiii de Jacques d’Edesse (exégese 
biblique) (fiz)—D. M, Grrarp Sivas, huit sitcles d’histoire (suite)—S. 
Perripkts Traités liturgiques de saint Maxime et de saint Germain, 
traduits par Anastase le bibliothécaire—Mélanges: F. Nau Rabban 
Daniel de Mardin, auteur syro-arabe du xiv sitcle: N. LONGUEVILLE 
Les biens de.’Eglise arménienne, le divorce et le repos dominicale en 
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Russie, les massacres du Caucase—Bibliographie; H. Lammens Le 
Polerinage de la Mecque en 1902 (P. Dausy): A. Dufoureq Saint 
Irénée (P. Dausy): C. Terlinden Ze Pape Clément IX et la guerre de 
Candie (F. Nav): G. Maspero Histoire ancienne des peuples de Orient 
(F. Nav)—Livres nouveaux—Sommaires des revues. 


Analecta Bollandiana, October 1905 (Vol. xxiv, fasc. 4: Brussels, 
37, Rue des Ursulines). H. Morerus Catalogus codicum hagiographi- 
corum latinorum bibliothecae Bollandianae: Appendix I, Miracula 
S. Nicolai Rillariensia saec. xv: II. Catalogus bibliothecae Marchia- 
nensis saec. xi-xii—H. DELEHAYE Hesychii Hierosolymorum presbyteri 
laudatio S. Procopii persae—A. PonceLET Une source de.la Vie de 
S. Malo par Bili—Bulletin des publications hagiographiques—Indices— 
Appendix: A. Ponce.et Catalogus codicum hagiographicorum latino- 
rum bibliothecarum Romanarum praeter quam Vaticanae : II. Codices 
archivi capituli S. Iohannis in Laterano, pp. 65-79; III. Codices 
archivi capituli S. Mariae Maioris, pp. 81-96. 


(4) GERMAN. 


Leitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, October 1905 (Vol. xv, No. 5: 
Tiibingen, J. C. Mohr). ViscHeR Das Leben nach dem Evangelium— 
Pianck Klassische, moderne und religidse Lebensauffassung. 


Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, October 1905 (Vol, xlviii, 
N. F. xiii, No. 4: Leipzig, A. R. Reisland). G. Franx Luther im 
Spiegel seiner Kirche—A. MareckLensurc Uber die Auffassung des 
Berufsleidens des Ebed-Jahwe in Jes. 52, 13-53, 12 —A. HILGENFELD 
Das Urchristentum und Ernst von Dobschiitz, Art. II—A. HiLcEen- 
FELD Der kleinasiatische Johannes und Wilhelm Bousset—J. DRASEKE 
Zu Gregorios von Neocisarea.—F. G6rres Die Religionspolitik der 
rémischen Kaiser Gallienus, Claudius II Gothicus, Aurelian und Probus 
(260-282)—A. H. Zu dem doppelten Hahnenschrei Mc. xiv 30, 68, 72 
Anzeigen—A.H. Immanuel Kant’s Kritik der reinenVernunft 1. Auflage. 


Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des 
Urchristentums, November 1905 (Vol. vi, No. 4: Giessen, A. Tépel- 
mann). J. MERKEL Die Begnadigung am Passahfeste—P. CorssEN 
Der Schluss der Paulusakten—J. Cuapman The Order of the Gospels 
in the parent of Codex Bezae—J. A. CraMER Die erste Apologie 
Justins II1I.—D. Petrusevangelium oder Agypterevangelium. 


Theologische Quartalschrift, September 1905 (Vol. Ixxxvii, No. 4: 
Tubingen, H.Laupp). Vetrer Das Buch Tobias und die Achikar-Sage 
—Maier Ein Beitrag zur Prioritét des Judasbriefs—Sawicx1 Gebets- 
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erhérung und Naturordnung—H. Kocn Kennt Origenes Gebetsstufen? 
—KELLNER Sterbeort und Translation des Ev. Lukas und des Ap. 
Bartholomaus—Rezensionen. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken, October 1905 (1906, No. 1: Gotha, 
F. A. Perthes). Jacosy Zur Komposition des Buches Jeremja—A. van 
DER Fier Zacharja 1-8—Batjon Die Friichte des Studiums der 
Religionsgeschichte fiir die Behandlung des Neuen Testaments— 
Warko Die Erbsiinden und Rechtfertigungslehre der Apologie in ihrem 
geschichtlichen Gegensatze zur mittelalterlichen und gleichzeitigen katho- 
lischen Theologie—Rezensionen. 


Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, October 1905 (Vol. xxvi, No. 3: 
Gotha, F. A. Perthes). Caspari Untersuchungen zum Kirchengesang 
im Altertum—Du1£TTERLE Die Summae confessorum (II Theil)—Tercu- 
MANN Die kirchliche Haltung des Beatus Rhenanus—Bri£cER Zu De- 
nifle’s letzter Arbeit—CLEMeEN Beitrage zur Lutherforschung—LogscHE 
Ein Brief von Mathesius an Camerarius—Brsser Ein noch nicht 
verOffentlichter Brief Calvins—Nachrichten—Bibliographie (1. Mai bis 
1. August 1905). 


Neue hirchliche Zeitschrift, October 1905 (Vol. xvi, No. 10: Erlangen 
und Leipzig, A. Deichert). K.Scumript Zur Lehre von der christlichen 
Vollkommenheit—F. Brunstap Uber die Absolutheit des Christen- 


tums—Bersic Georg Spalatins Verhiltniss zu Dr M. Luther bis zum 
Jahre 1521. 


November 1905 (Vol. xvi, No. 11). F. Brunstap Uber die 
Absolutheit des Christentums—Bersic Georg Spalatins Verhiltniss zu 
Dr M. Luther bis zum Jahre 1518—BacHMANN Natur und Gnade. 


December 1905 (Vol. xvi, No. 12). G. WoHLENBERG Zwei 


Krippentheologen—E. K6nic Der Menschensohn im Danielbuche— 
E. SELLIN Melchisedek—E. Hoppe Entwicklung und Offenbarung. 


